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1 greater ah co tel 85 


courſes have N 


3 * ſeveral chem ang now . 
of print, and others nearly — 
Proper to reprint, them all, and to add a 
few others, in order to complete a volume. 
Theſe are ſuch as I have been- frequently 

deſired to publiſh, as the ſentiments they 

contain are not commonly inſiſted upon. 
Some of them, though not adapted to 8 
every capacity, are in the higheſt degree 
pracbical; they illuſtrate ſome parts of Dr. 
Hartley's excellent theory of the human 
| | | A2 affections; | 


hw. PREFACE 
adele; 1950 will, 1 hope, approve them 
felves to thoſe who accuſtom themſelves 
to take no ſyperficial views of human nature 
and human life. 0 


It is poſſible that, if my life be ſpared, 

I may, ſome time hence, publiſh a volume 

| . of plainer diſcourſes, adapted to readers of | 
the loweſt capacity (for ſuch are moſt of 
al wanted) but at preſent I have not been 
able to pleaſe mylelf with the ſelection. 
Though I'think it my duty to give my 
hheearers the cleareſt views that I have been 
able to get for myſelf of the Wo#rines of 
cChriſtianity, eſpecially ſuch of them as have 
ſuffered the moſt by thoſe corruptions and 
abuſes to which it has pleaſed divine provi- 
dence that the religion of his ſon ſhould 
have been ſubject, they will bear witneſs for 
ſo” woe: 1 e Py every thing of a 
_Ipecu- 


” {DB N N E. „ 
ſpeculative nature as ſubſcrvient to practice, 
and indecd of little gr uo. uſę in any other 
. in vie to i cheiſicaity of vs 
to the ſenſible part of mankind, as well as 
to recommend it to unbelievers, Mahome- 
tans, and Jews, it muſt be exhibited in ſuch 
a light as to be at leaſt credible ; and alſo the 
more rational, and amiable, it can. be repre- 
ſented, conſiſtently with truth, the more 
probable it is that it will be cordially em- 
braced, and its moral precepts complied 
with. Speculative and practical conſidera- 
tions qught therefore to go hand in hand; 
ſince they have intimate connexions with 
each other, and cannot be ſeparated without 
159 7 to nme the ne 3 65 
The. great object of all wo Gee 
of chriſtianity is ta lead us ta con 
9 E 
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NE PREFACE. 

| ourfelves' as the fübjects of the — | 

; government of God; a being of infinite 
wiſdom, e and goodneſs, hating ini- 
quity, but placable to the truly penitent, 

ho has formed man for a ſtate of immor- 
tality after death; and who has fully ap- 
prized us of theſe particulars, fo unſpeak- 

_ ably intereſting to us, by men who proved 
their divine miſſion by ſuch works as God 


= only could perform. In all this there is 
Y nothing ſhocking to the reaſon of any man; 
1 and the conſideration of theſe important 
be: 2 truths cannot but make a favourable” im- 
” preffion on dur hearts, and inſpire the wor- 
WE, thieſt reſolutions, - They lead us to hve 


* Sud above all, and our fellow creatures as our- 

- ſelves, as ſtanding in the ſame relation to 

our common God and Father, the care 

of the fame indulgent providence, and heirs 

| together of the ſame hope of eternal life 
revealed to us in the goſpel. By giving us 


a pro» 


8 \ 
* 


nnen , a, 
a proſpect of a future and better ſtate; -and 
teaching us to conceive of ourſelves as de- 
ſtined to a higher ſphere of action, to which 
the various ſcenes of this life are prepara- 
tory, they enable us to raiſe our hearts above 
| the world, and all the gratifications and pur- 
ſuits of it, and they animate us to acquit 
ourſelves in the beſt manner we poſſibly can 
here, in order to qualify us for ne 
nete and 8855 hereafter. 2 97 


A due ks to. the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of this life, as it reſpects an- 
other, cannot fail to inſpire a temper of 
habitual devation, and lead us to regard obe- 
dience to the will of God as the great 
and joyful buſineſs of our lives, and every 
thing elſe reſpecting our condition here as 
a matter of comparative indifference. To _ 
conduct ourſelves with propriety, in hat- 
ever tuation it ſhall pleaſe divine provi- 

A+. denen 


= HEAT .« 
. us; we ſhall conſider as being 
our principal concern, a8 that which alone 
nel us truly happy while we live, and 
3 . of death; 1447 r 
3 A dirs of che following diſ- 
eourſes, though ſome of them relate to mat- 
ters of ſpeculation, i is to inculcate ſuch prac- 
T tical principles as thaſe. If any other ſpe- 
culative principles will inculcate them more 
effectually, I ſhall readily give them the 
preference to my own.” But I am not more 
ſatisfied that the doctrines for which I have 
contended in my controverſial writings are | 
moſt conſonant to trutb, and the genuine 
ene o, ſeripture, than I am that they have 
ſuperior power to enoble the minds, to mend 
the hearts, and reform the lives of men; 
which we muſt all acknowledge to be the 
great object and end of religion, and eſpe- 
a of the miſſion of Chriſt ; who was 
| | ſent 


Ae. i 
ſent to let men in turning tbem fron "their 
 iniquities, and 40 purify 40 "oY: MOTO 
lagi 6yh "ON 

Ats Sen an. od wen at 2d 1 
While Iam n in the capacity of 
a public teacher of chriſtianity (which I 
deem to be the moſt"truly honourable of 
any character, office, or employment, in this 
| world) I ſhall endeavour to make my hearers | 
both to underſtand, and value, their religion, 
and alſo to exemplify it by a ſuitable conduct 
in life. Let others think; and ſpeak, as they 
pleaſe of my zeal for particular opinions, 
the only teſt of true diſcipleſhip to Jeſus, 
which I inculcate upon the chriſtian ſociety 
that I ſerve; is that which our Lord himſelf 
has given, By their fruits ye ſhall know them ; 
and 1 am willing to hope that, if tried by 
this teſt, we ſhall not be found to be fingu-- 
larly defective. Faults we all have. It is 
the part of humility to acknowledge them 
in 


| the: ſame candid treatment from others that 
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a and to make allowance K 
in others. And in this reſpect I only deſire ; 


all others ſhall have from me. I ſhall even 


Lo he #47 : 1 1489 19 6 : P = 2 ” 
The greateſt ambition of chriſtian mi- 
niſters ſhould be to render their reſpective 


churches examples to others, in regularity 
of diſcipline, and in the moſt effectual modes 


of inſtruction, adapted to every age, and 


eſpecially. to perſons in younger life, in 
which one of theſe diſcourſes will ſhew that 


inſtruction will have infinitely more effect 


than in any other. In the Introduction to 
my Inſtitutes of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, I have laid down what I thought the 


beſt method of accompliſhing one of theſe 


great ends i in chriſtian ſocieties. Since that 


was written, I have improved my methods, 


and ſhall perhaps take ſome opportunity of 


explain- 


* N * t A 0 4 
explaining them more at large. Let others 
give due attention to the ſame important 
fubje& ; and by comparing different experi- 
ments, and the. reſults" of them, we may 
hope, in time, to perfect ourſelves in this 
moſt important art, viz. that of as 8 
firuttion, peta 


Much practice (which I can aſſure my 
younger friends in the chriſtian miniſtry, 
makes the buſineſs continually more pleaſing 
to myſelf, as well as more uſeful to thoſe 
under my care) has led me, as I have ob- 
ſeryed, to enlarge and improve the plan 1 
have referred to. But I ſhall here only 
mention an article to which I had not given 
much attention when I wrote the Eſſay 
above-mentioned. It is the expounding of 
the ſeriptures in the uſual courſe of reading 

them in public worſhip. Beſides the im- | 
e object of this mode of inſtruction, 
Viz, 


"47: 


| xl e ETFS OE; | 
Vis. enabling our readers to diſtinguiſh the 
tue ſenſe of the ſeriptures, and to reliſh 
chem in their on private reading, it affords 
the miniſter an opportunity of giving them 
much uſeful information of various kinds, 
and eſpecially illuſtrating the evidences of | 
revelation, ſuch as might never occur in the 


courſe of regular ſermons, 


| 1 ge now, in the ſpace of about fix 
years, gone through all the books of the 
| New Teſtament; .and. when I fhall have 
gone over the ſame ground a ſecond time, 
I ſhall probably publiſh the notes 1 have 
drawn up for this purpoſe, for the uſe of 


unitarian ſocieties of laymen, and alſo of 


private perſons, and families. But in the 
mean time, 1 wiſh to recommend the ſame 
method to other miniſters, as an exerciſe in 
which they will find more ſatisfaction, and 


advantage, than they may be aware of. It 
DN | is 


pa 1 * * Alt. 


is indeed no ne thing; but like catec bag 
and other good cuſtoms, in eonſequenece of 


having been impropetly e it has 


unhap pily grown into TEN; 1 1 


Beſides earneſt] y 3 * FR true 


Faith of the goſpel, let us all confider one an- 


other, to provoke unto love, and io good works, 


N. B. The diſcourſes that have not been 


printed before begin with that on the Danger 
of bad Habits, page 358. 


As the diſcourſes which are here re- 
printed will not be printed again ſepa- 


rately, the original preſaces, and every thing | 
. annexed to them, are given with them. For 


this reaſon the Reflexions on the ſubjeft f 
Free Inquiry are ſubjoined to the Sermon on 
the 5th of November. The other pieces 
annexed to that Sermon, relating to the 

"is  dodtrine 
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docttine of the trinity, will be reprinted, if 


I ſhould ever collect, and republiſh, all the 
tracts relating to my controverſy on that 


ſubject, which 1 probably ſhall do when 


7 


the whole is completed. 
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4 Sermon pr hes the 0 ge | 
. of Proteſtant Diſſenters, at Mil- Hill 
Chapel, in Leeds, May 16, 1773, on .Qc- 
cin of reſigning the Aae Ofc: among 
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4 Sermon preached: December 31, 17 80, at, 
the New Meeting, in Birmingham, on un- | 
NY _— 2 Office i in ibat Place 5 t 


1e 


" confidered i in 4 Rom te at the New 
Meeting, in Birmingham, | Novemdii 3. 
1782; ta.:20hich. is prefixed, a Prefatory 

Diſcourſe, relating to. the preſent State. of I 
© thoſe who are called rational D iſenters 91 


The Importance and Extent of Free Inquiry 
in Matters of Religion; à Sermon preached 
before the Congregations of the Old and 

fs New 


„ CONTENT 8. 
New Meeting of Proteflant Diſſenters at 
Birmingham, November 5. 1785 147 


The De of W Influence on "the bu- 
nan Mind; conſidered in a Sermon preached 
4 the Ordination of the Rev. Thomas and 


John Fer vis, in 1779 201 


7 wo | Diſtourſes." I. On Habitual Devotion, 
II. On the Duty of not Living to Ourſelves. 
© Both preached to Aſſemblies of Proteſtant 
© "Difenting Anfers, and Publ ſped at their 
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SERMON 
Preached before the Cangregation of | 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS; 


A * | | 


MILL-HILL-CHAPEL,. in LEEDS 


4 | 1 M A * 16, 1773s 
\ Mo | | 
On Occaszon of reſigning the PasTorar Orrice 
| among them. + | 
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AVING been induced to pobli the 1 
lowing diſcourſe, by the requeſt of the ſa. 
ciety to whom it was addreſſed, and to whom I 
owe the happineſs of ſome years of my life, I have 
thought proper to prefix to it a copy of my letter 
of reſignation, and of the anſwer to it, though, when 
they were written, there was far from being any 
deſign of making this uſe of them. This, how- 
ever, 1 have done, becauſe I preſumed that they 
would be equally agreeable to the congregation 
with the Sermon itſelf, as a memorial of our paſt 
intercourſe, and mutual eftcem ; and alſo becauſe, if 
the Sermon be calculated to have any good effect, 
with reſpect to other miniſters' or congregations, 
theſe pieces muſt have the ſame tendency ; ; ſhew- 
ing, more eſpecially, what liberties a candid and 
generous minded people, who are ſatisfied of the 
good intention of their miniſter, will: bear from 
him, and receive with thankfulneſs. I own that 
1 had alſo a farther view, viz. to give a mote juſt 
idea than the 'Sermon alone could give, of the 
terms on which I have lived with the congre- 
B 2 gation 
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tion at Leeds; which, to ſerve the baſe purpoſes | 
of a party, has been groſsly miſrepreſented, as the 


account of it has been induſtriouſly propagated. 


The reaſon why the letter of reſignation con- 
tains more than a fimple notice of my intention, 
was that I then had no deſign of making any other 
addreſs. to the people upon the occaſion ; and 


5 though, by this means, ſome of the ſentiments 
came to be repeated in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, 


they appear to me to be of fo much pen wer 
48 to bear that repetition. 

I call my ſituation at Leeds a happy one. It 
has been ſo, on ſeveral accounts ; but what ] have 
Chiefly 1 valucd j it for is, that, without the moſt diſ- 
tant apprehenſion of giving offence to a yery great 
majority of the congregation, I haye been at ful] 
liberty to eat, write, or do, whateyer I have 


: Judged that the intereſts of that particular ſociety, h 


or of chriſtianicy | in general required. I do not 
know. many congregations of diſſenters in Eng- 

d, ſo numerous as that of Leeds, where I could 
have been ſo happy i in this reſpect ; ; and it is a ſpe- | 
cies of happineſs without which 1 ſhould have had 
little enjoyment. of any ſituation, how advan- 
dere ſaever j it had been on other accounts, | 

I ſhall take the opportunity o of this preface to 
recommend | to the ſerious conſideration both of | 


ba ſogjery at Mill-hill, and of al perſons into 


whoſe 77 


FRENACE. - n 
Whoſe hands this diſcourſe of mine may fall, that- 


excellent ſermon of Mr. Graham's, intitled Re- 


fentance' the only conditio of final acctptante (which 
was alſo preached at Mill-hill chapel) as having 
the ſame general tendericy with this ſermori, and 
alſo his Letters on the defirinie f atonement. In 
theſe pieces the reader will find what I think to 
be a fair and undiſguiſed account of what is moſt 
eſſential in the religion of the goſpel, expreſſed 

with a plainneſs and energy almoſt peculiar to wy 
author. 


To FL Congregation if Proteſtant Diſſnters, at 
| Mi Leeds. o 


My chriſtian brutbren, 


Lively ſenſe of the happineſs I have 6 enjoyed 
during the continuance of my relation to 


jou, as your paſtor, makes it truly painfut to ms 


to inform you, that this agreeable relation muſt 
ſoon ceaſe, and that I now give you notice to 


provide yourſelf with a ſucceſſor to me. » 


My reaſon for this ſtep is by no means any ſore 
of diſfatisfaction with reſpect to you. On the 


contrary, there is no ſituation in life of which I 


B 3 ſhall 
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* vin be your true glory, and my happineſs, that 


Vi PRE/B AC BE, 


ſhall, ever expect to have more real enjoyment, or, 
which I ſhall conſider as more truly reputable to 


me. Other proſpects, however, have opened to 


me, by purſuing which, I flatter myſelf, that it 


will be in my power to be more uſeful both to 
my family, and the world. | 
_ Painful as my ſeparation from you will be, I 


hope I ſhall have the ſatisfaction to leave upon 


your minds a teſtimony to the fidelity with which 
I have acted as_your ſervant, and the ſervant of 
our common Lord and maſter Jeſus Chriſt. The 
purity of his goſpel, as far as God has enabled me 
to underſtand it myſelf, I have, without fear, but 
I hope, alſo, without any great or hurtful impru- 
dence, endeavoured to explain to you; free, I truſt, 

in a great meaſure, from that impure mixture of 
the doctrines and.traditions of men, which, in the 
paſt ages of darkneſs and ignorance, had greatly 

debaſed its ſpirit, and obſtructed its effect, and to 
which the providence of God ſeems to be now, in 

a more eſpecial manner, opening the eyes of the 
chriſtian world; in order, we may hope, to its re- 
covering its original luſtre, and thereby recom- 
mending itſelf to the univerſal acceptance of Jews 
and Gentiles. 

With reſpect to this object! I have only followed 
the ſteps of ſome of my worthy predeceſſors ; and 


3 you 
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you make choice of a ſucceſſor to me who will 
carry on this great and neceſſary work. | 


As much, however, as I have had this important 
work at heart, I have been careful to keep the 
pulpit almoſt entirely ſacred to the ſtill more im- 
portant buſineſs of inculcating juſt maxims of con- 
duct, and recommending a life and converſation | 
becoming the purity of the goſpel. - If I or you 
have failed in this great point, to which all truth 
is but ſubſervient, it will be my grief, and your 
aggravated blame ; and better had it been for you 
to have been Papiſts, or Pagans, than even luke» 
warm, and much more than profligate profeſſors 
of genuine chriſtianity... * 

T undertook the charge of this congregation Ker 
having been ſeveral years engaged in a very dif- 


ferent employment, under many diſadvantages, 


and with great diffidence, and I am ſenſible of va- 
rious imperfections with which the performance of” + 
my miniſterial duty has been attended; but your 
candour, I have reaſon to think, has been ſuch, as 
to think that not ill done, which was well intended. 
Alſo, notwithſtanding ſome of the ſchemes which 
I have formed, and endeavoured to carry into exe- 
cution, have not been attended with all the ſucceſs 
that I or you could have wiſhed, I flatter myſelf 
that my ſervices and behaviour have, upon the 
_ been ſuch, as have produced ſome good 
B 4 elfect, 


©, vn. a CE. 
effect, both in making the religion we proſelh ap- 
- pear more intelligible and amiable, and in enforc- 


ing a liſe and converſation ſuitable to it. 


In this caſe, even the recollection of our paſt 


intercoutſe will always contribute to anſwer the 
ſame great end; and then, though our relation as 


will never be diſſolyed; and we may be looking 


forward to that more intimate and laſting union 
which ſhall take place hereafter, and which ſhall 


for ever ſubſiſt among the upright and good; when 
all other relations, and all other things, will appear 
to be, what they really are, ae MY 


_ tranſitory and inſignificant... - 


Wich my ſineere prayers that the wit nod. 
dence. of God may direct your choice of my ſuc- 


 cefſor, and eſtabliſh you in every thing that is good 


ang AG Lam, with increaſed. * 
4 . chriſtian brethren, . 

"Your f. BY 8 

1 In. the goſpel of f Jeſus Chet, 


Dec. 20, 477. 
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The Congregation 2 Proteſtant Diſfnters at 0. 7 | 
* Hul, to their Paſtor, 5 


* : 1 


2 Rev. Dr. ROOT 


r eee ae view Ply D 
Yoon bes AG DTS ; | 
ſignation of your paſtoral charge over us, to 
take place in a ſhort time, has been communi- | 
cated, and openly read. „ ; 
We have been too intimately, and too happily - 
connefted with you, to receive ſuch a notice with 
| indifference, We know too well your genuine 
worth and real merit, to be inſenſible of the great 
loſs we may ſuſtain by ſuch a change in our con- 
gregational and individual connexions with you. 
But at the ſame time our ſincere friendſhip for you 
diſpoſes us to rejoice with you in any change that 
may materially affect the intereſt of yourſelf and = 
family, for whoſe mutual welfare our good wiſhes 
will always accompany you. 
We ſhould think ourſelves wanting to our own 
feelings, as well as to your deſerts, if, on this oc- 
caſion, and in this public congregational manner, 
we did not acknowledge to you the very grateful 7 
ſentiments we feel for all your ſincere and faithful 1 
3 ſervices 


N. „* AGE. 


| ſervices. to us as a people; and particularly, as 
parents, to bleſs you for thoſe affectionate and 
| earneſt endeavours which you have. ſteadily pur- 
ſued, in order to inſtil knowledge, and inculcate 
good principles on the minds of our children ; and 
. we are deſirous to bear our teſtimony, that as we 
received you in harmony and peace, ſo has love 
and friendſhip mutually prevailed berween us, and 
we truſt will ever prevail. 
That the God of peace may attend wy bleſs you, 


3 the ſincere prayer of your ever affectionate 
25 friends. 
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72 Wh gira up the n 7 your ad; 
be ſober, and hope to the end, for the grace 
that is to be brought unte you at: abe reue- 


lation of Teſs Cbrift. 


My chrifit ian brethren, 


1 Do not think that I can take my ies 5 
of you, with whom I have been very 
happily connected, either with more pro- 
priety, or ſatisfaction, than by recommending 
to your attention the paſſage which I haye 
now read to you from the epiſtle of the 
apoſtle Peter; as it contains a general view 
of the obligations and hopes of chriſtians, 
which are neceſſarily the chief object of 
attention to every chtiſtian miniſter, * to 
all chriſtian Ps. It n Fern 


45 


11 | of a eri Attention 
It has been my duty, whether I have 
properly attended to it or not, to explain 


and confirm to you, and thereby frequently 


to remind you, of the great principles of 


chriſtian faith; and it has been your duty 


convinced of the truth of chriſtianity, to 
apply yourſelves diligent] y to the obſervance 
of its precepts, in expectation of its glorious 
rewards; ot, in the language of my text 
(as it may be more properly rendered, or 
paraphraſed) 70 gird up the loms of your mind, 
and, being vigilant; to entertain the moſt un: 


dottbting aſſurance ,of the bappineſs which | 


| @warts you at the coming of Feſus Chriſt. 


S Such, my brethren,” is the importance of 5 


| Al (being, i in fact, the great buſineſs of 
human life) and ſuch the faſcination of the 
cates of this world, that it behoves-us to be 
continually upon our guard, leſt the ſcenes 
through which we muſt neceſſarily paſs, 
draw off our attention from things of in- 
© finitely more moment, though more diſtant; 

and thus the great end and purpoſe of bur 

22 | 1125 2 


od 


to bear the word of exhortation, to give 
proper attention to the ſubject, and; being 


1% Cbriſtian Duties. 13 
peing be ſacrificed to what is * aoply 
dental or inſtrumental to it. 

It is our conſolation, however, Th 1. 
moſt all our difficulties in the conduct of 
life, as it reſpeQs futurity, have no other 
ſource than want of attention mind to the 
ſubject. For ſo abſolutely inconſiderable are 
the things of this life, in compariſon with 
that which is to ſucceed. it, that even an 
imperfe& apprehenſion of the nature of our 
ſituation (if, in conſequence of being ſuffi - 
ciently impreſſed and attended to, it be 
allowed to have its proper influence on our 
minds) would be ſufficient to keep us in the 
path of our duty. But without attention 
and conſideration, no motives, hoyever Jas 
and weighty, can have any M 
In reality, men miſcarry, and miſs the 
great end. of their being, only in conſe. 
quence of acting precipitately, and without 
attending to the neceſſary conſequences of | 
their actions, In other words, it is when they 
act trrationally, like brute. beaſts, governed 5 
by mere appetite and palſon. And when 
they act in this manner, is it to be won- 
dered at, that they do not attain the pro- 


per 
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per happineſs of en err rape: rv 
beings? 6. $1 SIE OR 

It is with great propriety thee; that 
faith is tepreſented*in' the ſeriptures as the 
e tant of the chriſtian life, that it 
was by faith, or iu oonſequenoe of a firm 
belief in futurity, depending upon the pro- 


dt of God, that all the wörtkles of the 
Old Teſtament were enabled to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves as they did, and that it is ſtill 


dy faith . we woot gre are to overcome 
2 wo world. "Wet: ee 2 


No-. this eficurtiout faith is not a SY 
#9, or effort of the mind, or à fimple con- 


Vichion that a future event will take place 


(for then every man who, if he were in- 
terrogated, would anſwer that he was a 
criſtian, would be à good man) but it is 
ſuch a fu per ſuaſon of mind, and ſuch a 
Iioely apprehenfion of a diſtant event, as ſhall 
give it its juſt influence, the ſame that it 
would have near at hand; and this can only 
be acquired by frequent attention to it, ang 
meditation upon it. 

Could this great end be attained, were 
run chriſtian * and proſpects ſuf- 


229 ficiently 


- *Kciently, impreſſed on our minds, it Would 
be impoſſible for us to be guilty of any baſe 
or criminal action; and the great motives 
to the lone af God, and of our fellow crea- 


tures not being counteracted by any fateign 
influence, but having their natural and un- 
controuled effect upon the mind, we ſhould 
love the Lord our Gad with all our hearts, 
and our "neighbour as ourſelves.” And when 
theſe governing principles had taken deep 
toot in our minds, they would lead to the 
practice of the whole of our duty; aid, our 
hearts and affections being engaged, every 
thing right and al mouſe be __ and 
pleaſant to us. * 
If theſe matims hs true; 4 — afoul 
aſt be done by a man before he can bea 
chriſtian in the proper ſenſe of the. word, 
that is, not in name and profeſſion only; but 
in deed and in truth; becauſe a habit and 
| temper is to be formed, which can only be 
produced by the long continuance of proper 
actions. A truly chriſtian character is not 
to be formed but by a courſe of diſcipline 
and exerciſe, e to keep the mind 
continually 


— 
' 


" Of a ſeries ene 2 
bende imprefled: with a lively ſenſe of. 
the great truths of chriſtianity; ſo as to 
overpower the influence of the object vrhich 
ſurround us, eee cangimially fo- 
lüeiting our attention: 0 
If there be any one error in religion more N 
dangerous in its tendency than others, it is 
the opinion which, in ſome form or other 
Land it is capable of endleſs modifications) 
has exiſted almoſt from the commencement 
' of chtiſtianity, viz. that religion properly 
ſo called, or that which renders a man ac» 
ceptable in the ſight of God, and fits him 
mind, ſuch as I have now mentioned, which 
evidently requires iime and care to fotm; 
but ſome Angle act, or Fart, whether pro- 
. from a man's ſelf, or from God. 
If this be the caſe, the whole may com- 
mence and terminate in the ſhorteſt ſpace 
of tice, and it may as well take place at 
the laſthhour of life, as at any other. Con- 
ſequently, in the proſpect of this, men may 
continue to live in fin, ſecretly flattering 
a ai * the hope of a late but ef- 
3 Thang | fectual ; 
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te Duc 1 © 
fectual repentance, But if repentance conhiſt; * Il 
of a. chunge diſbaſition and conduct, it is . 

| hot even poſſible that a late, or what N _ 

call a death<bed repentance, can be an effectual £ 

dne. For true tepentance can only take 9 

place in conſequence of juſt views of things, 

ſufficiently, impreſied;, upon the mind 

careſul reflection and fince it is not aa 3 
momentary operation, but a fixed character 8 

that is wanted, it is, in reality, but yery 

little that can 15 n at My one. ts wich 

time A (13811 

A man, for. Far Sal may et any time 
reſolve to change his conduct, but that does . 
not amount to an actual change. He may 
2 any ſingle action; but à fingle | ; 
action, though it may end to, does not con- "oh 
ftitute an habit; and even a habit, or 8 1 '9 
of aQions, mult be. continued a conſiderable oY 
time-before.it.can he quite eaſy and, 1 familiar _ 
to him, ſo that his heart and affect ions ſhall ._ 
| be engaged in it; and. then only Is the ©, 
cbaracter properly formed. Again, this 
character, ariſing from a fixed attachment 
of BOS: to our dun, den of degrees. z, for 
it 
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? «x1; [ 


it may be a very weak or a very ſtrong 
attachment; and our ſuture reward will be 


in proportion to the ſtrength and confirmed 


tate of all our good habits and diſpoſitions. 
For as great as is the diverſity of human 
characters in this life, it is probable that 
the juſtice and wiſdom of God will provide 
as great a diverſity in 1 future retri- 


bution. N 


Buſides, the opinion that the great puünelt 7 


of religion is the work of a moment, un- 
avoidably ſubjects men to the groſſeſt and 


moſt fatal deluſions. Indeed, how can it 
be otherwiſe, when the thing to be attained 

paſſes wholly within a man's own breaſt, 
and is generally ſpoken of as a thing that is 


incapable of verbal deſcription ; the conſe- 
quence of which muſt be, that perſons of a 
warm imagination wilt preſume, on any 


_ inſignificant emotion, that they have ex- 


perienced this happy change, and, valuing 
themſelves upon it, will be apt to condemn + | 
and deſpiſe the reſt of the world; while per- 
/ ſons of a timid diſpoſition will be tormented 
"| with doubts and. diſpair. Not being con- 


2 8 "> nt 


v 


: 


tent to judge of their hearts by their lives/ 


they will be perpetually ſeeking for ſome- 
thing that no man in 5 ſober ſenſes ever 


imagined he had found. 
All the en e e which are given 


by our Saviour of the effect of the goſpei, 
either in the hearts of individuals, or i 
the world at large (which correſpond to 
one another) give us the idea of ſomething 
that has a gradual progreſi, and no Where 
of a fudden inſtantaneous ect. Thus we 


find it | compared to ſeed ſown in the ground, 


to a ſmall quantity of leaven, to labouring Of 


in a vineyard, &e. all of which require a 
conſiderable time befors' a ſenſible Wer. is 
produeed. | 

The doctrines of the pole; 3 


eſtabliſhed by miracles, did not produce 


their effect on the minds of men by a mira- 
culous, but by a natural power. Indeed, ex- 


upon this ſcheme; ſince God by internal 
whole world. The goſpel had that effect, 


C 2 1 TR 
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and that only, which the ground on which 


fo Chriſtian Duties. 19. 


—— 


miracles only might have converted the 


ternal miracles would have been ſuperfluous p11 
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It was "wn admitted. The new views 
Which it opened to mankind intuced moſt 
of thoſe who were convinced that it was of 
God to come to a reſolution to change their 
former conduct; but neither could their 
mere belief of chriſtianity, nor their con- 
fequent reſolution actually profit them, till 
it had time to bring forth the proper fruits 
of it, viz. good works; and a change of 
"Charatter, And when men did thus be- 
dome chriſtians, Kill the apoſtles never ceaſe 
- urging them, not only to act up to theic 
profeſſion, but to go on to perfection, com- 
paring the chriſtian courſe to a Face, or 
other exerciſe, which required the greateſt, 
and moſt dure exertion of. all theit 
powers. 34 ON OP OM 
If I be aſked bow” Mir e end is to be at- 
tained, or, in the language of the apoſtle, 
how we muſt gird up the loins of our minds, 0 
by what means is this lively and efficacious | 
faith in the great practical principles of | 
religion to be acquired. I anſwer, with Ml - 
Paul, that fairh "comes by bearing,” ſup- 
| poſing the 9 of hearing to be 
* 888 8 believing, | 
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1 and that | believing operates/ as. it 


ought to do. For it naturally atiſes from 
giving ſufficient attention of mind to the 


evidence on which our faith reſts, and from 
frequent meditation on the objects of our 
faith; and it cannot be NF * * 
other means. 


A man, therefore, . ee to "Sa a 
chriſtian i in earneſt, muſt, in a more eſpecial 


manner, make himſelf acquainted with the 
books of ſcripture, and meditate upon their 
contents; becauſe theſe books, and theſe 


books alone, contain the proper materials 


for this excellent and neceſſary diſcipline of 
the ming, viz. a genuine view of the prin- 
ciples of chriſtian faith, hope, and praftice. 


op) It 1s in theſe books only that we have an ' 
authentic account of the ſeveral diſpenſations 


of God to, mankind. | Here we have the 


original inſtructions of men ſent of God, 
that is, of God himſelf; reſpecting our 


conduct here, and our expectations here- 


after. Here we meet with a diſtinct account 
of the lives of the prophets, and eſpecially _ 


. the great prophet of God . Chest. 
A by 
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22 Of a ſerious ede 


by whoſe ace death, and reſurre&ion, 
all the promiſes of God are confirmed to us. 
In theſe books alſo we ſee, and are thereby. 


made to participate of, the genuine effects of 


9 ene principles on the hearts of men, 


in the piety and benevolence with which 
he ſacred writers were apparently actuated; 
o that we enter into their excellent ſenti- 
ments, as well as FRE TR e 
- ves; RT 1 LS, ; 

If, my Werben we would confale: our 
as improvement. and happineſs, as chriſ- 
tians, we muſt be ſenfible that we cannot 
de too minutely acquainted with ſuch par- 


| ticulars as theſe, or meditate too much 


upon them. No other exerciſe can be ef- 
ficacious to form the heart and guide the 
life. We therefore find the greateſt ſtreſs 
laid upon this employment in the books of 
ſcripture, Moſes ſtrongly inculcates it 
upon the Jews, Deut. vi. 6, Theſe words, 
which I command thee this 45 ſhall” be in 


| thin heart, and thou halt teach them dili- 


gently unto thy children, and foalt talk of 
" them when thou ji reſt i in thy houſe, and ben 


* 


n 


E 


| Ing pleaſure in them, and meditation upon 
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38 i Chriflin Dutiss. * 23 | 
thou walkeft- by the way, and when thou he 
down, and when thou riſeſt up, Cc. The 


plfulmiſt repeatedly expreſſes the ſatisfaftion | 
which he had in his meditation upon the 


word of God, PC. i. 1. Bleſſed ir the man 


* that walketh not in tbe counſel of the ungodly, 
nor | flandeth in the way of finners, nor fitteth 


in the ſeat of the ſcornful; ' Bur bis delight 


is in the lau f the Lord, and in bis law doth | 


he meditate day and night. © See alſo, Pſ. 

xix. 7, &c, and cxix. 97. The apoſtle Paul 
likewiſe ſays of Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 15. 16.) 
From a child thou haſt known the holy ſcrip- 
tures, which are: able to make thee: wiſe unto 


ſalvation, through faith which it in Chrift | 


Feſus.: Alt ſeriprure, given by inſpiration of 
God, is profitable for doctrine, ſor reproof, 


or correctian, ſor inſiruction in rigbieouſngſi. 


that the man of God may be per fed, tooroug bly 


furniſhed unto all good worn. 


Theſe injunctions and peru 


tainly authorize. us to conclude, that the 


frequent reading of the ſcriptures, the tak 


their contents, are abſolutely neceſſary in 
C * e 


© the temptations of the World will be too 
ſtrong for a man. He will not be ſuffi- 


24 "Of « a. r Mitention 


a gird up the loins of our minds, and | 
26 form a truly chriſtian Character and con- 

duct. The ſcriptures will not be neglocted 
by any perſon, but in conſequence of his 
not apprehending himſelf to be ſufficiently 
intereſted in their contents; and without 
this apprehenſion it is impoſſible that truly 
religious principles can be implanted, and 
take root in the mind. Without this aid 


ciently upon his guard, ſo as to have the 
perfect command of himſelf, and not be 
ſurpriſed into improper ary and un- 
worchy actions. MW een eee eee 
** eee eee to the | 
{exiptures:not-as the only means of girding 
up the loins of our minds, and ſtrengthen- 
ing religious principles, but as that which 
is of eminent uſe to recommend and en- 
force the reſt, ſuch as prayer, an attendance 
upon public worſhip, and other means of 
_ religion. All theſe things have a natural 
connexion, and ph introduce 1 aſſiſt 
one another. 
19470" * 7 | It 


.. 
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It may be ſaid, that thaſe inge being 


| Ghovld not be laid upon them. Bot I would 4 _ 


obſerve that they are the evidanses as well as 


tbe means of genuine religion 3 and al ſe jjÜ 


no end can be gained withant the uſe of the 
proper means. Beſides, my immedia ta ob- 
ject at preſent is to inſiſt chiefly upon thoſe 
things which ſeem to be NIE 
whatever be their relative importante; ani 
much ſtreſs upon the means of religion, it is 
evidently the error of many in the preſent 
age, at leaſt ſuch as yen whom I am now 
 addrefling, to pay too little attention: to them: 
and if the former error produced a ſpurious 
kind of religion, the tendeney of our preſent 
ſentiments and conduct 0. jou us no re- 

| ligion at all. * 10 act 
Having given eat the i import- 
ance of attending to the means of religion in 
general, and to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures in 
particular, as being of the moſt eminent uſe 
to generate and ſtrengthen the great prin- 
Fu of chriſtian faith, which. 4s N f 
tion 
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| 46 f EY | Of @\ſerivts Attention 
d een coligion; LOull dd u ßes ob- 


-fervations concerning two other outward 


means of chriſtian improvement, and which 
are alſo marks of our attention to the pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity, viz. public worſhip, 
and the Lord's ſupper, the neglect of which 
is not the fault of this congregation in par- 
ticular (though this is the only reaſon why 
chuſe to ſpeak of them at all on this occaſion) 
but of the preſent age in general. 


I᷑ chall ſay nothing of the deſign, or uſe, 
either of public worſhip, or of the Lord's 
ſupper, becauſe you will agree with me in 
your ideas of them; but, my brethren, I 


| with to make you more ſenfible of the obli- 


gation you are under to 2c 4 449% 686 0h "+ 

an convictions. n 8 
Ik one day in ſeven be appolnted to be a 

act of reſt from labour, and for ſerious 


 pecolleRtion of mind, by that Being who has 
made us capable both of labour and of re- 


flection, let us conſcientiouſly appropriate 
this, as well as every other portion of our 
time, to the uſe for which it was intended, 
and for which, we _ therefore * it 

ls . 


. to Cb i Dona. by 7 
js really wanted; and let us not, out uf ts 

great a dread of ſuperſtition (which oughe 
certainly to be guarded- againſt, in this aas 
Well as in every thing elſe) paſs into the con- 
trary extreme; of a groſs abuſe of a divine 
ordinance; d a We ene of G 
conduct. * 

Works of e e are el 
do be a ſufficient reaſon for ſetting aide the 
diſtinction of the Lord's day from the reſt; 

but that journey, for inſtance, eannot be ſaid _ © 
to be neceſſary, for which nothing but conve- I 
nience can be pleaded ; neither can it be ne- | 
ceſſary to confine yourſelves at home by tat- 
ing a medicine on that day, when your health #3 
would not ſuffer by its being taken on the Þ 
day before, or the day after. Alſo a cold, 
or other flight indiſpoſition, is with · a very 
ill grace pleaded as an excuſt for abſence 
from public worſhip, by thoſe who are 
known to run much greater riſques on other 
accounts. I wiſh it were merely a matter 
of doubt, whether, in many caſes, the plea of 9 i 
pecefſity be juſtly alleged, and that it could 
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23 ; Of a ſerigus Athenian. 
be ſuppoſed that perſons added according to 


their judgments, though biaſſed by their in- 


1 clinations; But alas, ſo generally, and fo 


manifeRly, -is:buſines of a nature altogether 
foreign to che proper, delign of the. Lord's 


day, thrown into it, by many perſons, that | 


it cannot be accounted for but by ſuppoſing 


it to he the effect of particular dg and 


_ , cominances, which, being a wilful neglect 
of an acknowledged duty, certainly argues a 


want of the fear of God, and the abſence 0 
religiaus principle, prqperly ſo called. 
Again, you will agree with me, my he. | 


© thren, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ex preſsly 
commanded his diſciples to commemorate 


his death (which was the greateſt proof of 


his loye to us) by a chearful, but at the ſame 
time @ ſalemn and ſerious rite, and that this 


memorial is to continue in his church till 
his ſecand coming. This rite, therefore, is, 


ln fad, one of che landing profi of the truth 


of chriſtianĩty; and conſequently by joining 


in it, we not only acknowledge: that truth, 
| waren r and like the apoſ- 


8 


2 
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tles che del are both the ar diferples; nd in 
ſome meaſure, the with of D E even 
ee ee Fon os ns 
Tou are ſenſible that the commänd to Jen | 
in the celebration of this inſtitution extends 
to all who bear the chiifiidn' name, And who 
are qualified to Join 1” any other Part of 
chriſtian worſhip. To what then, my bre- 
thren, cah your neglect of this ordlnahce be 
owing ? It muſt be either ſome latent fo- ; 
petſtirion; a"ctiminal want of attentic to 
the ſubject, or a more criminal. indifferehce 
to the thing itſelf, arifing fron a want of 
reſpect to! tlie authority that enjoine it. Io 
wiſh it were even wy 5 to fuggelt "ally 
other reaſon for your cut. ib 19. 
The moral uſes of the very ber poſitive 
- inſtitutions in the chriſtian religion are (ifs 
ficiently obvious; but admitting that they 
were not fo, it ought to ſuffice us, that Uity 
are enjoined by 4 competent aur bor And 
the man wWio can knowligly tranſgteft iny 
one acknowled ged comthand, though, to his 
apprehenſic ion, ever ſo unmeaning, is cer | 
deſtitute of reſpe& to the authority by = 
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30 a ſeriuus Alttention 
it is enjoined, and of'@ principle of. abedichict 
in general; which, with reſpe& to God; is, 


in the higheſt degree, criminal and dan- 


gerous - You do not yourſelves always give 


to 2 — 0 or a child, the ceaſons of your 


commands; and yet you juſtly expect im- 


| plicit obedience; and you would conſider 3 
their peremptory di iſobedience as deſerving! of 


the ſeyereſt puniſnment, though the thing | 


ütſelf ſhould be ever ſo trifling. 


As I cannot take my leave of + you, my | 


1 brethren, without expreſſing. my earneſt _ 
wiſhes that the ſeveral ſchemes I have form- 228 


ed, and endeavoured to carry. into execution, 


7 8 for your benefit (and at the ſame time, that 
dbtf diffenting congregations in general) may 


have, their effect after my departure from 


vou; and as a ſummary and connected view 


of them may poſſibly be of ſome uſe fot that 


: - purpoſe, I ſhall, on this occaſion, briefly re- 
mind you of them, and alſo inform you what 
4 ſhould have wiſhed to. have done farther, 


in purſuance of the ſame 78 deſign. 
Perceiving, upon my rft coming among 


- 444 


| you, that New f few, in 38 to the 


number 


s Chriſtian Duties, & 
number of the congregation, received , the 
Lord's Supper, J publiſhed ; 4 Free Auurgſi 
to you upon the ſubject, calculated, as 1 
thought, to explain the nature of that inſti- 
tution, to anſwer the objections you might 
have to the celebration of it, eſpecially thoſe 
which remained from the ignorance and ſu- + 
perſtition of the dark ages of chriſtianity, | 
and to ſet the advantage and obligation of 
communicating in a clear and ſtrong light. 
I have had the ſatisfaction to find that my 
endeayoury in this reſpect have not been 
wholly without effect, though by no means 
ſo great as I wiſhed, or indeed expected. 1 
In this Addreſs I gave my opinion very 
dong and 1 have repeated i it upon ſeveral 


occaſions fince, againſt that ſervice which ie | 


called the preparation for the Lord's ſupper, 
as altogether unſcriptural, and ſuperſtitious 3 
but I thought it, upon the whole, moſt ex- 
2 to content myſelf with thoſe decla- 


rations; and I did not chuſe to give offence. $2 


to any well-meaning perſons by diſcontinu- 
ing that ſervice. I meant, however, very 
\ avto ionic e 2) rr e 
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: Won, to Have made the propoſal, and ſhould 
bade been glad if 70 had cheatfully acceded 
tot 09: ST, 1 5 


Being tente Bow e u. hedsbest 
upeti' maler of families, and how much is in 
their power, with reſpect to the care of their 


Tuhlildren and ſervants, in inſtrucking them, 
3 5 attencking to their morals, and keeping up 


the worſhip of God in theft fümilies, 1 


publiſhed à plain and earneſt Aue, to you 


oni this ſubject alſo, together with fhort „rms 
prayer for alf the uſual occaſiohs of a fa- 
milly; and 1 took what care I could to have 
it put into the farids of every mater of a fa- 
1 amofg ye. Whethet this attempt has 
"any good effect, is e Nee 
| Jour own confcience. | 

Obſetving that, in e ua * 8 
- Kappy tranquillity which Diffenters have of 
Late years enjoyed, but little attention has 
deen given by them to the true Principles of 
ther diffent, which has neceſſarily been ac- 


Compapied with a declenſion of juſt zeal for 
Mit intereſt, as the cauſe of religious liberty, 
5 Lendeavoured to make the n of our 


diſſent 
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diffent better underſtood, and more eſpecially 


to impreſs the minds of thoſe who main- 
tained them with a juſt ſenſe of their i import- 


ance and obligation, in a Free Addreſ5 2 
Proteſtant Diſſenters as ſuch. But as this 
Addreſs appeared to me to be leſs neceſſary 

in this congregation, and indeed in this part 
of the country, than in many other places, I 
took no particular care to make it known to 


you; and to avoid giving offence by the ne- 


ceſſary freedom of 1 i, 1 TOY. it without 


my name. 


The great profligacy of the preſet age be- = | 


ing manifeſtly owing to a want of moral and 


religious principles, imbibed in early years, 
and it being impoſſible to inculcate theſe -- 
principles with ſufficient force and effe& by 


diſcourſes from the pulpit, which are almoſt 
neceſſarily miſceHaneous and unconnected. I 


formed, and have carried into execution a 
pretty extenſive plan of religious inflruftion, 
advancing, in a regular progreſs,” from in- | 
fancy, to years of perfect manhood. | 


For this purpoſe I thought it convenient 


to 2 the younger part of my hearers into 
D | three 
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34. + ' Of a ſerious Attention If 
| three claſſes. The firſt con fiſted of children, | 


for whoſe uſe I printed a ſhort and very 


plain catechiſin, containing ſuch a view of 
the principles of religion, as I think the 
youngeſt children, that have attained to the 


- ED 
„ 


Aʒſe of ſpeech, may be made to underſtand. 


Ihe ſecond conſiſted of young perſons more 
a advanced in years, for whom I drew up an- 
3 other catechiſm, conſiſting of a ſet of gueſ- 
tions only, peculiarly calculated, as I think, 
| to bring them very early, and pretty tho- 
roughly acquainted with the ſcriptures, the 
genuine ſource of all religious knowledge. 
The third claſs conſiſted of young men, 
from the age of ſixteen or eighteen, to about 
thirty, for whoſe uſe I compoſed a ſet of 
lectures, which I delivered in the way of con- 
verſation, in which I endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate to them in a regular manner, the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, the evidences, and 
the doctrines of revelation, and which I con- 
cluded with a view of the corruptions of chriſ< 
tianity, hiſtorically deduced. By this means, 

I am ſatisfied, from the trial that I have 
now made of it, that young perſons may 
| moſt 


\ 
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x moſt eafily be brought to underſtand their 


religion, as Chriſtians, Ne and Diſ- | 


ſenters. 
The peculiar idvaniegeh of this mode of 


inſtruction, and a more diſtinct account of 


the nature of it, I explained in an Eſay on 


the beſt methid of communicating religious 
knowledge to the members of chriſtian ſocieties. 


Part of this courſe of lectures I have already 


publiſhed, under the title of Inſtitutes na- 
tural and revealed religion, and 1 intend, God 
willing, ,to publiſh the remainder 1 in due | 
time: > 

In part, to avoid obvious inconveniences, 
and partly for want of a room ſufficiently 
large for the purpoſe, I confined theſe lec- 
tures, for the firſt time of reading them, to 


young men; but I ſhould have been glad, if, 
at the ſecond time of reading them, I could 


have contrived to inſtruct the young women, 


either at the ſame time, or ſeparately, 


It is with great ſatisfaction that I can ſay, 
with reſpect to moſt of the young men of 
this congregation, that they have given due 
attendance on theſe lectures; and I flatter 
D 2 _ myſelf 
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myſelf that by the attention which they | 
in gave to them when they were delivered, and 
EF _ ' . which I hope they will ſtill continue to give 
do them when they are printed, they will 
ind their time and pains not ill beſtowed. 
With reſpect to children of the firſt claſs, 
1 I muſt own that I had not all the encourage 
ment that I wiſhed, and ſtill leſs with re- 
ſpect to the ſecond; owing, perhaps, to the 
parents not ſufficiently entering into the na- 
ture of a thing ſo new. to them as this was. 
For I am unwilling to ſuppoſe. that they 
were averſe to taking the pains, which they 
muſt, at leaſt at the firſt, have neceſſarily 
done, to prepare their children for this kid | 
= of exerciſe, | : 
— Its ichontalged by al, that 3 
ras ral plan and diſcipliue of our ſocieties has de- 
1 Vviliated very far indeed from that of the pri- 
mlmitive churches, which conſiſted of perſons 
| 
| 


whoſe object it was to watch over and edify 

= one another, and eſpecially that a very un- 

_  <cqual part of the burden is now thrown 
uA ypon the miniſter; ſince he is generally fo 

| | _ ſituated, that he cannot, with the leaſt pro- 
fil I EE 8 bability 
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ability of ſucceſs, interpoſe his advice or 
admonition where it may be moſt wanted. 
I therefore wrote and publiſhed an Addreſs 
to you, and other chriſtian ſocieties, upon 
that ſubje&, propoſing what appeared to me 
a better conſtitution of a chriſtian church, 

by means of which the original and proper 
ends of chriſtian ſocieties mph be more 
effectually anſwered. n 
I am afraid we are gone too far from the 
primitive inſtitutions of chriſtianity” to ex- 
pect a revival of them in this age; but 1 
hope that the idea I then endeavoured to 
give you of the obligation that naturally lies 
upon every member of a chriſtian ſociety, 
who, on any account whatever, has influence 

in it (without any formal nomination to an 
office) to contribute all that may be in his 

power to the real benefit of it, by inſtrue- 
tion, reproof, or any other way will not be 
wholly without effect; and that you will 
in general be more attentive to the impor- 
tant chriſtian duty of provoking to love and 
to good works, exhorting one another daily 
8 while 


1 


* 


= 
while it is called to-day, left any be. bardened 


5 by the. deceitfulneſs 1 
Laſtly, perceiving in this neighbourhood, 


"of 4 8 ks 


4 


and, in ſome meaſure, among yourſelves, the 
progreſs of what appears to me to be a (py- 
rious and miſchjeyous ſet of notions in re- 


[ligion, inſpiring very. unworthy ideas of the | 
divine being, and the maxims of his govern- 


ment, which cannot but have an unfavour- 


able effect upon the diſpoſition of men's 
minds, and conſequently. ypon their con- 
duct in life, I publiſhed, in, the cheapeſt 


form that 1 could, and, in order to give as 
little offence as poſſible, without my name, 


4 ſerious Appeal to the profeſſors of chriſ- 


tianity upon the ſubject. This, and other 
ſmall pieces, written in putſuance of the 


f * 


ſame deſign, I have had the ſatisfaction to | 
_ Had, have been the inſtrument, i in the hands - 


of divine providence, of enlightening the ; 


minds of many in the knowledge of what 


4 believe to be his. trutb, and I hope they 
will till continue to produce the ſame 
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I was the more willing to publiſh ſome- 
thing of this kind, as it has always been my 
opinion, and my practice has been 5 
to it, to keep all ſubjects of religious con- 
troverſy, as much as poſfible, out of the pul- 


# pit; and yet it was to be wiſhed, that per- 


ſons of plain underſtandings, who were diſ- 
poſed to read and inquire for themſelves, 
might have an opportunity of ſeeing the 
foundation, in reaſon and the ſcriptures,” of 
thoſe doctrines, which alone can render the 
divine being the object of filial reverence, 
love, and confidence; and likewiſe be able 
to anſwer thoſe who alledge detached paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, in favour of long eſta- 


bliſhed corruptions, paſſages often ill iranl- 


lated, but more often Wen inter- | 
preted. | 44) 

Allow me to ſay without ee to any 
who may be otherwiſe minded, if any ſuch 
ſhould be preſent, that Speculative principles, 
eſpecially thoſe which relate to the nature, 
character, and moral government of God, 
are by no means a matter of "indifference 
with reſpect to practice; and therefore that 


Ds great 


10 Of a ferious Attention 
great care ought to be taken to form juſt 
© ideas of theſe ſubjects. f 
If che divine being be conſidered as cap- 

05 of puniſhing men for a crime which 
they did not commit, of ſentencing ſome to 
" everlaſting happineſs, and others to everlaſt- 
ing miſery,” from mere arbitrary will ; and 
of ſhewing ho mercy to any of his offending, 
though truly penitent creatures (whom, for 
- wiſe ends, he made imperfect) till a full ſa- 
tisfaction was made to his infinite juſtice 
| (even fo far as to take it of the innocent, if 
the guilty were not able to pay) which is in 
fact to have no proper principle of mercy or 

= forgiveneſs at all, it is not in human nature 
to look up to him with reverence, love, or 
confidence. 
Alſo the doctrine of the divine ee 1 
- ſubject of practical, as well as of ſpeculative 

conſideration, and indeed for no other reaſon 
could ſo much ſtreſs be laid upon it in the 
' books of the Old and New Teſtament, in 
which we are required to love the Lord our 
7 God with all our hearts, foul, firength, and 

an This certainly requires that all our 
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| affections center in one great object. But 5 


three perſint are three objeftr, which win 
neceſſarily be conſidered in different lights, 
having different attributes, as well as dif- 
ferent names.” For the difference between 
perfons and beings is merely verbal, and not 

real, It is even acknowledged that the 
difference is not comprehenſible by us, and 
therefore with reſpect to us, and our ſenti- 
ments and feelings, it muſt be the fame as 
if there was no difference at all; and con- 


* ſequently the worſhip of three different per- 


ſons muſt neceflarily be the worſhip of 
three different gods. 

But, my brethren, if theſe things be of | 
a practical nature, ſee that you make a 
practical uſe of them, by giving ſufficient 


attention to them, as I explained in the WW; 


firſt part of this diſcourſe, and let them 
have their natural influence upon your 
minds; and alſo ſee that you do not diſgrace 
and diſcredit a rational faith by an unworthy 
conduct. Better had it been for you to have 
believed in three, or three hundred gods, 
and thoſe of wood and ſtone, than to believe 
in 
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Of o herious Attention 


. one only living and true God, 304 at 
the ſame time live as without him in the 
Votld, intirely thoughtleſs of his being, 
Character, and government, as if you were 
not accountable to him for your conduct. 


— ' Infioitely better were it for you to believe 


_ Whatever the moſt ſtupid of mankind have 
| believed concerning God, than diſregard 
his laws, profane his name, or neglect his 
"Inge. 
Better were it for you to have believed in 
2 reyengeful implacable object, of worſhip, 
than to believe in a God truly merciful and 
_ gracious, who freely, and for, his goodneſs ſake 
only, forgives all the ſincerely penitent,, and 
bas ſent his ſon to live and die, in order to 
bring men to repentance, and at the ſame 
time not to be ſolicitous to become the 
proper objects of his mercy, or not to imi- 
tate ſuch an amiable pattern, and be merciful, 
at your. father who is in heaven is merciful ; 
freely, and without any ſatisfaction, for- 
giving, as you, yourſelves hope to be for- 
given. In ſhort, better were it for you to 
; belive all the abſurdities of the church of 
{Li 1 . Rome, 


10 Chriſtian Duties, 5 43 


Rome, than not to add purity. of heart and 


life to purity of doctrine and worſhip. 
wa __ Groſs ignorauce and ſuperſtition {till 
a among the generality. of profeſſing 
chriſtians, eſpecially the unlearned; and. it 
would be unreaſonable to expect that opini- 
ons which have prevailed, and which have 


been held facred by almoſt the whole chriſ- a 
tian world, for many ages (in which our 


excellent religion was ſuffered, by the un- 
ſearchable wiſdom of God, to lie under A 


cloud) ſhould not retain their influence 


with ſome more Ingenuous minds, and even 
that ſome degree of learning and ability 
ſhould be employed in their defence. This 


is the caſe with reſpect to the groſſeſt - ab- 


furdities of popery, which, it cannot be 


denied, have had, and probably fill have, 3 


their defenders among the more learned and | 
the beſt of mankind, 3 
: It is evident, however, and the friends. _ 


chriſtianity will rejoice in the proſpect of 
it, that the truth is making its way, by 
degrees, and it a manner that promiſes its 
general prevalence, Viz, with men of real 

| learning, 
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[iring, g. and eſpecially thoſe, men of letters 
who give moſt of their time to the ſtudy of 


| the ſcriptures and alſo with other perſons 
of good ſenſe and good diſpoſitions, who 


are capable of inquiring, and thinking for 
themſelyes and the number of theſe per- 


F fons i 1s increaſing every day. 


"Avery remarkable and happy change has, 
in the courſe of divine providence, been 


gradually brought about among yourſelves 
in this reſpect, in the ſpace of a century, 
: which period of time 1s now lapſed ſince 
| the erection of the building in which we 
are now aſſembled. Indeed, the whole of 
the change has taken place in the memory | 


of very many of you who are now preſent. 


D ſhall think myſelf happy if I have been, 
in any reſpect, the means, in the hands of 
| God, of advancing this great work of re- 
formation among, you ; but much more ſo, 
if, together with the principles of ſound 


nb age, 1 have, in any meaſure, ſucceſſ- 


1 fully inculcated what is ſtill more needful, 
that integrity of heart and Ii ge, that genuine 
love of God and of mankind, without which 


all 


< 
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all e is but as EV 137 * * 5 
tinkling cymbal. | 
The times of our 3 were times of : 


| Jaudable zeal, but of very limited knowledge. 


It were pity if an increaſe! of knowledge 
ſhould be attended with a decreaſe of zeal. 
Lou cannot be ſufficiently thankful to God 
for bringing you out of darkneſs inis bis. 
marvellous light; but ſee that you walx 
worthy of that light, and that you bring no 


diſgrace upon rational chriſtianity. by your _ 


unworthy conduct. In the preſent ſtate of 
human. nature it cannot be expected. but 
that ſuch offences as theſe will come, but 
Wo unto them by whom they come. | 
I. truſt, . my brethren, that you do not 

need any exhortation to continue ſtedfaſt in 
your principles, as Diſſentert, and upon this 
ſubject I have nothing to add to what I have 
ſaid in my Addreſs to Proteſtant Diſſenters as 
ſuch, I ſhall. only remind you at preſent, 
that to be a Diſſenter, in the preſent ſtate. 
of things, in this country, is to bear our 
teſtimony againſt the authority and impoſi- 
tion of men in matters of religion, and alſo: 

| einst 


46 : Of a feriour Attention 
| aguinſt the man y abuſes and corruptions in 


6 | chriſtian doctrine, diſcipline, -and worſhip, 
=_ which had their ſource in the antichriſtian 
{0 chureh of Rome, and which yet remain in 
0 our eſtabliſhed church. n 
100 A cauſe like this wants not the counte· 
| 4 | \ nance of numbers, or of wealtb, to make it 
1 reſpectable. It is true, my brethren, our 
| i profeſſion exctudes” us from many of the 
[ j honours and emoluments of this world, and 
l l even ſubjects us to many grievous pains and 
penalties, whenever the malice of our ene- 
3 mies ſhall break through the reſtraints of 
1 humanity and natural juſtice, by taking | 
i | advantage of ſeveral laue, which are as diſ- 
Wl - graceful to our country and free conſtitution, ' 
3 as they are injurious to us. But I truſt that, 
«| . conſidering the nature of our profeſſion, and 
* our expectations as chriſlians, we ſhall not 
1 be ſurpriſed, or diſcouraged by this circum- 
=  \dſtance, as if ſome ffrange, and extraordinary 
| 43 thing had happened to us; when our maſter 
| f 2 | himſelf, not being of the world. was hated by" 
= q _ the world, and his religion was from the very 
i beginning @ ſect that was every where ſpoken 
= againſt. In 
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In fact, what you and I, my brethren | 
call genuine chriſtianity, has hardly ever 
been ſo much as tolerated by the laws of any . 


chriſtian country, at leaſt in Europe, and 
| what is called chriſtendom. I ruſt; how, * 


ever, from a view of the preſent face of 
things, compared with the writings of the 
prophets my were certainly intended to 
apprize us of very important events re- 
ſpecting the chriſtian church) that the time 
is faſt approaching, when an end will be 
put to all antichriſtian tyranny, and when 
the kingdoms of the world will become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Cbriſt. 5 
All who are intereſted in the ſupport of 
theſe antichfiſtian eftabliſhments, which uſ urp 


an undue authority over the conſciences of : 


men, and whoſe wealth and power are ad- 
vanced by them, are at this very time in a 
ſtate of general conſternation, both at home 
and abroad; ſeeing their principles and 
mixims univerſally decried, and their unjuſt 
claims aſſailed from a great variety of quar- 
ters, ſo that their kingdom is now. full of 
darkneſ5, and they are gnawing:; their tongues 


for 


2 Of @ ſerious Attention © 
r pain, but without repenting of their deeds, 

- Rev. Xvi. 10. *And we are authorized, my 
- brethren, by the ſpirit which foretold both 
this corruption of 'chriſtianity, and the 
reſtoration of it from this deplorably cor- 
rupted ſtate, to enjoy their confuſion and 
diſtreſs; and, together with the powers of 
heaven, and the boly apoſtles and prophets, to 
rejoice at the fall of this myſtical Babylon, 
ſince it is God that cats Jake us 0 ber. 

Rev. xviii. 20. | 
But 200 ſhall ils this day of our W 
5 coming, to plead his cauſe in the world ; 
when thoſe princes and ſtates which would 
not have him to reign over them, and who 
have perſecuted: and oppreſſed his faithful 
witneſſes, ſhall be broken in 7 like a e 
ber 4 0 


THE CONCLUSION. 


I think myſelf happy, my ena, ad 
1 ſhall reflect upon it with pleaſure as long 
as I am capable of reflection, that, as our 


- connexion has ſubfiſted with perfect har= | 
monys 


5 ' * 


Bo 
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| al it is diffolved with mutual pay 


and eſteem. I am conſcious, Indeed 
many imperſettions, and of, ſome neglects 


in the viſcharge of my duty, but” you have 
155 the candour, to overlook, them. 1 would 


nion which we e may enterlain of each other 
that we wuſt ſtand or, fall, at the ting 


of the great. ſhepberd and biſhop of fouls, b 


Chriſt Jeſus. He, being endued by 

with a. perfect knowledge of our Fa 
(though, having a fellow feeling. of © our. in- | 
firmities, he will be diſpoſed: to make all 
reaſonable allowances for us) may. acquit | 


where we condemn, and condemn where 


we acquit. To this Fecikive Judgment let 


us have reſpeR, Happy will it be for s if 
1 have ſo preached,. and you ſo heard, t at 


we need not be A be fore him at bis 
coming, . 
It is es around of Fitch to me, 


that I leave the congregation i in ſo good a 
ſtate, in a variety of reſpects, eſpecially ſo 


harmonious. in your general ſentiments and 
views, on which account you cannot fail 
to appear highly reſpectable wherever the 

E Diſſenting 
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Diſſenting intereſt is known; and you haye 
given a very important 1 of your pru- 
dence and jud ment, as well as of your 
harmony, in 3 perfect unanimity with 
which you have acted in the choice of my 
ſucceſſor; 2 a choice in which I ſincerely 
| concur, and on which I congratulate you. 
May you continue to be a pattern to other 
congregations, in this and in eyery ching 
| elſe in which a chriſtian ſociety can be 
worthy of imitation, and may you reap the 
Proper and happy fruits of what has been ſo 
truly praiſe-worthy i in Four Af gate and 
| conduct. | 
And now, brethren, in the words of the 
apoſtle Paul, Acts xx. 32. I commend you to 
God, and the word of his grace, which ts able | 
70 build you uf, and fo give you an inheritance 
among them who | are Janttified. 7 Him who 
is able to beep you from falling, and to preſent, 
Jon faultleſs before the preſence of bis &lory | 
with exceeding J9 to the only wiſe God, our 
8. aviour, be glory and majeſty, dominion and 
power, both ao * ever, Anen Drag 
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T2 aden that has been made to me ta 
publiſh this ſermon has been ſuch, that it ia 


with REI pleafure that r comply with it... Bug 
my principal motive is to exhibit what I hope will 
not 115 be ſo remarkable a 2 as it is at pre- 


the proper vnitarian . 3 thinking, for _ 
reaſons mentioned in the Sermon itſelf, that: it 
cannot be tov generally known, that there are 
chriſtian ſocieties who hold theſe principles. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the ſtate of the 
Diſſenters will be ſatisfied, that, notwithſtanding 
the great advances that have been made of ja 
years in juſt and liberal ſentiments, there are few, 
ſocieties among them who would eyen bear ſuch 
an addreſs as that which is now before the public, 
But the congregation of the New Meeting, at 
Birmingham, have had. uncommon advantages, 
in the inſtructions of the late excellent Mr. Bourn, 
thoſe of my worthy colleague, and of the Reverend 
Mr, Hawkes, whom TI have the honour to ſucceed. 
„ The 


4s 


1 PREFACE. Tel He 
The ſame fimplicity of conduct, and the Pb 5 
fearleſs integrity in the cauſe of truth, would, 1 
doubt not, be every where, in due time, crowned 
with the ſame ſucceſs. And, certainly, this j is a 
cauſe which well deſerves that we ſhould be 
willing to; run ſome riſk for. In promoting 
genuine chriſtianity, it muſt be expected by us, 
that we exert not only Fortitude, but likewiſe | 
atience,” 52 6 bre we ſee che happy fruits of our 
burg A yo" 4 5 
IF Hope Hat ieh o own example, as far as TY is 
known, will operate, to encourage ſome. © There 
are fei who habe of late years ſuffered more from 
; bigotry than "myſelf. 80 extremely unpopular 
was I for ſoche years after my firlt ſertlement as a 
miniſter, though 1 had never preached a contro- 
verſiat ſetmon, or. done any thing that I thought 
could "irritate, (and 1 do not know that 1 Was 
Sure With a 0 thing i in my canduct unbecoming 
75 # Chriſtian, or a chriſtian! winiſter) that, beſides 
Bing" the g greateſt part of my hearers, when 1 
prinr red and Fa Propoſals for opening 4 
School, kor which I 1 was not thought to be un- 
8 5 never got a "fingle. ſcholar. I did not. 
rarit friends to bolicit for me; but ro all that 
could be ſaid in my favour, it was replied, 
2 What! ſend r my ſon to an Arian?” For . 
chen Was, an and did not conceal it. 2, 


; © agony When 
aT | 1 
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When L. look back upon *this trying 11 ituation, - x 
conſider myſclf more indebted to it, 6n ſeveral 
accounts, than to any other of the ſcenes throtigh 
which it has pleaſed” Divine Providence 10 ad 
me. And 1 hope I am equally thankful to that 
Being who diſpoſes of all things, both for leading 
me into it, and bringing me out of It. ew 
Prom fo diſcouraging an outſet, T tha God, 
that, having perſiſted in my inquiries After truth, 
and in the moſt unreſeryed' profeſſion df hatever | 
[ have Wü 5 to be fuch (botwirtſtinding, * 


Aae 


opinions the ho offenſive that wete ever advanced 
among chriſtians) I have been brought, though 
with very different views, within the call of 4 
chriſtian ſociety who are liberal enougli to tank 
me capable of ſerving them in the character of * | 
their paſtor. ; Nor is this the only congiegation | 
where I have had reaſon to think "my" fervicts' 
would have been acceptabl mme. 
Even thoſe opinions which octaſioned ſo great 
an outcry at firſt, I can already perceive not to 
give ſuch alarm at preſent; and I am perſuaded” 
that, in due time, they will not only wear a ſtill 
leſs frightful aſpect, but be generally received by 
chriſtians, and be valued by them as one of the 
_— bulwarks of the proteſtant cauſe, againſt 
| We 2 __ ths 


on - 
* % 7 
412. 
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the moſt fundamental en of the true cual. 


than ſyſtem, Ry 
Na been Som, * ſo, ny more en- 


copragement than I had reaſon to expect (far more 
chan moſt, others who have, trod the fame unpro- 


miſing path) 1 hope I ſhall/not, in a more advan- 


eous fituation, purſue. any other courſe than that 


which I; have hitherto held, and that I, ſhall chear- 
fully exert-my beſt endeavours in the ſervice of the 
ſociety  haye the happineſs to be connected with, 


and. whoſe. candour and indulgence, J ſhall, on 
ſeveral accounts, have ſo much need of. 
| Norgichftanding the attention that I hope I thall- 
always give to theſe, ſyperior duties, and to theo- 
logical ſtudies, I propoſe not to remit any of my 
application to philoſophical, purſuits; which alſo I 
1 upon under many diſadvantages, and which 
Lam nom much better ſituated for proſecuting. 
Theſe purſuits, different as they are, are far from 
being at variance. On the contrary, they perfectly 
harmonize with, and promote each other. 
1 ſhall ſubjoin a copy of the regueſ of ihe congre- 
gation to print this ſermon, and fhall add, that the 
reader will find; ſome, of the moſt important ſenti⸗ 
ments in this diſcourſe farther urged in the Sermon 
on my reſignation of the paſtoral. office, at Leeds, but 


more . in an excellent Piece: Juſt- publiſhed, 


entitled 
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* A free and ſerious addreſs to the chriſtian . 
laity, eſpecially ſuch as, embracing unitarian ſentiments 
conform to trinitarian worſhip, - & c. * 

The doctrine of the proper object of religious 
worſhip is of ſuch importance, that it behoves all 
who are impreſſed with a juſt ſenſe of it to cry hs, 
aloud and not Ipare; eſpecially now that the atten- 1 
tion of the chriſtian world is awake to it, and the 

oppoſition to the great doctrine of the die un 

may be expected, from the evident agrerableneſs 
of it to reaſon and the ſerlptures, to be more and 
more impotent. I rejoice to ſee ſo ſcaſonable 

a publication as that ahedbe- mentioned on the 

ſubject, and wiſh it ant d all | ep wan it 
deſerves. A . 

Iv alf now inform the a that on this. 
ſubject I addreſſed the public in an anonymous | 
piece, entiled A letter io a layman on the ſubject bf 

Mr. Lindſey's propoſal for a. reformed Engliſh church, 

in the year- 1774. Alſo a conſiderable part-of me 
Free addreſs" to proteſtant war ri as Cares FRA 23 RY 
to this OR | * nd rs; XY 
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BIRMINGHAM, 28th. Jan oy 


e Aebi members. of the a of © 
Peroteſtant Diſſenters \aſſembling at the New- 
Meeting in Birmingham, being now met upon congre- 


_ - gational. affairs, are bappy in embracing this oppor- 


tunity of preſenting you with our united thanks for 
the honour you have done us in accepting our unani- 
maus invitation 40 take, in connection with the Rev. 
M.. Blythe, the paſtoral care of this church. Per- 
mit ut alſo to thank. you for the introductory diſ- 
courſe you delivered us, and to requeſt its publication. 
As we heard it with much ſatisfaftion and pleaſure, 
| fo we cannot but wiſh to bave it in our power more 
deliberately to review the important ſentiments it incul- 
cated, and alſo be the means of giving others an oppor- 
tunity of profiting by them... Iruſting ro Jour candour, 
we make no difficulty in imparting theſe wiſhes to you, 
and with the moſt cordial reſpect we remain, 


Kev. and dear Sir, 
Your affectionate and very humble Sean, 


WILLIAM REBEL, 


Signed at the and on the behalf 
* ſub 2 N 
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N theſe wortls. of our Saviour We have a 
view given us of the great object of the 
chriſtian, religion, from which we may col- 
le a general, but juſt idea, of the proper end 
and uſe of chriſtian ſocieties, with the duties of. 
the ſeveral: members of them'; and for this 
"eafon ] I wiſh to call your attention to them 
on my acceptance of your invitation to the a 
paſtoral office among you. Pik! 
Our Lord anſwered with truth, vhs "4 in 
his reply to Pilate, he ſaid, My kingdoms is not 
of this: world. For the power exerciſed in 
his kingdom is not over men's. perſons: and 
property, the honours of it are not worldly 
honours and diſtinctions ; and the advan- 
tages 
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tages of it, to the prince or the ſubjeR, ate 


not ſuch as are ſought for by earthly ſove- 


reigns and their adherents., So far are either 
from any pretenſions to worldly E 
wealth, pleaſure, or eyen ſecurity, that, in 
conſequence of not being of the world, oe 


having a diſpoſition of mind unſuited to it, 


and looking beyond it, they are the objects 


of hatred and perſecution to men of mere 
_ worldly views, and wid by divine permiſſion 
have the 1 of _ world: at their com- 


mand. * 
This was fully Weist by oi odr- tore 
kimfelE, who'when' he was on earth was re= . 


© jefted and deſpiſed of men, a man of forrows' 
and acquainted with grief (Iſaiah liii. 3.) and 


who'terminated a laborious life with a pain 
ful and ignominious death upon the croſs. 
His followers alſo, and generally in ptopor- 
tion to their being animated with the ſame 


| ly profeſſing the truth of his goſpel in its 


purity; and making light of what the world 
could do in oppoſition to it) have foun d the" 


truth of what he himſelf apprized them, 


+ £5 "oP 2 * . 
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viz. that the ſervant is not greater than bis | 
Lord, and that as the world bad hated. him, 
ſo it would hate them alſo. But then, as the 
| apoſtle ſays, as they Juffered with bim, ſuf- 
fered i in his cauſe, in the cauſe of truth and 
a good conſcience, they will afſuredly' reign 
with him, and 4 rant N (z 72 25 
ii. 12.) 9 

If chen, we call 1 1 
muſt ever bear in mind, that, though we live 
in the world, that is with men who have no 
views or proſpects beyond it, whoſe chief 
purſuits are riches, honours, or pleaſures, 
_ theſe are but ſecondary things for us. We 
are to receive them thankfully, and above 
Al to improve them properly, if, in ts 
courſe of diyine providence, they fall, to our 
lot; but we are, at the ſame time, to be al- 
ways looking beyond them, to a mort en- 
during ſubſtance, to a treaſure in heauen, to 
honours that are unfading, which came from 
Gad and not from man, and to that pleaſure 
which is at his right band for evermore, ac-" . 
 companied with that inward ſatisfaction f 
mind, which always attends the poſſeſſion 
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of a e conſcience, And we ought erer 


to be ready even to renounce all the advin- 
tages, honours, and pleaſures of the world; 
when they come in competition with our 
duty, and our obedience to the commands 
of Chriſt - We muſt not hold even Hife 2 1 
ſo iar ſo us, as that we ſhould not be ready | 
to part with it (and in whatever manner 


_ thoſe who in this world have the power 


over life ſhall pleaſe) rather than make ſbip- 
wreck"of faith and a' good conſcience. If in 


the hour of trial we deny cu By ur ou 


deny Us. f 1 10 (1 of 
bo ena ſr theſe juſt 


views of the object and end of our profeſſion 
in an openly hoſtile, than in à Teemitigly* 


friendly world, from the conſtatit oppoſition 


of principles and objects in the former cir- 
cumſtances. In this caſe} that is, in a ſtate 
of perſecution, whether we voluntarily at- 
tend to it of not, we cannot help ſeeing, and 
reflecting continually, that this world is not 


our home. While we pteſerve the profeſſion 


of our faith uncorrupted, and while we re- 


. our; integrity, in aſſerting that faith, 
0 | | without 
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without any of thoſe unworthy artifices, 
whereby too many evade the conſequences 
of a frauk and open declaration of theic real 


principles, we ſee there is no ſtate of enjoy- 


ment or repoſe to be looked for here; and 
we therefore naturally, and indeed necella- 
rily, look forward to that reft. which yet re- 
maineth for the people of God (Heb. iv. 9.) 


where alone the wicked ceaſe from troubling 


{Job ili. 17.) In this fituation we want no 
motives to cultivate that temper and | diſpo- 
ſition of mind, which alone can qualify us 
for the happineſs of that heavenly, ſtate. 
But when the world is not apparently 


hoſtile to us, it is moſt of all Truly ſo. For 


then it is, that, not being moleſted by the 
world, at the ſame time that we are ſubject | 
to the influence of it; being men of liłe paſs 


fions with others, the ſame things that ſtrike 


others ſtrike us. By mixing with the world, 
and ſharing the emoluments of it, we natu- 
rally become fond of them, and attached to 
them; and within certain limits 3 is un- 
avoidable, and not amiſs,” But is it in hu- 
M49 natupe, withour particular efforts with 

purielyess 


, g f / 


vürtelves, to which the bulk of mankind : are 


g much averſe, to keep within, the bounds of 


moderation, and not to become too much 
attached to the world, and thoſe things of it 
which are foreign to our main object and ul- 


| timate views? Living with the world, we 


naturally live as the world does, and become 
gradually, in all reſpects, like the world; 


and the great objects of our chriſtian pro- 
| feſſion, being too long kept out of light, lofe 


their influence, and we are in danger of aban- 


doning the purſuit of them altogether. 


Now the uſe of chriſtian ſocieties is to 
counteract the influence of the world around 
us, to keep up the idea of our being ſepa- 
rate from the world, and of the impontance 
of being on our guard againſt the infection 
of it. It is a proviſion for regular inſtruc- 
tion in the doctrines of the goſpel, and for 


meditation upon the nature and excellence 


of it, in order to Habib, ſirengthen, and 


ſeitle us in our moſt holy faith (1 Peter v. 10.) 


and thus to prepare us for encountering the 
frowns or the ſmiles of the world around. 


us, STE 
In 
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In -chriſtian aſſemblies, the ſeriptures, 
which contain the hiſtory of all the diſpen · 
lations of God to mankind, the pious ſenti- 
ments of men devoted to God and honoured 
by him, eſpecially the hiſtory of our Savi- 
our, his doctrines, miracles, and converſation, 
with the labours and writings of the apoſtles 
who ſucceeded him (abounding with excel- 
lent inſtruction, and moſt animating exam- 
ples of virtue and piety, adapted to every age 
and condition in life) are conſtantly read and 
explained. It is in conſequence of being in a 
habit of attending to theſe things at leaſt on 
one day in ſeven, and being led thereby to 
give more particular attention to them at 
our leiſure hours, in our families, in our 
cloſets, and in the intervals of our daily oc= 
cupations, that, amidſt the buſineſs of this 
life (which muſt be attended to, having for 
its object our well being here) thoſe things 
which relate to our well being hereafter are 
not forgotten, Thus are we ſtriving for 
the bread that periſbes, and, at the ſame time, 
more earneſtly ſtill for that which endureth 
' tb everlaſting liſe. (John vi. 27 
EN F The 
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The very forms of chriſtian ſocieties, | 
when they are properly kept up, the very 
meeting of one another, not as common 
friends and acquaintance, but as chriſtiant, 
and joining together in acts of chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, hearing the ſame inſtrudions and pro- 
feſſing the ſame faith, have great efficacy 


in promoting a chriſtian temper, and is a 


powerful. motive to chriſtian conduct. All 
habits of ſociety are reſtraints upon men; 
and as it is confeſſedly difficult to break the 
chains of bad company, ſo it would not be 
eaſy to a man to frequent a chriſtian ſociety, 
and continue a courſe of life manifeſtly in- 
conſiſtent with the profeſſion of chriſtianity. 
He would feel himſelf reproved by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the diſeſteem in which he was 
held by thoſe whoſe eſteem, from habits of 
friendſhip and ſociety, he could not but va- 
lue, and would imagine even the ſilent coun- 
tenance to mean more than it really did. 
_ Conſequently, this ſociety, if (for, what- 
ever reaſon, whether of convenience, or the 
mere ſhame of quitting it) it was actually 
kept up, would conſtrain him at leaſt to 
; 8 | keep 
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keep up an outward decent appearance; and 
then, if the foreign corrupt influence was 
not very ſtrong, it would, in time produce a 
greater conformity of life, and of heart alſo, ' 
to his profeſſion, and he would at length 
perfectly aſſimilate with thoſe with whom 
he aſſociated. Alſo the admonitions of his 
chriſtian friends, which, while he fre- 
quented their ſociety, he would be more in 
the way of recei ving, would ſtrongly operate 
to the ſame end. | 
If the foreign corrupt influence was too 
ſtron g. he would abandon the ſociety altoge- 
ther; and this is the next good conſequence _ 
to be deſired, as it would tend to mark the 
diſtinction between the members of chriſtian 
ſocieties and the reſt of the world. All theſe 
happy conſequences would be more manifeſt, 
if chriſtian ſocieties, in times of eaſe and 
indulgence, were more truly chriſtian, that 
is, if chriſtian zeal did not too naturally cool 
in ſuch circumſtances. | | 
It is very evident,” from this general view 

of the object of chriſtian ſocieties, that the 
buſineſs of them may be conſidered as three- 
Fs 5 fold, 
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fold, viz. joint devationgs regular inſtructian, 
and particular admonition. And the beſt 
pfroviſion was made for all theſe ends in the 
conſtitution of the primitive churches ; in 
which, beſides a number of perſons who un- 
dertook the management of the ſecular con- 
cerns of the ſociety, and were called deacons, 
there were ſeveral others who bore the com- 
mon title of preſtyters. or biſhops, and who 


were all paſtors or teachers, diſtributing the 


work among them according to their ſeveral 
capacities, and at the ſame time giving par- 
ticular attention to the conduct of all the 
members of the ſociety; preventing irregu- 
larities by ſeaſonable admonition or reproaf, 
and reporting particular caſes to the whole 
church, if their private admonitions, and 
thoſe of a few more of their brethren, had no 
effect. By this means chriſtian churches 
were kept more pure, and free from unworthy 

members, and conſequently every. perſon 
had more reſtraints to break through, before 
he could act in a manner unbecoming a 


e or ROO: the n of Shit 
dani. 
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This excellent inſtitution was kept up, 
and had its full effect during ſome centuries, 
and long after the time when one of theſe 
preſbyters more eminently qualified for his 
office than the reſt, having been carefully 
educated with a view to it, and giving his 
whole time and attention to the duties of it 

(a diſtinction which for obvious reaſons could 
not generally have taken place in the very 
primitive times) had the ſtyle and rank of 
| biſhop appropriated to himſelf, leading the des 
votions of the congregation; being prepared 
to give them regular inſtruction, eſpecially 
expounding the ſcriptures every Lord's day; 
or at leaſt as often as occaſion required. But 
at the requeſt, or with the conſent of the 
biſhop, the preſby ters diſcharged every part 
of his office, and they were ſufficiently 
qualified to ſerve the churches of inferior 
rank, that were et e on the Nene 
church. 

Unfortunately, as every Pi, that dem 
the name of power is liable to abuſe, this has 

been the caſe with reſpect to the office of eder 
in our churches, and now the very name is 
, Oe, loſt 
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loſt among us; but with it we have likewiſe 
8 1 the uſes of a valuable inſtitution. | 

The miniſter, or public teacher, beſides 
being a fingle perſon, is, from his ſituation, 
and general circumſtances, altogether inade- . 
quate to the work of private admonition or 
advice, and much more to that of cenſure, 
which requires the prudence and influence 
of a perſon of equal rank, and living in ha- 
bits of ſociety and friendſhip with the object 
of thoſe acts of the trueſt friendſhip. The 


miniſter has no opportunity for theſe offices 


more than any other perſon, and therefore 
they cannot be expected of him. Beſides, 
being too often entirely dependent upon his 
people for his ſubſiſtence, he cannot always 
be ſuppoſed to have that courage and inde- 
pendence of mind, which is requiſite for the 
faithful —— of thoſe moſt difficult 
duties. 

P allo, the times bs genes. © 
rally been ſuch, that this circumſtance has 
operated to prevent even the inſtructions of 
the miniſter from having that extent and 
effect 1 they Ws. otherwiſe have 

had ; 
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had; being in a manner limited to diſcourſes 
from the pulpit, which are addreſſed chiefly 
to perſons of ſome years and experience; 
whilſt children, young perſons, and thoſe 
' who are advancing to a ſtate of manhood, 
have been leſs attended to, the time and la- 
bour of the miniſters jw. WIR: on 
other objects. 55 

Having, in a former ſituation, given par- x 
ticular attention to this evil, and having the 
advantage of ſome experience, I ſhall, with 
your approbation (having already the con- 
currence of my worthy colleague) attempt to 
remedy it. Happy ſhall we think ourſelves, 
if judging as T hope you always will do, for 
yourſelves, we ſhall have your hearty con- 
currence to do what we ſhall think conducive 
to' your own beſt ER as Nerd ory a 
chriſtian ſociety. e 
With reſpect to particular admonition, 
which we ſee in the epiſtles of Paul was more 
_ eſpecially the buſineſs of the preſbyters or 
elders, as it is likewiſe a duty incumbent 
upon all chriſtians ; till it be thought pro- 
me to new model our ſocieties (which will 

F 4 _ require 
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require the greateſt conſideration, i in order to 
guard againſt the abuſes of former tunes) 
you muſt all hold yourſelves in duty bound 
to do that as relations, friends, neighbours, 
and acquaintance, which you are not bound | 
to do as officers in a regularly conſtituted 
_ chriſtian church. And thoſe who have need 
of it muſt receive, and be thankful for, every 
admanition proceeding from. real friendſhip, 
as they value n moral improvement wn 
is the end of it, uy | 
It would be ks. if mankind coal do 
| . any forms of government, civil or 
| eccleſiaſtical, and if all. pains: and penalties 
could be ſafely aboliſhed, as well as church 
 cenſures... But if every man were allowed, 
without fear, and without cenſure, to do hat 
auhc was right in bir own ape, both them- 
ſelves and others would ſoon find the incon- 
venience of it. However, with prudence in 
thoſe wWhaſe place it is to give admoni- 
tion, and docility in thoſe who ſtand in 
need of it, ſomething may be done to re- 
medy the evils. to which we are now ex- 


d. 
e 1 
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A1 Beſides the duties that are incumbent an 
the miniſters and people of particular chriſ- 
tian ſocieties, with reſpect to their own im- 

provement and exification, we gught not to 
forget, that every chriſtian ſociety, and every 
individual chriſtian, bearg a relation to, and 
is part of, the whole chriſtiàn church and 
therefore ought to. conſult what willi be for 
its honour, and favour its; propagation) in 
thoſe countries * which chriſtianity in dat 
yet received. H ban otitotioudanve 

"Ove eee, apoſtles never — 
enforce the practice even of ordinary mortal 
duties, from conſiderations Which reſpect 
the edification of others as well as a mans 
ſelf, We are to let our lig ſbint᷑ befare men, 
in order that others may ſee our guat works, 
and thereby gloriſ our father >4066 it an 
bea ven (Matt. v. 26). We are alſo to do no- 
thing by which our brother ſhall be:offended 
(Row. xiv. 24) that is, made to offend ; and 
that the knowledge of chriſtianity may be 
propagated in the world, no man mult keep 
the balief” oft to bimſelf,; but, if called 
| e ae 
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upon, muſt, at all hazards, make public 
: Lumen of his faith in Chriſt. | 
Now whatever it be that makes any per- 
ſon think injufiouſly of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, ſo as to prevent his embracing it, pre- 
vents all that good which would ariſe from 
the reception of it. Every man, therefore, 
who holds opinions that are irrational and 
abſurd, under the name of chriſtianity, opi- 
nions at which the common ſenſe of Jews; 
Mahometans, and Heathens is known to 
to revolt, and on account of which they ac- 
tually reject the chriſtian-revelation, does 
his part towards this evil, ſo that a certain 
© portion of it lies at his door. 
If unbelievers take ee offen ce 
10 the Jews at a ſuffering Meſſiah, and the 
SGentiles of old at a religion founded by a 
man who died upon a croſs, they alone are 
anſwerable for their unjuſtifiable prepoſſeſſi- 
ons; and the chriſtian, who exhibits his 
religion fairly, and ſuggeſts what ought to 
give ſatisfaction to thoſe who require a 
"_ * his Jaith, ſtands acquitted. He 
it | will 
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will alſo be free from blame, if he take due 
pains to inform himſelf. concerning the ge- 
nuine doctrines of chriſtianity, and yet, 
through invincible prejudice; arifing from 
his ſituation and circumſtances,” holds any 
errors, even thoſe at which men ſtumble, and 
are offended, moſt of all. But wo unto him 
by whom the offence cometh, if it has ariſen 
from any thing morally. wrong in-his:diſpo- 
fition, as from negligence inhis/inquiries, 
or from his obſtinacy in holding offenſive 
errors, after reaſonable means of conviction. 
You need not be informed, that it has 
pleaſed divine providence, which brings good 
out of all evil, to ſuffer our holy religion to 
be groſsly corrupted, chiefly by a mixture 
of opinions and maxims derived from the 
philoſophy of the heathen world. Theſe 
heathen doctrines, utterly unſuitable to the 
genius and ſpirit of chriſtianity, and leading 
to a temper of mind the very reverſe of it, 
baye given the greateſt countenance and ſup- 
port to that antichriſtian ſyſtem, Which has 
ſo long ſubjected this part of chriſtendom 
to the uſurpations of the court of Rome. 
A en 
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A ſyſtem of opinions, abuſes, and habits, 
which had been taking root, and extending 
_ themſelves, for more than a thouſand years, 
cannot be expected to be reformed at once. 
Thoſe who are more eminently ſtiled Re- 
formers cannot, therefore, be ſuppoſed to 
have done more than a part, though a glo- 
rious and diſtinguiſhed part, in this great 
and neceſſary work. And it behoves us, 
who come after them, not to keep the very 
ground which they occupied, but rather to 
be following their example, and e 
the work which they began. 
Few men in a private Ration of life ate 
| juſtly entitled to a greater ſhare of praiſe in 
this reſpect than your late excellent miniſter 


Mr. Bourn; who with the integrity, zeal, _ 


activity, and perſeverance of an apoſtle, ſtood | 
forth early the champion of poſpel truth, 
and boldly oppoſed the progreſs of whatever 
he apprehended to be error. His light, my 
brethren, you now enjoy and rejoice in. 
Let us then purſue the path in which he 
led the way, eſpecially as by his invaluable 


en, and thoſe of others before us, the 
talk 


1 
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taſk is much eaſier, and leſs hazardous, naw 
than it was in his time. Like him, let us 
rejoice if we be counted worthy: to Suffer 
ſhame, reproach and abuſe, or even more than 
this, in ſo noble a cauſe (a). 

Of theſe corrupt doctrines, the — . —— 
which were ſown in a very early age, none 
gives ſo much juſt cauſe of alarm, and there- 


(a) Mr. Samuel Bourn, father 6f the Rev. Mr. Bourn 
of Norwich, was born at Calne in Wiltſhire,” and Was one 
of the firſt miniſters at the New Meeting in Birmingham, 

to which he removed from Chorley in Lancaſhire, in 
1732. He was ſucceeded by my immediate predeceſſor 
the Rev. Mr. Hawkes, the Rev. Mr. Uhde hayidg been 


paſtor along with him. | 
He greatly diſtinguiſhed Kinicelf by his 2eal againſt the 
doctrines that are generally termed Calviniſfical, ani by 
his. firmneſs in encountering, great oppoſition ſrom the 
bigotry of his time. He was indefatigable i in, the diſcharge 
of his duty, as a miniſter, eſpecially in his attention to the 
younger part of his.congregation, and he was 'alfo un- 
wearied in his endeavours to ſerve the are. 
wherever he lived. ahn 
He was attacked with a ſe Aiſonderin Ge: pulyit. 
on the 17th of March 1754, and died on the Friday fal. 
lowing. See a ſhort account of his life prefixed to his 
Twenty Sermons, publiſhed by his _ May my N 
and latter end bo like bis! | | 
1 fore 
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fore ought more to exeite the zcal of the 
truly enlightened friends of pure chriſtianity, 
and who wiſh well to its propagation among 
Jews and Mahometans, than that relapſe 
into idolatry, with which many who call 

themſelves chriſtians are juſtly chargeable ; 
an idolatry ſimilar to that which it was the 
great object of the Jewiſh and chriſtian reli- 


gions to overturn. ' For, in conſequence of 


the worſhip of ſaints and angels in the 
church of Rome, the true God'is almoſt as 
much loſt ſight of as he was in the heathen 
world, who worſhipped ſtocks and ſtones, 
under the notion of their being emblems or 
repreſentatives of the divinity.  - | 

Though this idolatry proceeded till it 
came to the worſhip of a piece of bread, as 
ſuppoſed to be the real body and blood of 
Chriſt, it began with paying divine honours 
to Chriſt himſelf; who though the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed meſſenger of God to man, him- 
ſelf uniformly aſſerted the proper unity of 
the divine nature, and ſpake of his Father, 
_ excluſively of all other perſons, or beings, 
as the only true God (John xvii. 3) his father 
Sd © - 0s 
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as well as our father, and bis God as well as 
cur God (John xx. 17) and whoſe! ' higheſt 


title is the mediator between God and man, 


ſbe man Chriſt Jeſus.” 1 Tim. ii. 5. Obſerve 


| the apoſtle ſays tbe man, not the God, or 
the God-man, or ſuper-angelic' being, but 
ſimply the man Chriſt Jeſus. Though he 
reigns, he only reigns in ſabordination to 
that great Being who put all things under his 
feet, and to whom he muſt at length reſign 
his delegated authority, that God, the only! 
living and true God, even the Father, may 
be all in all. 1 Cor. xv. 28. Fin 140 


In agreement with this, and with no other 
idea concerning Chriſt, the author of the 


epiſtle to the Hebrews ſpeaks of our Lord as 


being. 12 all reſpetts, like unto his brethren ;” 


and he is elſewhere ſtiled aur elder brother. 
In agreement with this we alſo read that as' 


by man came deatb, by man came 4 jp f the re- 


| ſurrection of the dead. 1 Cor. xv. 21. 
Our Saviour, therefore, differs from us 


not with reſpect to his proper nature. but | 
only in the great perfection of his character, 
and in divine communications. Agreeably. 


to 


1 
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to Which, he. himſelf exprefily diſclaims all 
power originating with himſelf; ſay ing that 
the words which be ſpale were not hir own 
but the Father's that ſent bim, and that it was 
the Father within him that did the works, 
(John xiv. 10) that is the miracles Which 
he! wrought. Now what truth could there 
have been in this, if he had done theſe 
things by any proper divinity, or or indeed 
any extraordinary power of his own, inde- 
pendent of that of his father? | 

After the worſhip of Chriſt, the 2 8 
of his virgin mother was a very eaſy conſe- 
quence; and then, ſo wide a breach being 
once made in the doarine. of the divine 
unity, there entered an innumetable hoſt of 
men and angels, and, in times of ignorance ' 
and ſuperſtition, many names of mere hea- 
thens, and ſome abſolute nonentities. 

It is well known that it is this doctrine 
of a multiplicity. of per ſons. in the deity, or, 
which is the very ſame thing, a multiplicity 
of Gods, at which Jews and Mahometans 
chiefly .ſtumble. It is the doctrine of the 

proper divine unity that they are continually 
2 t upbraiding 
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upbraiding the chriſtian world with depart- 
ing from; and while they conſider chriſtians 
as idolaters, it is no wonder that the chriſtian 
name is held in abhorrence by them, and 
that their converſion ĩs effectually prevented, 

For theſe important conſiderations, though 
it has been, and will be my general practice, 
to confine my addreſſes from the pulpit to 
the enfot᷑eing of ſuch doctrines and duties as 
all chriſtians are agreed in acknowledging, 
and which are certainly of the greateſt im- 
portance to the happineſs of individuals in 
this life, and the next; I ſhall not fail, on 


all proper occaſions, to hold up to your | 


view, with its proper evidence, and as much 
energy as I can give to it, this great doctrine 
of the proper unity of God; and alſo ſome | 
others nearly connected with it. I mean 
ſuch as exhibit the moral character and 
government of God in ſuch a light as ſhall 
make us rejoice in the conſideration of our 
being the ſubjects of it; in oppoſition to 
ſuch opinions concerning the divine nature, 
and his government over us, as tend to make 
us regard him as an object of horror. 
* 
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It cannot be too generally known, that 


there are chriſtians, and ſocieties of chriſti- 
ans, by whom ſuch doctrines are reprobated, 
with whom the one only living and true God 


is the ſole object of worthip, and who con 


ſider him in a character that they would 


reſpet and love in a e a Judge, ora 


ſovereign, 
It is our Ae not & coly to ſearch for he 


truck i in matters of ſuch conſequence as this, 


but to bear the moſt public teſtimony to it. 
In God's time, that teſtimony will have its 
weight; and they who uniformly and ſtea- 
dily hold it forth, will hereafter be con- 
fidered as preachers of the goſpel, and pro- 
pagators of it, even to the ends of the earth. 


For it is only to be expected, and indeed : : 


it is only to be wiſhed, that chriſtianity 


ſhould beeome the religion of the whole 1 
earth, when it ſhalt be purged from the 


corruptions which at IO Geforin and 
diſgrace it. 


In this caſe, much more may be expected 


from us Diſſenters, than from the members 


8 of any civil W of religion in the 
38 world ; 


— 
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world; becauſe we ate in more favourable | 
circumſtances, both for the diſcovery. of 
truth, and the open profeſſion of it. We, 
my brethren, are happily free from that vaſt 
weight of prejudice,: in which every mem 
ber of an old eſtabliſhment is neceſſarily 
educated. And if, in uncommonly favour- 
able circumſtances, their minds ſhould be 
enlightened, their teſtimony in favour of 
ſuch a truth as this can have but little 
weight, while they continue where they 
are. The conviction of even the majority 
of ſuch members might be far from procur- 
ing a change in creeds and forms of worſhip, | 

which had been fixed by public authority; 
in the time of their remote anceſtors. 

On this account I hold-it a point of duty 
and conſcience; not to attend; except in the 
character of a ſtranger, any worſhip in which 

any other than tlie one true God, the father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; is the object of 
religious homage: It is, in fact, the fame 


conlideration . that makes all religious pro-; 


teſtants ſeruple to join in the celebration. of 
| * "Gn the 
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. the maſs. It is paying divine honours to 4 


creature. And whether this be done to a 
wafer, or to a nan, the difference is not ia 
kind; and with reſpect to degree, all crea- 


tures are equallyas nothing when held up in 


competition with the great creator of all 


things, who alone is infinite and ſupreme. 


For theſe reaſons when, of late years, 1 
was without any miniſterial charge, in pre- 
ference to all other ſocieties, ſeveral of which 
I could kive attended with great ſatisfaction, | 


I joined myſelf as a member of, I believe, the 
only chriſtian church in this country, and in 
dur times, that was expreſsly, and originally, 


formed on unitarian principles. And in every 
ſituation I ſhall conſider it as my glory, to 
have been in fellowſhip with that ſociety, 
and ſtill to Keep u p an occafional communion 


with it (3). ee ee 2a 


() All who are PO with me N 5 that I 
mean the Unitarian congregation, farmed by the Rev. 
Mr. Lindſey (quo mihi non devinctior alter) i in Eſſex· ſtreet. 
London. I ſhall add nothing farther concerning him, or 


his undertaking, left I ſhould be ſuſpected of exaggeration. 


I _ 


n 
1 
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I chuſe to deliver myſelf in this erplici 5 


manner, at this time, with reſpect to the pro- 
per unity of God, and the proper humanity of 


Chriſt, both on account of the great import- | 


ance of the ſubject, and as a ſpecimen of the 


perfect freedom with which I ſhall always 


lay before you my real ſentiments concerning 


any article of doctrine that I ſhall think of 


importance to propoſe to you. I do this 
both that you may not be deceived in me, 
and that I may not be deceived in you, but 

that I may know in time on what ground I 
ſtand. But I am confident that with reſpect 


to the ohject of worſhip, in which it certainly 


behoves all Who perform their devotions 


together, to be agreed, we ſhall not differ; 


and all other matters * of far e con- 


ſequence. 


Think not, however, my a his 


the moſt fervent zeal for what is apprehended 
to be the genuine doctrines of the goſpel, is 


at all inconſiſtent with true chriſtian charity, 
which always judges of particular perſons 


according to the adyantages they have en- 
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joyed, and of the final tate of men by beit 
no doubt, but that, though the church of 
Rome be the proper antichriſt of the apoſ- 
tles, not only innumerable zealous papiſts, 
but even ſome popes themſelves, and fince 
the time of the reformation, will fit down 
with Luther, with Calvin, and with Socinus, 
in the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chrift. Known unto God alone are the 
hearts of men; and the man who honeſtly 
purſues truth, and who acts according to the 
beſt lights that God gives him an opportu- 
nity of acquiring, will be he whom the God 
pf truth and uprightneſs will approve; and 
none will ſuffer a greater or more juſt con- 
demnation, than thoſe who bold the truth in 
unrighteouſneſe.. 
Much rather would I be hin 4 caſe of 
many worthy perſons in the church of Eng- 
land, or the church ef Rome, who at the 
fame time that they are fully ſenſible of the 
corruptions and errors of the ſyſtem in which 
they are entangled, are not able to break 
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i their chains, than, from a ſpirit the reverſe” 


of that of the goſpel, make an improper uſe 


of my own liberty, by inſulting them. Many, 
very many, it cannot be doubted, would have 
the courage to die at a ſtake; in times of 


ſerious perſecution, who in ſuch times as 


cours, have not the mental ſartitude to act the 


part of a Robertſon, a Jebb, an Evanſon, or 


eſpecially a Lindſey. . No- perſon educated a 
diſſenter can pretend to ſuch merit as this, 


becauſe none of us have been in their cir- 


_ © cumſtances ; and I hope there may be great 
merit in human characters far ſhort of theirs; 


On this account, the conſiderations which 


I urged in the beginning of this diſcourſe, on 


the uſes of chriſtian ſocieties, as a means of 
preſerving purity of manners, are of infinitely 
more importance than any thing that reſpects 
the mere profeſſion of the truth, on which 1 


have now been inſiſting. Indeed, it is the 


former alone that can give much "wy to 


| the latter. 


In many matters of ſpeculation, you and 
I, my chriſtian brethren, may judge very 


differently, as you will from one another, 


G 4 it 
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if you judge for yourſelves at all. But this 
circumſtance, inſtead of quenching chriſtian 
charity, ought to be conſidered as a proper 
trial and exerciſe of that moſt valuable 
chriſtian” virtue. I ſhall, as I truſt I have 
hitherto done, devote myſelf to'the purſuit 
of truth; and I ſhall not fail to lay before 
you, with the beſt evidence that I can collect, 
every thing that ſhall appear to me to be of 
any moment to you, as members of a chriſ= 
tian ſociety; and I ſhall chearfully rely on 
your candour with reſpect to any articles in 
which you may think me to be miſtaken. | 
I truſt that, notwithſtanding every poſlible 
difference, we ſhall live. in love and peace, 
| Brovoking to love and to goed works, a pattern 
to other ſocieties of a zeal for truth, but of 
a greater zeal for virtue; walking in every, 
ſtatute and ordinance of the Lord, if not 
blameleſſly, at leaſt honeſtly ; that the God 
of love and peace.may be with us, and that 
when our preſent relation to each other ſhall 
ceaſe, we ſhall have ſo acquitted ourſelves 
during the continuance of it, that we your. 
miniſters ſhall be able to preſent many of 
n, 
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you, together with ourſelves, before the 
coming of his glory with exceeding joy; and 
that we ſhall then make part of that church 
of Chriſt, which ſhall be gathered from all 
nations, kindreds, tongues, and people, ro 
in Chriſt their head. | 

May his name be honoujed; may his 
church be purged from all the corruptions 
which at preſent defile, diſgrace, and con- 
fine it; and then may the Jews, together 
with the fulneſs of the Gentiles, flow into it ; 
that all the kingdoms of the world may become 
the kingdoms of aur Lord and of his Chrift, 


and he may regen till that time ſhall come, 


when he ſhall give up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father, that God may be all in all. 


To him, as ſupreme oyer all, be glory for 
ever, Amen, 2 
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To WHICH 18 FREFIXED 


A PREFATORY DISCOURSE, 


Relating to the preſent State of thoſe who are called 
RATIONAL DISSENTERS, 
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Proven I Fares lite 4 an Ei 
on Church Diſcipline, yet, as I wiſh, to draw 
more attention to the ſubject, I willingly comply 
with the ſubjoined requeſt of the ſociety I have the 
happineſs to ſerve, to publiſh this Sermon, which 
has the ſame general object. I cannot help 
thinking that an attention to the original conſti- 
tution of - chriſtian churches, and the buſineſs | 
proper. -to them, would greatly contribute to 
ſupply what is wanting to the flouriſhing ſtate of 
what I muſt conſider as the moſt reſpectable part 
of the body of profeſſing chriſtians: for ſuch. 10 
ought to eſteem thoſe with whord 1 enn to 
rank myſelf. 

It has long been complained of, that, notwithe 
ſtanding the converts, which it cannot be denied, 
are continually making to the principles of the 

ho 1 © rational, 
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rational, or Unitarian Diſſenters*, both from Dis. 
ſenters of various denominations, and alſo from 


the eſtabliſhed church; yet their ſocieties do not 
flouriſh, their members have but a ſlight attach- 


ment to them, and eaſily deſert them, though it is 


never imagined that they deſert their Principles. 
The: caſe is no where ſo ſtriking as it is in Lon- 
don, though it is — ſo in many parts of 
- the country. 

A fact ſo remarkable as this cannot eſcape ob- 
ſervati6h, and perſons of a ſpeculative turn cannot 
help forming ſome oonjecture or other concerning 
the cauſe of it; eſpeeially as this is not the caſe, 
at leaſt, not in ſo great a degree, with thoſe who 
profeſs any other form of religion. Jews gene- 
rally continue Jews, and Mahometans continue 
 Mahometans; Quakers ſeldom deſert their friends, 
and neither the Independents nor the Baptiſts 
leave the ſocieties to which they belong, unleſs 


they change their opinions. And yet, though it 


* Though I uſe the term rational and Unitarian Diſſenters as 


fynonymous, moſt of the obſervations in this diſcourſe relate to 


thoſe Diſſenters who have only rejected the doctrines of Caiwini/m, 
as well as to thoſe who have rejected the doctrine of the divinity 


of Chrif, Indeed, whole congregations who would not ſcruple 
to avow themſelves Unitarians are not many. But as a few 
- years ago there were hardly any, it may be hoped that ſome 
years hence there will be more, both i in London, and in the 
_— . : 


is 
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is no vanity to ſay that the Unitarian Diſſenters 
conſiſt, for the moſt part, of men of reading and 
reflection, they have not that attachment to each 
other, or to their reſpective ſocieties, that chriſ | 
tians of other denominations have. 5 
One cauſe certainly is, that though Unitarian 
Diſſenters are not apt to entertain any doubt of Pl 5 
the truth of their principles, they do not lay ſo 
much ſtreſs upon them as other chriſtians do upon 
theirs. Nor, indeed, is there any reaſon why 
they ſhould, when they do not conſider the hold. 
ing of them to be at all neceſſary to ſalvation, which 
other chriſtians often do with reſpe& to theirs. 
They, therefore, take much lefs pains to make 
proſelytes, and are leſs concerned to inculcate 
their principles upon their children, their WO 
and their dependents in general. | hg 
Beſides, it cannot be denied that many of thoſe *y 
who judge ſo truly concerning particular tenets 
in religion, have attained to that cool unbiaſſed 
temper of mind, in conſequence of becoming _ 
more indifferent to religion in general, and to 
all the modes and doctrines of it. Though, 1 
therefore, they are in a more fayourable ſituation 9 
for diſtinguiſhing between truth and falſehood, 
they are not likely to acquire a ea for what they 
conceive to be the truth. Conſequently, when 
they are ſatisfied with reſpect to any controveraed 
d 


\ 
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| | dg: concerning which they may. have had 
_ the curĩoſiey to make ſome enquiry; they preſently 
i _, diſmiſs the ſubject from their thoughts; and thus 
1 never reading or thinking about it, except when 
it is caſually mentioned, they are not in the way 
of being intereſted in it, and cannot be Age 
to make any great ſacrifices to it. | 
From this principle it is, that great numbers 
——— Vnitarians in the church of England, 
and even among the clergy, do not feel the im- 
propriety and abſurdity, to ſay nothing more 
Harſh, of continuing to countenance a mode of 
worſhip, which, if they were queſtioned about it, 
they could not deny to be, according to their own 
principles, idolatrous and blaſphemous. Such 
perſons, alſo, having no zeal for ſpeculative reliz 
gion, merely becauſe they have no zeal for religion 
in general, their moral conduct, though decent, is 
not what is deemed ſtri& and exemplary. + 
From a juſt averſion to every thing that looks 
like hypocriſy,” and preciſeneſs, they rather lean 
to the extreme of freedom and faſhionable difſiz 
pation. They are not altogether deſtitute of re- 
ligion, but they do not value themſelves upon it, 
and do not wiſh to become the ſubjects of con- 
verſation, or to draw any particular notice upon 
themſelves on that account. They would be 
aſhamed to abandon their religion, but they 
e neither 
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| neirher themſelves think, nor do Wap with others 
to think much about it. | 
Io perſons who conſider human narure, ond 
what uſually takes place in fimilar circumſtances, 
this cannot be thought at all extraordinary. It 
may eaſily be conceived, that perſons who trouble 
themſelves very little about religion or chrif- 
tianity, and therrfore on whom the principles of 
it can have little practical influence, may yet have 
the good ſenſe, if they ſhould be led to turn their 
thoughts to the ſubject, to. perceive that Chritt, 
who had nothing in his external appearance dif- 
ferent from that of any other man, who always 
diſclaimed any ſuperior powers of his own, and 
who expreſsly aſſerted that his Father was the only 
true Cad (which might be ſeen-on a very light 
inſpection of the goſpel hiſtory) could not be the 
ſupreme. God himſelf, or the maker of the world 
in any ſenſe of the word. The connexion be- 
tyeen this ſimple truth, nad. a regular chriſtian 
life is very flight. | 
It requires very particular attention to the doc- a 
wh of the goſpel, and the great object of it, 
viz. the revelation of a future life, before it can, 
in the nature of things, impreſs the heart, and 
change the lif-./ And men of the world, though 
of good underſtanding, and ſome reading, may 
well be ſuppoſed to ſtop at the mere ſpeculative 
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truth. There muſt, no doubt, be great numbers 
in this ſituation in Diſſenting congregations: as 
well as elſewhere.) //Were all the ſpeculative Uni- 
tarians in the church of England to become ſe- 
rious chriſtians, and conſequently think it their 
duty to leave it, the deſertion would be yeay 
_ Jn and alarming. ann 
In fact, there is no greater nb 3 
of the lukewarmneſs of the generality of Unita- 
rians, than there is of the generality of chriſtians; 
of all. denominations. There are few perſons 
in compariſon in this country, and indeed in 
Europe, but who are nominally believers in 
chriſtianity, and who would be affronted if their 


Faith ſhould be called in queſtion; and yet the 


bulk of theſe profeſſing chriſtians are nothing 
more than chriſtians in name. In the courſe 
of their lives they give very little attention 
to their principles, and whatever virtue or good 
conduct they may have, it is the mere effect of 
habit, and of the general influences to which they 
are expoſed, derived ultimately, L doubt not, from 
the chtiſtianity of their parents, and that of pre- 
| ceding generations, but not immediately b 
r chriſtianity of their own, _ 

We ſhall the leſs wonder at this being 5s aſs 
at preſent, when, if we look back into hiſtory, we 

Au find that ir- was the ſame even at the firſt 

DTT IM promulgaion 
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_ promulgation of chriſtianity, when every pro- 
feſſing chriſtian was ſo from himſelf, and without 
having been educated one. In our Saviour's own 
life time, great numbers, probably the bulk of the 
people of the Jews, were ſatisfied that he was a 
real prophet, and after his reſurrection, that he 
was the Meſſiah, and therefore ought to have 
ranked with chriſtians ; but yet, through fear, 
ame, or ſome other ſiniſter influence, did not 
openly do it: Alſo, in. thoſe who did join them- 
ſelves to the ſociety of chriſtians, there were all 
degrees of faith and of firmneſs ; and probably 
few of them, in compariſon, would have had the 
courage to be martyrs. In order, therefore, to 
form a juſt eſtimate of the number of thoſe whom 
we ſhould now call chriſtians, or who believed 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, we muſt, in the firſt 


place, make great allowance for thoſe who would = 


not bezr much ſuffering, or perſecution, for the 
ſake of Chriſt, which in thoſe times was almoſt 
unavoidable, and a till gieater allowance for the 
numbers of thoſe who, in ſuch perilous times, 
contented themſ:lves with thinking well of the 
chriſtian cauſe, without ever joining it at all. 
At the time of the reformation, many perſons 
were ſufficiently convinced of the abſurdity of the 
_ ſyſtem, and of the tyranny of the church of 
H2 Rome. 
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Rome, who yet atquicſced in it, without finding 
themſelves diſpoſed either to ds or to ſuffer much 
for the ſake of 'a reform. Many, who had the 
courage to join the reformers, where they could 
do it with little danger, were only men of good 
underſtanding, but immerſed in all the vices of 
the times, and were a diſgrace to the reformation. 
Of this, Eraſmus made great, and probably 
juſt complaint. We have been ſtunned long 
„ enough,” he ſaid, © with the cry of goſpel, 
« ooſpel, goſpel. We want goſpel manners.” 
Jortin's life of him, p. 44. 
It is, therefore, nothing extraordinary, if 2 
great number of the Unitarians of the preſent age 
be only men of good ſenſe, and without much prac- 
tical religion, while others of them who do give 
proper attention to their principles, as chriſtians 
and Unitarians, are, as their enemies muſt ac- 
knowledge, the moſt exemplary of men. Upon 
the whole, conſidering the great mixture of ſpi- 


+ . ritual pride and bigotry in fome of the moſt 


zealous trinitarians, I think the moral character 
of the Unitarians in general, allowing that there 
is in them a greater apparent conformity to the 
world than'is obſervable in the others, approaches 
more nearly to the proper temper of chriſtianity. 
It i is more chearful, more benevolent, and more 
\ 3 ä candid. 
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candid. The former have probably leſs, and the 
latter, I hope, ſomething more, of a real mere 

ol religion than they ſeem to have. 

Theſe Unitarians, however, wanting a ſufficient 
degree of zeal for their principles, and-not valuing 
themſelves upon them, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have much attachment to the chriſtian ſocieties 
to which they nominally belong, or to inculcate 
their principles with much earneſtneſs upon their 
children. Theſe, therefore, having never heard 
much upon the ſubject, and much leſs than their 
parents, will not be ſo well eſtabliſned in their 
principles as their parents are, and will be ſtill leſs 
attached to chriſtian ſocieties. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, a marriage into a family in which other 
principles are profeſſed with more zeal, or ſuch 
an increaſe of fortune as ſhall raiſe a man above 
the level of his fellow worſhippers, and thereby 
lead him into other connexions, will be ſufficient 
to carry him, Unitarian as he may be in principle, 
into the eſtabliſhed church, or make him neglect 
public worſhip intirely. As to thoſe Unitarians 
who both underſtand their principles, and feel the 
importance of them, there is no danger of their 
ever forſaking them, or the ſocieties of WII 
Unitarians to which they belong. 

This being, I apprehend, the ſtate of the fad, 


wo things ſem 20 me 20 be wanting a de good 
RS by: By and 
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and permanent ſtate of our ſocieties. The firſt - 
is, that care be taken to inſtruct our children in 
the principles that we profeſs, and to bring tho 
fubje&t frequently before them; which alone can 
beget an attachment to them, like to that which 
we 'perceive in the children of Mahometans; 
Jews, Papiſts, and the foreign Proteſtants. We 
_ muſt contrive to introduce theſe things into-the 
daily or frequent employment of our children; 
and though this may be ſometimes even irkſome 
to them, yet, within certain bounds, it will con- 
tribute to make them leſs able to do without their 
religion. It will in time be of ſo much import- 
ance to them, that nothing elſe will be able to 9 
fupply | its place; But to expect this effect wich- 
out the neceſſary preparation for it, in the prey 
vious inſtruction and habits of their lives, is to ſit 
_ and look for miracles, 
Now, we can never reaſonably Ee" tie this' 
| careful inſtruction of youth, though it be the 
proper duty of parents, will ever be ſufficiently 
attended to by all parents, unleſs it he an expreſs 
object in the chriſtian ſocieties to which they be- 
long. Bur when once jt is well underſtood to be 
the ſtanding rule of any chriſtian ſociety, that all 
the children belonging to it are to be inſtructed, 
and regulatly examined in the principles of chriſ. 
| vianjey, * Parenes will de aſhamed of their de · 
ficiencies, 


— 
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ficiencies, and will be, reminded to exert them- 
ſelves in order to prevent that reproach ; becauſe 
it will, in fact, fall upon themſelyes, However, 
let the parents be ever ſo remiſs, the buſineſs wil! 
be done in ſome degree or Gif even Wa 
Anu of them. fp 7 
In this obviouſly important daes the og 
Wander Unitarian Diſſenters have been ſtrangely 
negligent ; and yet a tolerable , apology, may. be 
made for the paſt conduct of the miniſters, as far 
as the neglect has been theirs. Till very lately, 
few of them have been at liberty to make uſe of 
any other forms of inſtruction, than ſuch as have 
contained principles which they could. not incul- 
cate with a good conſcience, and therefore when 
the buſineſs was not abſolutely inſiſted, upon, they 
choſe to decline it; leaving to the parents, what 
is, no doubt, their duty, but which, when neg- 
lected by the miniſter, will too ole be. wholly 
neglected by themſelyes,.. te 
| Foreign Proteſtants, I believe, « f all. denomi- 
nations, pay the ſtricteſt attention ta this huſineſs 
of the religious inſtruction of their children, and 
| youth, and they, find the happy effects of it. In 
Geneva, I am informed, that all perſons, withoyr 
regard to rank or fortune, are put into a courſe af 
catechetical inſtruction, from twelve to faurteen 
- y6ars of age, after which. they are always.cxgmined 
H 4 by 
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by the paſtor, and then conſtantly become com. 
municants, or receive the Lord's Supper, _ 
they afrerwards never neglect. 

Being at Straſburgh, in the year 1974, 1 had 
the curioſity to go into one of the Lutheran 
churches at fix o'clock in the morning, and at 
that early hour I found three miniſters doing duty 
in three different parts of the church, © One of 
them was inſtructing a claſs of young children, 
another one of bigger boys and girls, and the 
third, a claſs of young women, full grown. In 
another church I found two miniſters ſo em- 
ployed, and this on à week-day. I was much 
ſtruck, and hope edified by the ſight. I was in- 
formed that this buſineſs of catechizing is indiſ. 
penſable with all the Lutherans, and that, as in 
Geneva, they all become communicants at the 
age of fourteen, or even younger. Both theſe 
things tend to produce an attachment to their 
religion, and make them leſs liable to dene ity 
or their reſpectioe churches. 

As the cauſe of our paſt negle is now happily 

removed, by the more liberal turn of our congre- 
gations (a turn which perhaps, however, they 
would not have acquired ſo ſoon, if the rigid inſti. 
tutions of our anceſtors had been kept up) ſo 
that miniſters are at full liberty to adopt what- 
ever methods of inſtruction they ſhall chemſelves 
2 Mes moſt 
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moſt approve, it may be hoped that a ſenſe ofthe 
importance of this attention to children and 
young perſons will again ſtrike us, and that the 
effects of it will be as happy, and as conſpicuous, 
with us as it is with others; enfbreing and perpe- 
tuating liberal principles, together with à regard 
to what is moſt practical and uſeful in the teli- 
gion we profeſs. Could this attention be given 
by the clergy, to all: the children belonging to the 
eſtabliſhed church, how much profligacy, both in 
the higher and the lower ranłs of people, might 
it not prevent? We might then travel and ſleep 
with more ſecurity than we can do at preſentz 
eſpecially in the neighhourhood of the metropolis. 
In no part of the chriſtian world, perhaps, is 
the inſtruction of the common people fo much 
neglected as it is in this country. Mr. Richards, 
in his Tour to Peterſburgh through Germany, ſays, 
P. 143, The carriers in general are ſober and 
e careful, and it is uſual in this part of the world 
« (viz. between Dantzick and Berlin) to join in 
prayer and other devotions, in the morning, 
<© on the roads, and often at other times. Reli“ 
gion does not ſeem here the effect of hypocriſy 
* or enthufiaſm;: but the natural conſequence of 
* early endeavours in parents to inſti] . eh 
Kea ret pats ts c 3 t 479112 
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If it! ſhould be inconvenient to ſome families 

for the children to attend the conſtant inſtructions 
of the 11iniſter,/ as on account of many of them 
being educated from home, there might at leaſt 
be amal examinations, for which the children 
Hould prepare themſelves, that both the miniſter, 
and the congregation- at large, might have the 
fatisfattion to know that the inſtruction of all the 
children and youth belonging to them was not 
wholly neglected, notwithſtanding any circum- 
ſtances that might be rather unfayourable to it. 

The ſecond thing wanting to the coherence of 
the members of our ſocieties, I apprehend to be 
the reſtoration of the office of elders, whoſe buſineſs 


m was to give due attention to every thing in 


hich the welfare of the ſociety was concerned, 
and eſpecially to give admonitions and reproofs, 
when they were apprehended to be neceſſary. 
Some time ago difſenting miniſters; getting a 
more liberal turn of thinking than the generality 
of their hearers, found themſelves incommoded 


by theſe elders, and therefore ſuffered them, where- 
ever they could, to be diſuſed. But the conſe- 
quence of this has been, that our congregations 
have become mere audiences, the members of then 
having little attachment to each other, except in 
_ Nt ann of the ſame preacher; an incon- 
N venience 


- 
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venience on which I have enlarged in my Efſay on 
_ Church Diſcipline, and alſo in this diſcourſe.” ..... 

To create an attachment to any cauſe, we myſt, 
if we conſult human nature, make it a conſtant 
object of attention to all who profeſs an adherence 
to it, by giving them ſomething to do with reſpect 
to it, and alſo ſomething to hope, and ſomething 


| to fear. Was jt. ever known that any man became 4 


attached to any kind of . ſociety. in which he was a 


mere cypher, in which he had no ſphere of action, 


and when. nothing that he did had any chance of 


being heard of, or of being mentioned to his 


praiſe, either in the ſociety, or out of it? And 


yet this is generally the caſe with our. ſacieties, 


except on the change of a miniſter, when a few 


perſons haye an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 


themſelves by the ſupport of hei favourite cas 
didates. 


and are perhaps Ala leſt they ſhould diſ- 
guſt and loſe ſome of the ſociety, by the exerciſe 
of any thing like church diſcipline, co 

which they have entertained a frightful idea, from 
having heard of the abuſes of it. But if we 


abandon every thing that has been abuſed, we 8. 
muſt give up chriſtianity itſelf. In conſequence 


ol rheſe apprehenſions, however, let a man behave 
S | ever 


Many-perſons,are e 


\ 


5 confidering, 
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cver fo ill in ſome of our ſocieties, and become 


ever ſo great a diſgrace to us, there are many who 


would never diſclaim; or even eenſure him; not 
that for one that they might loſe 
through a diſguſt of this kind, e loſe ten 


chrough indifference. 


In this courſe things have webaded wich us 
tin the whole buſineſs of admonition, which in all 


ſocieties cannot but be often requiſite, is now = 


wholly left to the miniſter; and by him, for very 


obvious reaſons, it can never be expected to be 


applied. Indeed, conſidering the ſituation of diſ- 
fenting rniniſters, it is wonderful that they ſhould 
havt the virtue to ſtruggle with their other dif- 


culties, and thoſe ariſing from a narrow and in- 


ſufficient income; at the ſame time; and yet the 
circurſtances of the diſſenting laity in this country 
are ſuch, that, obliged as they are to contribute 


their full ſhare to the expence of an enormous 


eftabliſhment, from which they derive-no advan- 
tage, greater exertions in favour of their miniſters | 
cannot be expected of them. 

In this ſituation, let the a dens has ever 0 
excellent, and willing to do their duty, they are 
but men, and therefore exertions more than human 
cannot be expected of them. It is unfortunate 
alſo, that the remains of a e veneration 
N a 4 «oe 
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for the miniſterial character, have been the means 
of preventing them from receiving that aſſiſtance 
in ſome parts of their work, which other members 
of the ſociery might, with eule per | 
| give them. 

The inconvenience * our ae ſyſtem, if is 
can be called one, is peculiarly viſible in the 
metropolis; for in the country, at leaſt in this 
part of it, there is more of the appearance of 
chriſtian churches; and therefore we keep together 
better. There Diſſenters are little more than 
hearers of this or that particular perſon, whom 
they pay for his ſervices, and who may therefore 
be expected to ſtudy their goed will, more than 
their ediſcation. In this ſituation, without more 
diſintereſted virtue than we ought to expect in 
man, he will naturally attend moſt to the more 
oſtentatious duties of his office, and neglect the 
reſt. Of courſe, all regular inſtruct ion of youth 
has long been forgotten among them; and the 
conſequence is, that the preſent generation, having 
been brought up with little knowledge of their 
principles as Chriſtians, Proteſtants, or Diſſenters, 
have little attachment to them; and mixing with 
the wide world, they are ſoon loſt to every thing 
that is good or great, without its being conſidered 
as any perſon's particular buſineſs, in the language 
of eg to ſeek and tn ſave them. 1 


* 


Diſſenters 
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Diſſenters in London, having no connexion 


Vith one anotlier, and having nothing to do with 


their miniſter, except in the character of a preacher, 


come at length to attend to nothing but his elo- 


quence and delivery; and if theſe are not ſufficiens | 
to keep them attached to any place, they go for 


their entertainment (for it deſerves no other name) 


Elſewhere ; and in this way, acquiring a falſe and 
faſtidious taſte, they become, at length, indifferent 
to every thing of the kind; and indeed it can be 

no wonder, for then it is a poor 'objet. 
It is ſaid, that in London children and young 
perſons cannot attend the catechetical inſtructions 
of the miniſters; on account of their being educated 
from home. Admitting this to be the caſe, fome 
degree of attention might be given to them, at 
leaſt, in the way of general examination, at the 

ſeaſon of their uſual return from ſchool. But 
what is become of that claſs of people who cannot 
afford to ſend their children to diſtant ſchools? 
It is obferved, that ſome congregations in or near 
London, conſiſt, for the moſt part, of perſons of 
fortune, and their ſervants. Can thoſe moſt im- 
portant claſſes of men, the loweſt and the middle 
ranks, have been loſt to the Diſſenters in any 
place, without there having been ſome fault in 


the conftitution or government of our churches. 


If theſe people, which conſtitute the baſis of the 
| Mini 
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great pyramid of human ſociety, be(vaniſhed, the 
whole ſuperſtructure ma) juſtly, be p to 
ſubſide, and diſappear in due ſucceſſion. 
Now, however, before it be too late, is the 
time to revive an uſeful church diſcipline among 
us. I truſt we ſhall do ſo when we have ſufficiently 
reflected on the ſubje&, and that we ſhall experi- 
ence the happy effects of it. But being a thing 
that, of late, we have not been uſed to, it will 
require peculiar diſcretion at the outſet, and there- 
fore it may be adviſcable to do it by degrees ; and 
the eaſieſt of all introductions, is to apply it to 


the ſole purpoſe of giving the miniſter ſome aſſiſt- 


- ance in the buſineſs of catechizing. This alſo 
will be the means of eſtabliſhing and ſecuring the 
advantage of it to poſterity. - For when there 
ſhall be perſons appointed, whoſe bulineſs it will | 
be to ſee that the children and young perſons are 
properly atrended to, it will become a meaſure of | 
the congregation itſelf, and will no longer depend 
upon the inclination of any particular miniſter. 
Future miniſters will then have no choice, but 
that of the method and form of doing it, and in 
this they ſhould by no means be dictated to. The 
thing irſelf muſt then be done, ſince it will be as 
much expected of them as preaching, being i in 


of re. im ll 
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To prevent all poſſible abuſe of the inſtitution 
of Elders; 1 ſhould think it adviſeable that they 
be choſen annualh, and by ballot; and let it alſo 
be generally underſtood, that all the beſt qualified 
members of the ſociety ſhall ſerve, though not 
regularly, in rotation. There is no reaſon either 
in the nature of the thing, or that can be drawn 
2 the ſcriptures,” that the office ſhould be for 

The idea of a fixed ſpiritual charaBer has 
0 the ſource of great abuſe. The people who 


5 create, muſt likewiſe have a power to cbange their 


own officers. They give them no qualifications, 
but only make trial of thoſe they have. If any 


perſons appear to be peculiarly well qualified to 


ſerve the ſociety i in this capacity, they will natu- 
rally be choſen again and again; and there is no 
reaſon why the people ſhould not be ſerved in 


what they think the beſt manner; but let them 


always have the power to undo what themſelves 
have done, if they ſhould wiſh to do it. 
The congregation at the New Meeting in Bir- 
mingham, having (in conſequence | of the ſingular 
zeal and exemplary conduct of my predeceſſors, 
and my excellent colleague, whom I may reckon 
among them) attained to a degree of liberality of 
ſentiment, hardly equalled in any other place, is 


in circumſtances peculiarly” favourable for the 


meaſure 
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meaſure that I would recommend. There being 
no material difference of opinion between the 
miniſters and people, and the miniſters having 
the moſt perfect confidence in each other and in 
the people, they can have no reaſon to apprehend 
the leaſt inconvenience to themſelves from any 
ſcheme that has thie good of the ſociety in general 

for its object. Neither the buſineſs of catethizing, 
nor the office of Elders, can have any thing for- 
midable to them. This latter can only operate 
to aid them in the execution of what they 20 of 
deviſe for the common good. | 

In theſe ſingularly favourable Arc it 
would, certainly, be bighly blameable, not to 
take the advantage that is hereby given us, either 


to revive any truly valuable inſtitution, or to de- 


viſe any new one, that may promiſe to be uſeful to 
ourſelves, and thus ſerve as an example to others. 
And I hope that, conſidering the effects of pre- 
0 judices and habits of long ſtanding, we have not 
been negligent, and that we are manifeſtly in a 
progreſs to a ſtate of ſtill greater improvement, 
I do not mean by forming more new inſtitutions, 
but by the natural operation and effect of ſuch as 
have been formed already. By the laſt, to which 
this diſcourſe relates, ſufficient proviſion will, I 
hope, be made for the. moſt fy benefit to 
the ſociety in all future time. ts 
Fo: 8 
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The moſt important objects being now gained, 


there is leſs, reaſon to be ſolicitous about any 
thing farther. And whatever may hereafter be 
thought expedient Will, by this means, be more 
eaſily carried into execution than any thing that 
has been done already, I truſt that miniſters and 


people will have no other ſtudy or ambition but . 


to build one another up in the holy faith whereof we 
make profeſſion, wank to provoke unto _ 3 0 
Wy works, ; 4 


BiauixcnAu, New Mrrrixs-Hevsz, 
November *4s 1782. 


„ 1 


| | Rev. Sin, 


E, the ſubſcribers to this place, are nor 


aſſembled in conſequence of the Sermon 
you have delivered us upon the conſtitution of a 
chriſtian church, and in conformity with the pro- 
poſal you then made, we have proceeded to the 
choice of twelve perſons to ſuperintend the affairs 
of the congregation. 


Under a full perſuaſion that the Sermon alluded . 


to may be extenſively uſeful to our Diſſenti 
15 brechren 1 in nend, we cannot but wiſh its pub- 
lication, 
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lication, and do now very chearfully concur in . | | 
expreſſing this wiſh; not doubting of its meeting = 
a candid acceptance, and alſo a chearful com- 
pliance, unleſs you have RENEE realen for | 


declining it; 
Permit us, Sir, to embrace this opportunity 4 ; 
conveying our united thanks for your exemplary ; 
diligence, in the Paſtoral office, and partieularly 
in the truly important work of catechizing and 
lecturing the children and youth of the congre- 
gation. Tour unparalleled affiduity and labour 
in this great duty, entitles you to our warmeſt 
and affectionate gratitude; and whilſt we deſire 
to aſſure you, that we have a deep ſenſe of the 
obligations you have thereby laid us under, you 
will give us leave to add our fervent wiſhes, that 
the good ſucceſs which already dawns upon theſe | 
labours, may go on to increaſe ſtill more abun- + 7 
- dantly, and that generations to come may riſe up 
and call you Bleſſed, 


Signed in the owes 


And on the bebalf of the 1 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


I 2 | This 
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\ This voluntary teſtimony from the chriſtian 
' ſociety. I now ſerve (and which, I truſt, 1 ſhall be 
more and more ſolicitous to merit) together with 
a ſimilar one from the congregation at Leeds, on 
leaving that place, I think more truly honourable, 
than the thanks of our Houſe of Commons to an 
_ admiral or general. I hope, however, I ſhall 
have a ſtill greater reſpect to the plaudit gf our 
common maſter, whoſe commiſſion, by which the 

conduct of all miniſters of the goſpel ſhould be 

governed (John xxi, 15 * is to coo his lambs as 
well as his 1 | 


B: watchful, and n the Pen which 
ee that are ready to die. | 
Ruv. ili. 2. 


N the firſt diſcourſe that I addreſſed to 
1 Jou, after my acceptance of the invi- 
tation with which you honoured me, to 
undertake the paſtoral office among you, in 
conjunction with my worthy colleague, I 
took the liberty to point out the proper ob- 
jects of all truly Chriſtian Societies, and to 
give a general idea of what appeared to me 
to be. the beſt method of gaining them, 
with a reference to ſome things relating to 
the conſtitution of a chriſtian church, on 
which I intended to explain myſelf farther 
at ſome future opportunity; and on that 
ſubject I ſhall now take the liberty to diſ- 
courſe more fully, What I ſhall now pro- 
poſe is, in fact, a continuation of my firſt | 
diſcourſe, and alſo of another that I deli- 
vered on the ſubject of religious knowledge, 

[ fe 1 
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in which J propoſed the Hi ſtem of catechifing, 


that has ſince been carried into execution; 
having purpoſely given you a proper trial 
of part of the Faak er 1 Fe the 
remainder. 

Something, I obſerved, jy indeed much, | 
was to be done by- your miniſters, but that 
N more depended upon yourſelves. The buſi- 
neſs of inſtruction, both promiſcuous to all 
deſcriptions of perſons from the pulpit, and 
what, for my own. part, I deem to be more 
really uſeful ſtill, the inſtruction of young 
perſons of different ages ſeparately, is almoſt 
all that can be undertaken with propriety, 
and good effect, by any perſons in the ſitu- 
ation of miniflers. But there are duties 
(which yet we find in the New Teſtament 
to be indiſpenſable in the members of the 
fame ſociety) which can only be well done 
by thoſe who are in a ſituation very different 
from theirs, 

Now it is thetlacy:s of us, your minis, 
freely to propoſe to you whatever we appre- 
hend to be for your advantage as a chriſtian 

Ts only "— your candid atten tion 
0 
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to what may be offered in its. fayour,- that 
you would then judge for yourſelves, with 
the ſame freedom with which we propoſe, 

and either adopt or negle& what may be 
recommended to you, as you yourlſelyes 
' ſhall think fit. But we muſt take it for 
| granted that, as you have formed yourſelves 
into a. chriſtian ſociety, it is your ſerious 
wiſh: that the proper ends of ſuch a ſociety 
be anſwered among you. Why elſe do you 
call yourſelves chriſtians, and afſemble here 
as ſuch? We can therefore ”__ differ about 
the means, 
Whatever ſociety a man e W 
himſelf a member of, he ought to ſtudy the 
improvement and flouriſhing ſtate of it, and 
endeavour to make it anſwer its proper end 
in the beſt manner. This you would do, 
of courſe, as members of a philoſophical 
ſociety, or of any corporation, or civil ſo- 
ciety. In theſe circumſtances you would 
ſtudy the original conſtitution of that ſoci- 
ety, and if any hurtful innovations had crept, 
into it, you would think it your duty to 
reſtore it to its firſt principles, and at all 
14 events 
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events make it to anſwer its Proper pure 
poſe. 1 


On the fame maxims we, ought. to a& 
as members of chriſtian ſocieties; and con- 


ſidering that aur object, as chriſtians, is of 
infinitely more moment to us than any thing 
that we can haye in view by philoſophical 
or civil ſocieties, we ſhould ſtudy the prin- 
ciples of chriſtianity, and the conſtitution 
of chriſtian churches, with more attention 
than we do any thing elſe, and labour more 
to bring them to their proper perfection. 

No doubt can be entertained of the uſe 
and propriety of che original conſtitution of 
chriſtian churches, ſince they were founded 
by the apoſtles themſelves; and their regu- 
lations were by no means of a temporary 


. 


* 


nature, confined to their own age, but were 


ſuch as, from the nature of things, and of 
man, muſt be of equal uſe in all ages. I 
ſhall therefore, on this occaſion, give you 
a general idea of the principles on which 
chriſtian churches were originally formed, 
and the out line of their primitive conti 
oe” with the advantages reſulting from it; 


and 
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| and hall ehen repreſent hst it is That wo. 


faffer by our deviation from their plan, and 
what I think may be adviſeable for u us to de 
in our preſent eircumſtances. 

_ » Since chriſtianity, like any other religion, 
conſiſts of doctrines, which all chriſtians be- 
- lieve, and thoſe who are not chriſtians do 
not believe, it is evident that no perſon can 
be a proper member of a chriſtian ſociety 
who is not a chriſtian in principle. Though, 
therefore, a heathen, or a mahometan, a 
deiſt, or an atheiſt, ſnould for any particu- 
lar reaſon, chuſe to attend the worſhip of 
this place, and contribute to the ſupport of 
it, you could not conſider him as a proper 
member of your ſociety, You meet here 
as chriſtians, and therefore cannot conſider 
any other than a chriſtian as one of your 
body. 

But this was not the only thing that the 
apoſtles conſulted in forming chriſtian ſo- 
cieties. They chiefly reſpected the ultimate 
and proper object of chriſtianity, which was 
the forming good men, men fearing God, 
e conſcientiouſly diſcharging the moral 

duties 
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duties of life, as preparatory to that immor- 


tal ſtate, which it was the great object of 
chriſtianity fully to reveal to us. Without 
this they conſidered a man to be as effec- 
tually, unqualified. for being a member of a 
chriſtian ſociety as if he had been an unbe- 
| liever ; becauſe his nominal belief of chriſ- 
tianity had no proper influence on his ** 
haviour in life, 
Our Saviour himſelf has fully 8 : 
us to conſider any perſon, how nearly ſoever 
connected with us (for he uſes the term 
brotber) who obſtinately reſiſts reaſonable 
admonition with reſpect to his moral con- 
duct, as an heathen man and a publican, Al- 
fo, the man at Corinth who had married his 
father's wife is not ſaid to have been an un- 
_ believer in chriſtianity (indeed in thoſe days 
there was no temptation for any ſuch perſons 
to join themſelves to chriſtian ſocieties) and 
yet the apoſtle Paul gives the moſt peremp- 
_ tory orders to excommunicate him, and to 
*» diſclaim all connexion with him. All chriſ- 
tians ought to be perſons whoſe light fbould 
foine before men, that others may ſee their good 
5 |  quorks, 
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works, . They ought to provoke to love and 
to good works, and not ſuffer fin in each other ; 
making converts to. Chriſtianity by their 

lives, no leſs than by their doctrine, and ar- 
guments. % e alas aids + i; 
Whatever, therefore, gives public offence 
or ſcandal, tends to defeat the principal end 
of chriſtian ſocieties, according to the idea 
that the apoſtles evidently had of them. 
And in all the primitive times we find that 
the moſt rigorous attention was given to the 
conduct of all profeſſing chriſtians, Every 

. perſon whoſe conduct in life was deemed to 
be unworthy of his chriſtian profeſſion was 
as certainly diſowned by them, as if he had 
renounced the belief of chriſtianity ; - nor 
was he ever re-admitted to the privileges of 
any chriſtian ſociety, till, þy a due courſe of 

| penitence, the cauſe of ſcandal Was deemed 
to be removed. | | 
Pliny, a civil magiſtrate under the empe- 

| for Trajan, about ſeventy years after the 
death of Chriſt, , giving an account of the 
chriſtians to his maſter, from the informa- 
tion of thoſe who during the perſecution 

2 2 
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| Had deſerted them, fays, that they were per- 
ſons who bound themſelves by an oath, not 
to the commiſſion of any wickedneſs (with 
which in thoſe times they were generally 
charged) but not to be guilty of theft, rob- 
| bery, adultery, or other immoralities, which 
he particularly enumerates ; fo that it was 
not ſo much the belief of any particular 
tenets, as the practice of virtue, that made a 
perſon a proper member of a chriſtian ſo- 
ciety in that early age. This diſcipline can- 
not be denied toyhave had a moſt ex traordi- 
nary effect for ſeveral centuries, and indeed 
the extreme rigour of it was one of the 
cauſes of the fatal relaxation of all proper 
diſcipline in after ages. But when ſo many 
cauſes contributed to the corruption of the 
faith of chriſtians, it could not be expected 
that their diſcipline alone ſhould remain pure 
and uncorrupted. * 

It has pleaſed God, by the light of the 
reformation, to remove many of the abuſes 


both in doctrine and diſcipline, and we now 4 * 


ſee chriſtian churches aſſuming a different 


"ad better 6 But it could not be 
| e | 
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expected that any ſet of men, in any age, 
ſhould be able to rectify ſuch a multiplicity. 
of abuſes as had deformed out holy religion 
in the dark ages of popery, and which had 
in a great meaſure defeated the proper end 
and object of it. | 

Ouranceſtors, the Pins, mia gill 


farther from the doctrine and diſcipline. of 
what had been called the Catholic church. 
than thoſe who framed the conſtitution of 
the church which is by law eſtabliſhed in 
this country. We, the proteſtant diſſenters 
of this age, have improved, as we think, 
upon their ſyſtem of doctrine, but we do 
not ſeem to have given ſo much attention 
as we ought to have done to matters of diſei- 
pline; and for want of this many of the moſt 
valuable ends of chriſtian ſocieties are but 
imperfectly obtained among us. Indeed, 


vue are ſo far relaxed in this reſpect, that we 


want the neceſſary principles of union and 


permanency, which all ſocieties ſhould con- 


ſult. For chriſtian ſocieties ſhould govern 
themſelves by the rules of human prudence _. 


and policy, as well as other ſocieties,” It 
was 


” 
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was ſufficient for chriſtianity to have been 
eſtabliſhed at firſt by rniracles, and it muſt 
now ſupport itſelf by its own evidence, and 
the wiſe conſtitution of its churches. 

If you aſk'' what was the conſtitution of 
the chriſtian churches in the time of the 
apoſtles, I anſwer, it may eaſily be collected 
from the New Teſtament, and it appears to 
have been extremely fimple and effectual 
with reſpect to its object. Wherever a 
number of perſons were brought to embrace 
chriſtianity, ſo that a church could be form- 
ed, the apoſtles directed that elders ſhould. 
be ordained for the inſtruction and govern« 
ment of that church. The number of them 
was indefinite, but they conſiſted of the moſt 
knowing and prudent of the members, and 
in general they were alſo perſons of property 
and natural influence in the place. If the 
church was large, they alſo choſe younger 
perſons, whom they called deacons, to attend 
to things of an inferior nature; Every thing 
relating to the inſtruction or government of 
the chureh was determined by the elders in 
ordinary caſes, but the people at large had 


votes 
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votes in all caſes of conſequence! In the 
New Teſtament theſe elders are promif- | 
cuouſly called bps or overſeers, and at 
rſt none of them had any pre-eminence or 
authority over the reſt. Afterwards this 
title of 5;/hop was appropriated to one of the 
elders, who preſided at their meetings, but 

who had no more real power than he. of 
the others. | 
In the ordinary tags of chriſtians 
the ſcriptures were' read, and alſo explained, 
if any perſon prefent was thought qualified 
to do it, hymns were ſung, prayers wert 
made, and in early times the Lord's ſupper | 
was always adminiſtered. 
How theſe 'primitive bitkops roſe to the 
rank and power of biſhops in the charch of 
Rome, and one of them to be Pope, claiming 
all power in heaven and earth, how theſe | 
elders came to be the ſame with thoſe wo 
were afterwards called priefls, and how the 
deacons likewiſe came to have a ſimilar ſacred 
character, in conſequence of which the 
clergy and laity were confidered as claſſes of 2 
men totally different from each other, and to 
be 
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be governed. by diffegent laws, I ſhall. not 


8 | attempt to how in this place. Divine Pro- 


vidence ſuffered the abuſes, enormous as 
they, were, to ariſe from natural cauſes; and 
by natural canſes alſo, and the uſe of human 
_ endeavours, it has pleaſed the ſame divine 
Providence that the abuſes ſhould be recti- 
fied. But much of them ſtill remains, and 
of the inconveniencies that muſt ever attend 
them, even among us Who call ourſelyes ra- 
tional diſſenters, and who. have receded the 
fartheſt from the church. of Ne and the 
maxims AR. v?1 11 
It was in nen of _ gteat . 
-tindion between the clergy and the /aity, that 
the former, inſtead of being, conſidered only 
as men who are choſen to a certain office by 
the people (an office which they were equally 
qualified to fill before their. appointment to 
it) were regarded as men who had a peculiar | 
X character, and peculiar powers, conferred by 
God himſelf, in a ſupernatural manner, in 
the ceremony of eonſecration; ſo that the 
facraments of the church (the virtue of 
which Was immoderately magnified) were 


not b 
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not devrined to be valid, unleſs they ſhould 
be adminiſtered by a prieſt, "ny or- 
dained for that purpoſe. 

Now are we Diſſenters entirely free even 
from this ſuperſtition? How few congre- 
gations are there, who would permit their 
own miniſters, perſons regularly educated 
to their office, and who have preached with 
univerſal approbation among them for many 
yeats, to baptize their children, or to ad- 
miniĩſter the Lord's ſupper, before they were 
formally ordained.” This is a great diſgrace | 
to molt of our congregations.” And hbw 
many more are there who would be ſhocked 
at the thought of having their children bap= | 
tized by any layman, though he ſhould be 
ever ſo good a chriſtian and even learned ? 
And yet we find that in the times of the 
apoſtles, this buſineſs of baptizing was con- 
fidered as a kind of work inferior to that of 
preaching. For Paul ſays, 7 Was ot w jen to 
baptize, but to preach the goſpel. 

In ſome reſpects thoſe who are called ra- 
tional diffenters lay more ſtreſs upon the 
GY of | perſons regularly educated than 
K others 
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others do; ſo that when their numbers are 
too ſmall, or their funds too low, to main- 
tain ſuch a perſon, rather than ſerve them= 
ſelves by reading the ſcriptures, proper diſ- 
courſes, and . prayers (for which ſufficient 
helps might eaſily be procured) they diſſolve 
themſelves, and ſuffer the cauſe of religious 
truth and religious liberty, which they really 
value, to become extinct in the place. 
In places where there may bappen to be 
only two or three families of unitarians, or 
rational diflenters, what a foundation would 
be laid for the propagation of their princi- 
ples, if they could ſo far get over this pre- 
judice, as to form a regular ſociety, and ſerve 
themſelves in all the offices of a chriſtian 
church, without the aid of a perſon who has 
no more of a ſpiritual charatter than them- 
ſelyes ; and when they could readily com- 
mand the labours of the ableſt chriſtian 
writers for their ordinary edification? But 
ſo uſed are they to the idea of the neceſſity 
of a regularly educated miniſter to the con- 
ſtitution of a chriſtian ſociety, that being 
unable to procure ſuch a one, they either 
join 
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Join in modes of worſhip which they them- | 


ſelves think to be idolatrous and impious, 
or by frequenting'no public worſhip, do in 


fact ceaſe to make any proper profeſſion of 
chriſtianity at all. .I hope that we ſhall, 


in time, grow wiſer ; and, as we reflect 
more upon the ſubject, ſhall conſider the 
greatneſs of the evil, and apply the propet 


remedy for it. 
What is it but ſuperſtition, or habits ori- 


ginally formed by ſuperſtition, that has 


made the ſervice of regular miniſters to be 
deemed ſo very neceſſary, that if any mi- 
niſter be indiſpoſed, or neceſſarily abſent 
from his place, the congregation ſhould 
either engage the ſervices of another mi- 
niſter, or not meet for public worſhip at all ? 
No ſuch idea would have occurred in the 
primitive age of the church. The weekly 
aſſemblies of chriſtians did not then depend 


upon the preſence of any one perſon of theit 


ſociety, or any number of them. A regu« 
lar chriſtian church ought to be a ſtanding 
body, and to keep up its weekly meetings 
tor * and their common edification,. 

K 2 inde- 
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independently of any circumſtance of this 


kind. There ought to be a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſubſtitutes for every duty and office; 
and nothing can be more eaſy in any ſociety, 


if it conſiſt, of perſons capable of reading | 


only. ; 


WR ſcriptures only were read | in chrif- 


tian ſocieties, and the members of them edi- 
fied themſelves by finging, they would meet 


to very good purpoſe, But in this age the 


moſt excellent diſcourſes are eaſily procured, 


ſuited to the taſte of any- chriſtian ſociety, 


and alſo prayers as proper for the purpoſe 
of chriſtian worſhip as any you can reaſon- 
ably expect from your miniſters. And it 
is certainly great weakneſs not to be able to 
join in ſuch prayers, truly excellent in 


themſel ves, merely becauſe they are recited 


out of a book, or by a perſon not regularly 


| . educated. What is the Lord's prayer, but 
a form, either recited from a book, or re- 
peated from memory? And it is to be hoped 


you are not Jeſs devout during the recitation 
of this prayer, than in any other part of the 
ſervice of the Lord's day. 


I am 


| 
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J am far from denying the uſe of learned 
and able miniſters in chriſtian churches. 
I wiſh there were more than there are, in all 
places, where they could be maintained, or 
where they could maintain themſelves, with 
reſpect. For living inſtructors are, in many 
reſpects, preferable to dead ones. But the 
living inſtructions of dead men are certainly 
preferable to none. What are the ſerip- 
| tures, but the writings of men who are now 

dead, but who, though dead, may be ſaid mo 
fo ſpeak to us? 

But where there are regular its 
there is much work to be done in chriſtian 
ſocieties, if we conſider the proper uſes of 
them, as explained before, for which mi- 
niſters are by no means, in general, the beſt 
qualified; eſpecially if they be dependent, as 
they commonly are, upon the people for 
their ſupport. I mean the truly chriſtian 
duties of admonition and reproof, and the 
diſagreeable, but ſometimes neceffary, buſi- 
neſs of excluding unworthy members. And 
certainly a chriſtian ſociety is not ſuch 4 
thing as that any perſon -who pleaſes may 
| Ky fy 
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| ſay that he belongs to it, and no one has a 
right to ſay that he does not, though, under 
that character, he does whatever he chuſes. 


It is a proſtitution of our own characters, as 


chriſtians, to ſuffer ſuch things, 


This important work of admonition, 
when perſons begin to relax in their con- 


duct (in which caſe it is moſt uſeful) can 


only be done, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
by perſons who are in habits of friendſhip 
and ſociety with the perſon to be admo- 
niſhed, and who have ſome natural influence 
oyer him, which may not happen to be the 
caſe with miniſters. Nay, from their ſtu- 
dious and retired mode of life, which is 


generally allowed to ſuit their character, 
they are often the laſt perſons to hear of 
ſuch things; and this is a reaſon for their 


not being expected to interfere in this bu- 


ſineſs, without regard to | their dependent 
ſituation. 


Now, how valuable a proviſion would it 
be j in every congregation, eſpecially one in 
which there ſhould be numbers of young 


| ne to haye ſome of the moſt diſcrect 


members 
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members of the ſociety, and who, on ac- 
count of their age, character, or fortune, 
ſhould have the moſt natural influence in 
it, to conſider it as their proper buſineſs, 
either to admoniſh ſuch perſons whoſe con- 
duct they thought required particular atten- 
tion, or to look out for ſome other perſon, 
who, according to the nature of the parti- 
cular caſe, might be more likely to do it 
with effect; or who, if they perceived any 
maſter of a family to neglect the inſtruction 
of his children, or to be inattentive to the 
good conduct of his ſervants, ſhould con- 
ſider it as their duty to admoniſh him on 
the ſubject. We ſee through life that what 
is equally every perſons buſineſs, is, in fact, 
never done by any perſon. | 

What greater attention alſo might it not 
be expected that both young perſons and 
their parents would give to their conduct, 
when they conſidered themſelves as mem- 
bers of a ſociety in which there were per- 
ſons whoſe proper duty it was to watch 
over them, and admoniſh them. There are 
many maſters of families who would think 

K 4 them · 
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themſelves happy in having ſuch an aid to 
their own authority. Beſides, the known 
conſtitution of ſuch a ſociety would, in many 
caſes, do the buſineſs of itſelf, without any 
actual interference of the elders; as all per- 
ſons would naturally be careful to giye leſs 
cauſe of reproof, when they knew that, if 
it was given, the reproof might hier be 
expected. | 

Let the miniſter by Pd as one of 
this body of elders, and be expected to ſerve 
the congregation in this way, as well as by 
his public inſtructions, whenever he ſhall 
have opportunity; but by no means let it 
be conſidered as a duty incumbent upon 
him only. This ſeems to be the idea at 
preſent, as far as ſuch ſervices are expected 
at all. But if you confider his ſituation, 
you muſt be ſenſible that it is laying a bur- 
den upon him to which he js altogrthey 
pnequal. 

There have, indeed, been times 4 cir- 


1 25 Fyrltanges, in which ſingle miniſters, inde- 


ndent in fortune, and with a anden 


monly 


- 
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monly to be expected of perſons in their 
ſituation, and when the reſpect for the 
miniſterial character was greater than it is 
now, were fufficient for this work, and 
exerciſed a paternal care and authority over 
2 whole congregation ; but thoſe times, and 
thoſe men, are no more, though they are aa 
much wanted as eyer. Younger inen have 
ſucceeded them in their nominal capacity, 
but it was naturally impoflible that they 
ſhould ſucceed tor their authority and in- 
fluence. Now, what is wanting for this 
purpoſe is a paſtoral care and authority that 
ſhall never die, depending upon perſons 
whoſe numbers may be conſtantly kept up: 
for then their euthorſtys, and ule, will be 
ermanent 
If now, I were aſked, what I ſhould think 
might be done by ſuch a ſociety as this, 
who were ſenſible that all the proper benefits 
of a chriſtian ſociety were not enjoyed by 
them, in conſequence of not having kept up 
to the original conſtitution of a chriſtian 
church, as deſcribed in the writings of the 
pee I would take the liberty to "= 
t. 
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that, in a ſociety of this extent, ten or a 
dozen perſons might be choſen annually by 
the reſt, with the ſtile and characters of 
euiders, that they ſhould meet occafionally, 
to conſult about any thing that occurred to 
them for the good of the ſociety; and when 
any thing happened that they deemed to be 
wor thy of their interference, they ſhould 
ſettle among themſelves how to act in ri to 
the beſt advantage. | 
If I were farther afked, what kind of bu- 
fineſs I would wiſh: them more particularly 
to attend to, I would anſwer that, beſides what 
may be collected from what has been already 
advanced, there is one buſineſs of obvious 
utility, in which they might interpoſe their 
advice and admonition with the greateſt 
effect, and with very little danger of giving 
offence, or incurring cenſure; and that is 
giving a proper kind of attention to the bu- 
finefs of catechixing, as now eſtabliſhed in 
this congregation ; as I preſume that, from 
your experience, you are ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the utility of it, and are deſirous to have 
it 9785 a in future time, at leaſt in the 
2 Juni 
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junior claſſes. For with reſpect to the higher 


claſs, conſiſting of young men and young 


women of full age, it will perhaps be always 
beſt to have it conſidered as quite voluntary, 
both on the part of the teacher and the pu- 
pils. But that kind of inſtruction which may 
always be given to perſons under fifteen. or 
ſixteen years of age, while they are wholly 


dependent on their parents, ſhould be con- 


ſidered as indiſpenſable. There will, - there= 
fore, be always the greateſt propriety in your 
elders receiving from the miniſter who cate- 
chizes the names of all that attend thoſe two 
claſſęes, and in admoniſhing the parents of 
thoſe children who either do not attend at 


all, or attend irregularly ; and this can hardly 


be taken amiſs by any perſon. - Let it not 
be conſidered as at all incumbent upon the 
miniſter to look out for proper pupils. It 
ſhould be deemed enough for him if he do 
his duty when they do attend. 

But if it was once the eſtabliſhed rule of 


the place, that all the children and young 


perſons belonging to it were expected to 


attend theſe catechetical lectures, your elders 
Voulqdh 
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would ſoon have very little trouble about it. 
With a little aſſiſtance of this kind at the 


fiſt, the conſtitution itſelf will gain its own 


object. If you ſhould think proper to ap- 
the elders now recommanded, and they 
mould, at firſt, take nothing upon them more 
than this duty, I ſhould think the appoint- 
ment would anſwer a very valuable purpoſe. 
Your lateſt poſterity would thank you for it, 
They might act afterwards, in other caſes, 
as their on prudence ſhould direct them. 
| — is not at all to be apprehended at this day, | 
chat they would attempt too much. The 
extreme of negligence is much more to be 

feared than that of exertion, 
Some of you may ſay that the novelty Fl 
what is now propoſed (though 1 in fact it is 
the revival of an ancient inſtitution) will 
offend many, I anſwer that nothing of this 
kind can be done without the intire appro- 
bation of the ſociety, that is, of a great 
majority of it; and if you be wiſe, you 
will not be moved by the objections of a 
- few. Beſides, the mere number of a ſociety, 
ſappoing this to be affected by ſuch a mea- 
ſure, 
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ſure, is a poor object of pride, It is the 
good internal ſtate of any ſuciety, and its 


effectually anſwering the ends of it, that is 
the proper object of pride, if the word _ 
to be uſed on this occaſion. + 

Beſides, in one way, the experiment tics 
been ſufficiently: tried. How are the con- 
gregations of rational diſſenters kept up in 
their preſent undiſciplined ſtate? To judge 
by appearances, we run no great riſſæ of 
loſing any thing by a change of meaſures. 
Seeing then to what many of our congrega- 
tions are reduced, in point of numbers; in 
the courſe of the laſt half century, let us. 
take warning in time. And, happily, uy re- 
medy is eaſy, and in fact nothing new. | 
beſides that it is only the original confittds 
tion of chriſtian. churches that I now wiſh 
to re-eſtabliſh, a regular church diſcipline | 
was always practiſed both by the Preſbyterians 
and Independents at the time of their ſepa - 
ration from the eſtabliſhed church, though 
(for the reaſgns which I have explained at 


large in my Eſay on church diſcipline) it has 
grown into diſuſe, However, while it ſub« 
ſiſted, 


" 
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fiſted, it had many good effects, and v we now 
certainly feel the want of it. 
Other chriſtian ſocieties have ſtill a eerübir 
diſcipline, and Tome of them flouriſh chiefly 
by means of it, even though it is by no 
means ſo perfect as might be wiſhed. The 
Quakers have no proviſion for any. ching 
that we ſhould call iHruction, and yet the 
moſt valuable end of chriſtian ſocieties, 
namely, an effectual reſtraint upon vice, is 
gained among them by diſcipline only. Let 
us join our advantages to theirs, and make 
an experiment of the reſult. It will be eaſy 
to reyert to What we now are, if we ſhould 
find the alteration at all in convenient. 
It may be ſaid that the election of regular 
 officers- may excite emulation. But is every 
degree of that diſpoſition a real evil? The 
office of elder appears to have been eagerly 
| woiſhed for in the time of the apoſtles, and 
yet Paul encouraged the deſire of it. What- 
ever is capable of producing evil, is likewiſe - 
capable of producing good; agd with pru- 
dence and good ſenſe, it may produce little 
bes what: is good, Where chriſtianity is 


concerned, 
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concerned, and the object contended for (if 
there ſhould.be any thing that can be called 
- contention in the caſe) is no worldly emolu- 
ment, but a place of real duty and reſponſi- 


bility, and what will, in its on nature, be 
an obligation to greater ſtrictneſs in a man's 


own conduct, no great evil is to be appre- 
hended. The wealth and the power which 


_ corrupted the elders in former times are in- 


tirely out of the queſtion with us; and in 
all caſes when the cauſe. ceaſes to operate, 
the effects are not to be dreaded. I am afraid 
you will find more readineſs to decline, than 
to court, ſuch preferment as this. 


As a motive to this particular ſociety, to 


adopt what is now recommended, let me add 
that you have already diſtinguiſhed your= 
ſelves by ſeveral, things, which I hope you 
will always think much to your honour ; 


and in conſequence of which you are an 


object of emulation to other congregations, 
as in the example you have ſet of a fanging 
library for the uſe of your young perſons, 


and eſpecially in the example of more general 
and more early communion than has been uſual - 
| | among 
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among Diſſenters, and which, from the 
progreſs which has been already made, will 
foon, I hope,' become univerſal among you. 


5 And from this, connected, as I would wiſh 


to have it, with the regular inſtruction of 
all the children and youth belonging to you, 
we cannot but expect the greateſt advantage. 
Let us then improve upon the example that 
we are now ſetting to others. It is our 

duty, as ſocieties, as well as individuals, to 
provoke to love and to good works; and the 
good that you will by this means do to 
others, and to poſterity, namely, by your 
example and indirect influence, will, in ſome 
meaſure, be conſidered as effected by you, 
no leſs than what is done by your own 


direct endeavours: | 


To conclude. It is our duty, however, as 
your miniſters, to propoſe to you whatever 
we think to be for your honour and advan- 
tage. It is your duty to hear to judge, and 
to decide; and remember, it is not our in- 
tereſt, but yours, that is the object of it, 
and not yours only, but that of your poſte- 
I To add what I obſerved when I pro- 
TOES | 2 poſed 
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poſed to you the lectures that are now eſta- 
bliſhed for the inſtruction of your youth. 
« It is my ardent wiſh, not only that you 
% continue to be what you now are, a re- 
ſpectable ſociety of chriſtians, proteſtants, 
% and diſſenters, but that you ſhould con- 
« tinually improve in whatever can juſtly 
« intitle you to reſpe&, that is, in a tho- 


„rough knowledge of what relates to your 
« profeſſion as chriſtians, proteſtants, and. 


« difſenters, and, in a conduct in life be- 
coming and recommending that pro- 
s feſſion. More eſpecially is it to be wiſhed, 
« that ſufficient proviſion may be now made, 
« and before it be too late, that an attach- 


« ment to thoſe great intereſts may not die | 


« with yourſelves, but that you may have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a ſtill more per- 
fect knowledge of them, and a propor- 
e tionably greater zeal for them, in the ge- 
* nerations that will come after you.“ 

As a general motive to exert ourſelves in 
every thing relating to our profeſſion as 
chriſtians, let us habitually confider the 
great object of our profeſſion, the reve 

L tion 
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tion of a future life; and ſtudy, above | all 
things, to approve ourſelves the faithful 
ſervants of an ab/ent. maſter ; that when he 
ſhall return, and take an account of all his 
ſervants, . we may be found watching and 
eſpecially frengthening the things that were 
} good, that were ready to die. Thus ſhall we 
ſecure his approbation, and what is the end 


| of all, the approbation of his father and our 
Jatber, and of his God and our God, 


% 


The Importance and Extent of Free Inquiry 
in Matters of Religion: 
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Marr. xiii, 9. 


He that bath ears to hear let ** | 1 1 
15 theſe words our Lord ſeveral times 1 

addreſſed his audience, in order to ſam- 
mon their utmoſt attention to his doctrine: 
It was a call to make uſe of their reaſon, 


in a caſe in which it was of the greateſt 85 
conſequence to apply it, and in which they ? 


were likewiſe capable of applying it with the 
greateſt effect, viz. the inveſtigation of religi- 
ous truth. Hear and underſtand is another 
of his mddes of calling the attention of his 
audience to the jinſtruction that he gave 
them. And when he thought them deſicias 

ent in their attention to his doctrine, and 
they did not appear to underſtand what he 
laid before them, he was not backward even 
in his reproaches on that account. Are ye yet 
alſo without underflanding ? Do ye not yet un- 
GP ? His language that he once made uſe 
; L 3 | of z 
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of; eyidently implying ſome degree of ſur» 
prize and diſpleaſure, Matt. xv. 16, 17. And 
even in a caſe of conſiderable difficulty, viz. 
the right application of ſcripture prophe- 
cies, he faid to the two diſciples going to 
Emmaus, O jools, and flow of heart, to 
believe all that the prophets Have Jpoken, 
Luke xxiv. 25, . 

The apoſtles continued the ſame earneſt 


addreſſes to the reaſon of their converts, 


and Paul in particular geye the greateſt 
exerciſe to the underſtandings of his hearers 


_ and readers, by very abſtruſe argumentation 


on ſubjects relating to religion. His epiſ- 


1 8 to the Romans, to the Galatians, and 


to the Hebrews, are chiefly argumentative; 


and thoſe to the Corinthians, and ſome 


others, are very much ſo. For, after the 


death of our Saviour, new caſes had OC= 


curred,” and new difficulties had ariſen, for 
which the inſtructions he had giyen them 
were not ſufficient, And had the apoſtles 


continued to live to the preſent day, other 


caſes would, no doubt, have occurred, in 


| inen their own reaſoning powers, and 


haßt 
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thoſe of their diſciples would have found 
continual exerciſe. | 


Indeed, it ſeems to be the deſign of Pro- 
vidence that the preſent ſtate ſhould be a 


| theatre of conſtant exerciſe and diſcipline, 


and that not of our paſſions only, but alſo | 
of our underſtandings, that we may make 
continual advances in knowledge, as well 


as in virtue; to prepare us, no doubt, for 


our proper ſphere of action in a future 
world; in which, we may affure ourſelves, 
we ſhall find abundant exerciſe, as for the 
moral virtues that we acquire here, ſo alſo 


for that habit of patient inquiry, and eloſe 
inveſtigation of truth, and likewiſe: that 
candour with reſpe& to thoſe that differ 
from us, which it is our duty t to acquire and 


cultivate here below, 

Man is a creature whoſe diſtinguiſhing | 
excellence is the reaſon which God has 
given him, no leſs than his capacity for 
moral virtues. The perfection of man, 
therefore, muſt conſiſt as well in the im- 
provement of his reaſon, and the acquiſition 
we knowledge, as in the attainment of all 


L4 moral 
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moral virtue. We ſhould then always 1 F 


our attention awake to every intereſting 
ſubject of diſcuſſion; and whenever religious 
truth is directly or indirectly concerned. 
imagine that we hear our Saviour himſelf 

calling out to us, and ſaying, He that hath 
* gars to bear let bim bear. 

The ſubject of free inquiry, 1 am well 
aware, is a very trite one, and eſpecially 
as one of the uſual topics of the fifth of 
November, on which it is cuſtomary to call 
the attention of Proteſtants to the uſe of 
their reaſon in matters of religion, in order 
to vindicate the principles of the reforma- 
tion; and alſo farther to aſſert our liberty 
of diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed religion of 
this country. This has been done ſo often, 
that many perſons may think it a worn out 
and uſeleſs topic. They may think that the 
reformation has been abundantly vindicated, 
and that now we have nothing to do but to 
rejoice in that liberty jn which the exertions 
of our anceſtors, and the favqur of divine 
providence, have made us free. Diſſenters 
alſo may think the principles of their difſent 
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from the eſtabliſhment of their country ſuffi- 
ciently vindicated, and that now we haue 
nothing to do but joyfully to acquieſce in 
our greater liberty; only being ready to op- 
poſe all RE that may be * 0 
croach upon it. 

This, awe: nit is the ene of thoſe 
who think they have acquired all uſeful 
religious knowledge; whereas it is probable 
that this will never be the fituation of man, 
not even in a future world, and much leſs 
in this. In nature we ſee no bounds to 
our inquiries. One diſcovery always gives 
hints of many more, and brings us into a 
wider field of ſpeculation. Now, why ſhould 
not this be, in ſome meaſure, the caſe with 
reſpect to knowledge of a moral and reli- - 
gious kind. Is the compaſs of religious 
knowledge ſo ſmall, as that any perſon, 
however imperfectly educated, may compre-' 
hend the whale, and without much trouble? 
This may be the notion of ſuch. as read or 
think but little on the ſubjeR. But of what 
yalue can ſuch an opinion be? 


- 


nf 
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If we look back into eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
(bien! is itſelf a ſtudy no leſs uſeful than 
it is immenſe, and deſpiſed by none but 
_ thoſe who are ignorant of it) we ſhall ſee 
that every age, and almoſt every year, has 
had its peculiap ſubjects of inquiry, As one 
Controverſy has been determined, or ſuffi- 
eiently agitated; others have always ariſen ; 
and I will venture to ſay there never was a 
time in which there were more, or more 
intereſting objects of diſcuſſion before us, 
than there are at preſent, And it is in vain 
to flatter ourſelves with the proſpect of ſee- 
ing an end to our labours, and of having 
nothing to do but to fit down in the pleaſing 
contemplation. of all religious truth, and re- 
viewing the intricate mazes through which 
we have PPAR traved the e of every 
n 
If, indeed, we confine — to things 
that are neceſſary to ſalvation, we may ſtop 
whenever we pleaſe, and may even fave our. 
felves the trouble of any inquiry, or ĩnveſti- 
rom at all, Becauſe nothing is abſolutely 

| neceſſary 
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neceſſary to acceptance with God, and fu- 
ture happineſs, in ſome degree, beſides the 
. conſcientious practice of the moral duties of 
life. What doth the Lord thy God require of 
| bee, but to do juſtice, to love mercy," and to 
walt humbly with thy God? But, certainly, 
we may miſlead ourſelves if we reſtri& our 
enquiries by this rule, as, according. to it, 
chriſtianity itſelf may be ſaid to be unne- 
ceſſary. For do any of us think that a vir- 
tuous heathen will not be ſaved? Paul 
ſays, that they who are without the law of 
Moſes ſhall be judged without that law. 
They have the law of nature, and of con- 


ſcience, and will be judged by that. But, 


notwithſtanding this, he thought it a great 
privilege to be a Jew, and a greater ſtill, 
as it certainly is, to be a chriſtian ; and there 
were queſtions relating to chriſtianity to 
which he thought it proper to give his own 
cloſeſt attention, and to invite the attention 
of others. The manner in which he ad- 
dreſſes the Galatians, the Corinthians, and 
the chriſtians of other churches, on the ſub- 
Jef of falſe doctrine, is equal in point ä 


energy 
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cnergy with the language of our Saviour, 5er 
ut has ears to hear let him buar; and that 
of the apoſtle John, in whoſe time error had 
ſpread wider, and taken deeper root, is ſtill 
Kronger. Do not theſe great examples then 
juſtify the moſt vigilante attention that we 
can now give to the ene of chriſtian ook 
wine f 

As new errors and miſtakes are continu 
ally ariſing, it is of importance that theſe 
be corrected, even to keep the ground that 
we have already got; and it may well be 
preſumed that the great corruption in doc- 
mine, diſeipline, and worſhip, which began 


ur the very age of the apoſtles, and which 


kept advancing for the ſpace of near four- 
wen hundred years afterwards, may furniſh 
matter for the laborious and ſpirited en- 


| . quivies of a later period than ours. We 


have feen, indeed, the dawn of a reforma- 


tion, but much remains to the light of per- 


feet day; and there is nothing that we can 
now allege as a plea for diſcontinuing our 


reſearches, that might not have been ſaid 


5 wh a plauſibility at the time by Wick: 
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liff, by Luther, or by later reformers, who 
ſtopped far ſhort of the progreſs which you 
who now hear me have made. We think 
that they all left the reformation very im- 
perfect, and why may not our poſterity 
think the ſame concerning us? What pe. 
Euliar right have we to fay to the ſpirit 
of reformation, So far your thou go and ns 
farther. 

Luther and Calvin reformed many abuſes, 
eſpecially in the diſcipline of the church, 
and alſo ſome groſs corruptions in doctrine; 
but they left other things, of far greater 
moment, juſt as they found them. They 
diſclaimed the worſhip of ſaints and angels, 
but they retained the worſhip of Jeſus 
Chriſt, which led the way to it, which had 
the ſame origin, and which is an equal in- 
fringement of the honour due to the ſu- 
preme God, who has declared that he will 
not give his glory to another. Nay, the 
authority of the names of thoſe reformers, 
who did not ſee this and other great errors, 
now ſerves to ſtrengthen and confirm them. 


For thoſe doctrines of original fin, predeſ- 


tination, | 
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tination, atonement, and the divinity of 
_ Chriſt, - which deſerve to be numbered 
among the groſſeſt of all errors, are even 
often diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of he 
dofirines. of the reformation, merely becauſe 
they were not reformed by thoſe who have 
got the name of the - reformers -;' as if n 
others could have a right to it but them- 
ſelves ; whereas, excepting the doctrine of 
atonement (which in its full extent was an 
error that originated with the reformers 
themſelves, who were led into it by an im- 
moderate oppoſition to the popiſh doctrine 
of merit) they are, in fact the doctrines of 
the church of Rome, which Luther and * 
Calvin left juſt as they found. 

It was great merit in them to no far as 
they did, and it is not-they, but we who are 
to blame, if their authority induce us to go 
no farther. We ſhould rather imitate them 
in the boldneſs and ſpirit with which they 
called in queſtion, and red iſied, ſo many long 
eſtabliſned errors; and, availing ourſelves of 
their labours, make farther progreſs than 
they were able to do. Little reaſon have 


we 
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we to allege their name, authority, and ex- 
ample, when they did a great deal, and we 
do nothing at all. In this, we are not imi- 
tating them, but thoſe who oppoſed and 
counteracted them, willing to keep things 
as they were, among whom were many ex- 
cellent characters, whoſe apprehenſions at 
that day were the very ſame with thoſe of - 
many very good and quiet perſons at pre- 
ſent, viz. the fear of moving foundations, and 
overturning chriſtianity itſelf. Their fears, 
we are now all ſenſible, were groundleſs, 
and why my not thoſe of the preſent age 
be ſo too? 55 
Diſſenters, who 3 no wk dictated to 
them by any civil governors, have, never- 
theleſs, at this day no leſs need of ſuch ad- 
monitions as*theſe than members of eſta- 
bliſhed churches, becauſe they may have ac- 
quired as blind an attachment to the ſyſtems 
in which they were educated as the members 
of any eſtabliſhment whatever, and may be 
as averſe to any farther improvement. In- 
_ deed a ſimilar temper is neceſſarily produced 
in ſimilar circumſtances, while human na- 
| * | ture 
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ture is the ſame in us all; and therefore 2 
perſon educated a diſſenter may be as much 


4 bigot as any perſon educated a churchman, 


or a papiſt; and if he now be what he was 


brought up to, the probability certainly is, 


that had he been educated differently, his 


prejudices would have been no leſs ſtrong, 


though' intirely different ; ſo that the rigid 
difſcater would have been as rigid a papiſt 

or a churchman. | 
No perſon whoſe opinions are not the re- 


falt of his own ſerious enquiry can have a 


right to ſay that he is a diflenter, or any 


thing elſe, on principle; and no man can 


be abſolutely ſure of this, whoſe preſent 
opinions are the ſame with thoſe that he 
was taught, though he may think, and be 
right in thinking, that he ſees ſufficicat 


' reaſon for them, and retains them on con- 


vickion. This, however, is all. that can be 
expected of any man. For it would be moſt 
abſurd for a man to adopt new opinions, 
opinions entertained by no perſon beſides 


bimſelf, merely for the ſake of proving that 


he has actually thought for himſelf. But 
| ſill, 


—— 
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ſtill, thinking as others have thought, and 
4 

for reaſons which others have given, is no 
proof of a man having thought for himſelf, 
and therefore will not authorize his cen- 
ſuring of others. Such a perſon may have 
the true ſpirit of enquiry, he may have ex- 
erted it, and have found the truth; but he 

is incapable of giving that fatisfatory evi- | 

dence of it which can be given by one whoſe 
preſent ſentiments are different from thoſe 
in which he was educated, and which he 
could not wave learned but from his uy 
_ reſearches. * i. 
How few then of thoſe of you who were 
educated diſſenters can have a right to ſay 
that you would have been diſſenters if you 

had not been ſo educated. It is more than 

would preſume to ſay concerning myſelf. 
If thoſe perſons who now diſlike the ſpirit 
of innovation were to go back in hiſtory, 
and place themſelves in every age of re- 


formation; ſtill cenſuring that ſpirit which 


always gave offence in its day (being always 


the rebellion of 4 few againſt the authority 


of the many) _ could not 2 till they 
M came 


— 
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came to the 'eatheniſm of our. barbarous as 
ceſtors. For it was the bold ſpirit of * 
yup ſr made them chriſtians. 
Let all thofe who acquieſce in any ſyſtem 
in which they were educated, or which my 
have learned from others, conſider that, in 
cenſuring more modern innovators, they are 
cenſuring the ſpirit and example of the very 


perſons whoſe opinions they have adopted, 
and of whoſe name they make their boaſt: 
and that if it had not been for that very 


ſpirit which they now cenſure, only exerted 
a century or two ago, their own opinions 
would have been very different from what 
they now are. They ought, therefore, to 


reſpect the principle, even though it ſhould 
lead ſome into error. If the ſpirit of in- 
quiry that carries ſome to Socinianiſm be 


wrong, that which carries others to Arian- 


iſm is no leſs ſo; and if Arminius is to be 
condemned for abandoning the doctrine of 
Calvin, Calvin himſelf muſt be condemned 


for abandoning the doctrines of popery. It 


is the ſpirit of inquiry which, if error be 
eſtabliſhed, — leads to innovation, 


chat | 
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that every man who ranks himſelf with any 
claſs of chriſtians now exiſting, muſt com- 
mend in ſome perſon-or other. And if it 
was really commendable in the perſon whoſe 
opinions he adopts, it cannot be cenſurable 
in the perſon whoſe opinions he does not 
chuſe to adopt. The ſame ſpirit of inquiry 
is in itſelf equally commendable, or equally 
cenſurable in all, and whether it lead * 
truth, or to error. 


It will be faid, Is it not poſlible for the 70 


5 of inquiry and innovation to be car- 
ried too far? Does liberty never degehe- 
rate into licentiouſneſs? Admitting this, 
who is the proper judge in the caſe, When 
all are equally parties? The Papiſt will 
ſay that the Proteſtant has gone too far, the 
Calviniſts will ſay that the Arminians are to 
blame, Arminians will condemn the Arians, 
and the Arians the Unitarians, and even 
ſome Unitarians may condemn thoſe of their 
body, who, differing from them in ſome 
reſpects, have not as yet got, but 1 here- 
af ter get, ſome other DANG, 


— 
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In fact, there is no reaſom to be alarmed 
at all in the caſe. Truth will always have 


an infinite advantage over error, if free ſcope 
be given to inquiry. It is very little ad- 


vantage that any ſuperiority of ability can 


give to the cauſe of error, and cannot be of 


long continuance z not to ſay that the pro- 
bability muſt always be, that a man of ſu- 
perior ability will diſcover the truth ſooner 


than one of inferior talents; induſtry, and 


all other qualities being equal between 
them. | 

But the aide; that will perhaps 
contribute moſt to al lay the apprehenſions 
of ſerious and well-intentioned perſons, 
with reſpect to all theological controverſies, 
is that nothing on which future happineſs 
depends is concerned in any of them. Much 


more than has yet been called in queſtion 
may be given up without abandoning chriſ- 
tianity ; and every thing that has yet been 


done towards ſtripping our religion of its 
foreign incumbrances has contributed to 
make many value it the more; and conſe. 
7 by giving | it a firmer hold on men's 

ES. ; under- 
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underſtanding and belief, tends to give it 
a greater influence over eit eee _ 
practice, | ' : 
There are, likewiſe, ED] a WW 


derations, by means of which thoſe perſons 
who are not themſelves much given to ſpe- 
culation, and who are apt to be alarmed- by 
the ſuggeſtions of others, may relieve them 
ſelves from the fears they entertain on theſe 
occaſions. One is, that no principle or te- 
net is really dangerous that does not aife& 
mens belief in the righteous moral govern- 
ment of God, and a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments hereafter; becauſe this is that 
religious principle which has the greateſt 
influence on the conduct of men. Other 
pPtinciples, indeed, have an effect, in contri- 
buting to make us regard our governor and 
judge, and the maxims of his adminiſtra- 
tion, with more ſatisfaction, and therefore 
may make religious obedience more pleaſ- 
ing, and they deſerve our zeal and attach- 
ment on that account. Other principles 
again tend to make our religion approve it- 
{If to the reaſon of mankind, by removing 
7 e from 
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from it what is manifeſtly abſurd, or highly 
Improbable. and revolting ; and therefore 

may recommend chriſtianity to thoſe who 
are at preſent prejudiced againſt it, and they 
deſerve a large portion of our zeal on that 
_ account. But ſtill the great thing, with 
reſpe& to the profeſſor of chriſtianity him- 
ſelf, is his firm belief in a righteous moral 
government, and a future ſtate of retribu- 
tion, becauſe theſe are the thiogs that chiefly 
Influence mens conduct. 
_ reality, there carinot be any better rule 
| of judging in. this caſe than that of our Sa- 
viour, By their fruits Pall ye know. them. 
Confider then the tempers and conduct of 


thoſe perſons whole opinions are ſaid to be 


dangerous. Are they worſe than other per- 
ſons ?- Have they leſs piety towards God, 
er leſs good will to men, or are they more 
indulgent to their appetites and paſſions ? 
E this cannot be faid of them, but on the 
eontrary, their conduct be as unexception- 
able, and exemplary, as that of other chriſ- 
tians, aſſure yourſelves that there is no more 
8 danger in their e than in thoſe 

| of 
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of 3 They cannot be bad prineiples 


with which men lead godly, e and 


ſober lives. 
I do not, however, defire 3 to be de- 


termined by the obſervation of a fingle per- 
ſon, or of a few perſons ; becauſe there may 
be cauſes of their good conduct independent 


of their principles; as there may be cauſes 


of bad conduct in thoſe who hold good prin» . - 
ciples. But obſerve the general character 
of the ſet, or denomination, whoſe prin- 


ciples are cenſured ; and if it be not worſe 


than that of others, aſſure yourſelyes that, 
whatever may be the vices or virtues. of in- 


 dividuals, the general principles of the ſect 


are not more unfavourable to virtue than 
thoſe of other chriſtians ; and therefore, that 


there is nothing i in them that ought to give 


you any alarm. 
But if, independent of practical conſe» 


quences, you conſider ſpeculative principles 
only, and all your fears be for Chr; i/Hanity, 


it ſhould be conſidered that every man is 3 


chriſtian who believes the divine miſſion of 
chric, and conſequently the truth of his 


M 4 | religion, | 
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religion. - And, for the reaſon given before, 
the only eſſential article of his religion is 
the doctrine of the reſurrection of the dead, 
Who Chriſt himſelf is, perſonally conſi- 
dered, is not, of itſelf, of any conſequence, 
but only whether he be ſufficiently autho- 
rinxed by the God of trutb to teach what be 
did teach in his name. If ſuch doctrines be 
taught concerning Chriſt, perſonally con- 
ſidered, as men of ſenſe will not readily be- 
lieve, if it be inſiſted on that he is almighty 
God, 'the maker of the world, or any thing 
elſe that will ſeem to be either impoſſible 
or highly improbable (by which many per- 
ſons may be indiſpoſed to receive chriſti- 
anity, and eſpecially the great bodies of 
Jews and Mahometans, who keep ſtrictly to 
| that molt important doctrine of the unity of 
Gd) every rational chriſtian ought on that 
account, as well as others, to exert himſelf 
to refute ſuch notions, and to prevent the 
ſpread of them. But ſtill we ought to bear 
in mind, that any man is intitled to the ap- 
pellation of '2 chriſtian who believes that 
Theil (whether he was kimſelf God, or 
| * 
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man, or ſomething between God and man) 
had a commiſſion from God, that he died 
and roſe again; and who, in conſequence of 
it, expects a general reſurrection 1 a * 
of retribution to come. 

But ſhould free inquiry lead to the " | 
ſtruction of chriftianity itſelf, it ought not 
on that account to be diſcontinued, - For we 
can only wiſh for the prevalence of chriſti- 
anity on the ſuppoſition of its being true; 
and if it fall before the influence of free in- 
quiry, it can only do ſo in conſequence of 
its not being true. But every man who is 
himſelf a ſerious believer in chriſtianity, 
muſt” have the moſt perfect confidence in 
its truth. He can have no doubt of its 
being able to ſtand the teſt of the moſt 
rigorous examination, and conſequently he 
can have no motive to be unwilling to fib= 
mit it to that teſt. None can well be ene- 
mies to free inquiry but ' thoſe who, not 
believing chriſtianity, or at leaſt ſtrongly 
ſuſpecting that it may not be true, yet wiſh 
to ſupport it for ſome private and intereſted 
conſiderations ; ; like thoſe who lived by the 
trade 
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trade of making ſhrines for the goddeſs Diana, 
who were intereſted in the ſupport of her 
worſhip at all eyentz, whether they them. 
| ſelves believed in her diyinity or not, becauſe 
by that craft they got their wealth. But this 
is an argument that cannot much affect any 
beſides members of civil eſtabliſhments of 
religion. You, my brethren, have no intereſt 
whatever in the ſupport of chriſtianity, if it 
de falſe; and your miniſters very little, We, 
therefore, as diſſenters, ſhall be abſolutely 

inexcuſable if we be not friends to free 
inquiry in its utmoſt extent, and if we do 
not giye the moſt unbounded ſcope to the 
uſe of our reaſon in matters of religion. It 
is the great principle on which our cauſe 
reſts, and without which jt can never be 
worth ſupporting at all, 
Buy all means, then, be fo far conſiſtent, 
as chriſtians, as proteſtants, and as diſſenters, 
as to give the greateſt encouragement to 
free inquiry in matters of religion. Do 
you, who have leiſure and capacity, ſtudy 
the ſubject of religion, the nature of its. 
wanne, and every Ae unſtance relating 
oh. WW 
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to it. No ſubjects of inquiry or ſpecula- 
tion, within the reach of the human facul- 
ties, are ſo great and intereſting as thoſe. 

which, in the moſt diſtant manner, relate 
to the revelation of the will of. God to 
men, reſpecting our conduct here, and gun 
expectations. hereafter. The ultimate. object 


of the whole ſcheme gives a dignity; ta | 


comparatively little things belonging ta it; 
and no ſtudies, are in their nature, capable 
of becoming more pleaſing and ſatisfying to 
the mind than thoſe of theology, For this 
I may venture to appeal to the experience. of 
all thoſe who, in conſequence of having a 
taſte for theſe ſtudies, as well as others, and 
of having made real proficiency in both; are 
the only competent judges in the caſe, 
Their being the choſen ſtudies of Newton 
and Locke, for the greater and more valuable 
part of their lives, clearly ſhews that they 
conſidered them as ſuperior to thoſe of ma- 
thematics and natural philoſophy in the one 
caſe, and of metaphyſicks, and various other 
liberal purſuits, in the other. Compared 
with this teſtimony, ſo emphatically given, 
BE. by 
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by the actual employment of their time, 
how contemptible is the opinion of men 
whoſe ſtudies have been confined to polite 
literature, natural ſcience, or that of men of 
the world, who cannot pretend to any know- 
ledge of the ſubject on which they paſs their 
haſty cenſures. You who have fortune, but 
little leiſure, or capacity, for ſuch inquiries 
yourſelves, at leaſt encourage them in others. 
ive affiſtance to their labours, and you will 
have a better right to enjoy the fruits of 
them, though you may hot be qualified, in 
any other reſpect, to contribute to their 
ſucceſs. n „ 
Do you, in ele who are private mem- 
bers of chriſtian ſocieties be, at leaſt, fo far 
the friends of free inquiry, as to throw no 
obſtructions in the way of it. Allow your 
miniſters the liberty that you take yourſelves, 
and take no umbrage if, in conſequence of 
giving more attention to matters of theology 
than you have leiſure for, they ſhould enter- 
tain opinions different from yours, provided 
that your agreement on the whole be ſuch, 
as that their ſeryices are uſeful and edifying 
. 1 to 
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to you. After a laborious and perhaps 
hazardous courſe of inquiry, of the difficul- 
ties of which you can hardly be aware, it is 

no great hardſhip upon you to give them at 
leaſt a diſpaſſionate and attentive; hearing. 
They cannot force any opinions upon you. 
| You will ſtill have the power of judging for 
yourſelves ; and without hearing you cannot 
have even the means of forming a right 
judgment. And where an agreement cannot 
be had (and few perſons who really think 
for themſelves will agree in all things) yu 
may exerciſe that mutual candour, which is 
of more w than any eee in e 
lation. | | 
If your miniſters be men of ase, * 
have any knowledge of human nature, they 
will not trouble you, from ſuch a place as 
this, with ſpeculations into which you can- 
not enter, or the. diſcuſſion of queſtions that 
are not of ſome importance to our common 


chriſtianity. But you may eaſily ſuppoſe, 


that, giving more attention to ſpeculative 
religion than you have leiſure to do, they 


may ſee the i 3 of certain articles in 


a ſtronger 
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a ſtronger light than you will at firſt be 
aware of; and that will juſtify them to 
themſelyes, and ought to juſtify them to 
you, if they propoſt thoſe articles with ſuch 
evidence as ſtrikes their minds in their fa- 
vour, and with a zeal which they may think 
they deſerve. It is indeed their duty, in the 
| fight of God, to inculcate upon you whatever 
they ſhall think to be of importance to you, 
as members- of chriſtian E whether 
yn receive it well or ill. 
There are many hin which they may 
chink to be highly intereſting in ſpeculation, 
and proper for your conſideration in your 
cloſets; which they would not think of 
propoſing promiſcuouſly from the pulpit, 
not being of ſufficient importance, and the 
minds of all not being ſufficiently prepared 
for them. But there are ſome, errors of a 
ſpeculative nature, ſuch as thoſe reſpecting 
the unity of God, and the equity of his 


moral government, which have taken deep 


root among common chriſtians, and which 
are perpetually inculcated from other pulpits, 
with aint to which it becomes us to op- 
"TN pole 


23d underfland; becauſe every man who hap 
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poſe zeal to zeal; and every man who has 
cars to hear ſhould be called upon to hear 


ears to hear, and the moſt common under- 
ſtanding may be made to fee the abſurdity 
and the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch 
. doctrines. The, minds, therefore, of the 
commoneſt people ought to be enlightened, 
and their zeal excited, with reſpect to them. 
Let it appear that we, as well as others, 
deſpiſe what we think to be deſpicable, and 
hor what we think to be ſhocking. " 
Let thoſe, on the other hand, who are 
bold in ſpeculation, bear with thoſe who 
are not fo, eſpecially thoſe who are in years, 
and who have not been much in the habit 
of diligent inquiry. God does not give the 
ſame diſpoſition to every man; nor indeed 
does the purpoſe of his providence admit of 
it. Long prejudices are alſo always, or at 
leaſt generally, to be treated with tender- 
neſs. Beſides, as it is happy for the cauſe 
of truth that ſome ſhould be forward in 
| ſpeculation, it is no leſs happy that others 
ſhould be backward to receive new opi- 
5 nions; 
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nions; as, in conſequence of this, every 
thing is more thoroughly canvaſſed; and it | 


is only after a due courſe of diſcuſſion, in 
which every objection ſhall be brought 


forth, that there can be any probability that 
the reception of any truth will be laſting. 
A truth that has never been oppoſed cannot 
acquire that firm and unwavering aſſent, 
which is given to that which has ſtood the 
teſt of a rigorous examination. | 

As we call upon every man that has ears 


to bear, that is, to judge, we muſt be pre 


pared patiently to bear with the reſult of 
that judgment, whatever it is. If we invite 
examination and diſcuſſion, we ſhould take 
the conſequences of it, without complain- 


ing. If the cauſe for which we contend be 


a good one, it will ſtand its ground; and if 
otherwiſe, we ourſelves * to ee in 


the fall of it. 
To conclude, whether, in ſearching deer 


truth, or in judging of it, let us give one 


another all the aid and aſſiſtance that we 


can; remembering that we are all frail and 


fallible creatures, liable to miſtakes, and to 
_ faults 
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faults more dangerous than any miſtakes. 
Let it, therefore, be our greateſt care 70 
provoke unto love and to good works, to exhort 
one another daily, while it is called to day, left 


any of us be hardened through the n F700 


of fin. 
With oe to ads. the time is 
coming that will try every man's work 
what it is, whether we are now building 
upon the foundation of the apoſtles and 
prophets with ſuitable and durable mate- 


rials, or ſuch as will not hear the fire. | 


And, with reſpect both to ſpetulation and 
practice, let it be our great object ſo to ac- 


quit ourſelyes here below, in the abſence of 


our Lord, that when he . ſhall return, and 
take an account of his ſervants, we may 
be found of him without ſpot and blame. - 
leſs, and not be aſhamed before him at his 


coming. 
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2 on #be preſent fate of Bree ren © 
in this country. 


TPUBLISH the preceding diſcourſe in part to 

oblige thoſe before whom it was delivered z 
but chiefly becauſe I do not think that the gene- 
rality of even the more liberal minded chriſtians 
in this country have as yet given ſufficient atten- 
tion to the ſentiments inculcated in it. This I 
perceive by the alarm that has been taken at ſome 
free but important diſcuſſions in the laſt volume 
of the Theological Repoſitory. It was a willingneſs 
to convince ſuch perſons how groundleſs were the 
apprehenſions they have expreſſed on this ſubject, 
that led me to the train of thought-which runs 
through this diſcourſe ; though it will be per- 

ceived that I had likewiſe a view to another claſs 
of perſons, who deſpiſe all ſuch diſcuſſions as thoſe 
which I now allude to, 
It has been too much the ü ace of all ani 
tians to imagine that thoſe who think a little more 
freely than themſelves are ready to abandon chriſ- 


tianity itſelf, together with their peculiar notions 
concerning it. They are ſo fully perſuaded that 
their own opinions are contained in the ſcriptures, 
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that they cannot ſeparate the idea of renouncing 
the one from that of renouncing the other. But 
n little obſervation and reflexion on what has 
. paſſed of a ſimilar nature, might ſatisfy them that 
their apprehenſions have no ſolid foundation; 
their own peculiar notions. not having, in reality, 
that neceſſary connexion with chriftianity which 
they imagine them to have, from not confidering 
how few the eſſentials of chriſtianity are. 
| From want of diſtinguiſhing eſſentials from 
non: eſſentials, the Roman Catholics have thought 
| that there can be no chriſtianity beſides their own; 
and too many of the ſeveral ſects of Proteſtants 
think the ſame with reſpe& to their peculiar te- 
nets. Many Arians (themſelves held in abhor- 
_ rence by Athanaſians) have ſaid that they could 
hot conſider Socinians as chriſtians ; and ſome are 
now unreaſonably apprehenſive - that thoſe who 
diſbelieye the miraculous conception, or the ple- 
nary inſpiration of Chriſt and the apoſtles, in caſes 
with reſpect to which the object of their miſſion 
did not require inſpiration, are in danger of re- 
jecting chriſtianity; though they are as firm be- 
Iievers in the divine miſſion of Chriſt (which alone 
: properly conſtitutes a chriſtian) as themſelves, 
This is the more extraordinary, as the doctrine of 
the plenary inſpiration of the ſcriptures is, I be- 
lieve, univerſally diſelaimed by all who are called 
I | rational 
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rational chriſtians. But of what uſe is it to give = 
up that doctrine, if we ate never to avail, ourſelves 9 

of our opinion with reſpect to it, and do not there- 
by find ourſelves at liberty to examine with per- 
fect freedom narratives and reaſonings which are 
confeſſedly not infallible, and in which therefore 8 
there may be miſtakes. | Beſides, it is an allowed 
maxim with us, that the fewer blemiſhes of any" 
kind we leave in our religion, the greater ſervice 
we render it. But it is 89 yncommon thing to 
admit general principles, and yet ſtartle at the na- 
tural and neceſſary conſequences of them. | 

l am ſenſible that the preſeht times are in mot 
reſpects than one unfavourable to theological diſ- 

_ cufſions, Very many, of whom better things 
might be expected, are averſe to them; thinking 
them altogether uſeleſs, or perhaps dangerous. 

They are perſuaded that their own opinions (which = A 

they haye adopted without giving themſelves "i 

much trouble about the matter) are perfeftly ra- | 
tional, that the truth of them mufb be admitted 

whenever they are fairly propoſed: to the mind, 
and that all we have to do is to-apply them to 
their proper practical uſes ; and to the inculcating 
of theſe they would have all difcourſes from the 
pulpit, and from the preſs too, to be confined. 
A great majority of every denomination of 
aan abways had this * of ſpecu- * 
e lation, 


* 
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lation, and therefore it is not at all extraordinary 
that there ſhould be ſo great a proportion of them 
among thoſe who think more rationally than their 
anceſtors, and who therefore rank themſelves in 
the claſs of rational cbriſtians. Their opi- 
nions are not what they have inveſtigated them- 
ſelves, but what they have received from others, 
as much as the Roman Catholics have theirs. It 
may therefore be expected that they ſhould be 
affected in the ſame manner towards them, La- 
borious inquirers after truth are but few in. any 
community, nor is there any occaſion that they 
ſhould be numerous. It is only to be wiſhed, 
that thoſe who take no. pains to inquire them- 
ſelves would throw no obſtacles in the way of him 
who does, and have the ſame ae for 7 
feelings, that he has for theirs. 

In another reſpect, alſo, the times in which we 
live are unfayourable to free inquiry in matters of 
religion. We are not, indeed, perſecuted for our 
religious principles, and few perſons have even 

much ſcruple of openly declaring what they think; 
burt the influence of habit, of faſhion, and of con- 
nexions, in theſe peaceable times, is ſuch, that few 
perſons, very few indeed, have the courage to a# 
agreeably to their principles, ſo as to rank them. 
ſelves, and to appear, in that claſs of men to which 
ag ey: belong. * content themſelves, as 
| the 
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the heathen philoſophers did, with thinking with - 
' the wiſe, and afting with the vu gar; a conduct 
certainly unworthy of a chriſtian, who ought to 
facrifice every thing to iruth, and conſiſtency of cha- 
radler. There is this good, however, ariſes from 

the evil, that ſuch perſons allow themſelves more 
| liberty in ſpeculation than they probably would 
do, if they thought themſelves bound in conſcience 
to do what I ſhould call acting agreeably to their 
principles; and by this means the foundation is 
gradually laying for a future change i in the more 
public aſpect of things. 
The converts that are daily made to the uni- 
tarian doctrine, and who for the preſent continue 


members of trinitarian churches, may in time be ; 


| ſenſible of the obligation they are under to with- 
draw themſelves from that mode of worſhip ; or, 
if not, they will always be ready to join their in- 
fluence to forward any attempts that may be made 
towards a farther reformation. And when the 
generality of thoſe who really read and think ſhall 
become unitarians (and thoſe who do not read or 
think for themſelves, are ſure to follow their lead- 
ers, and of courſe join every majority)' a ſmall 


change in the political ſtate of things ãn a coun- 
try, ſuch as no man can foreſee before it actually 
takes place, and which may be at no great dif- 
11 9 8 may ſuffice to overturn the beſt compacted 

| WS: eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſhments at once, before' the Mgswed friends _ 
of them ſuſpect any danger. And thus the fyſtem 


which had ſtood for ages, without any viſible 


matks of ruin of deday, may vaniſh, like an en- 
chanted caſtle in romahce, For then men, whoſe 
minds 'were already emancipated, will in a mo- 
ment find themſelves at liberty in all reſpects, 
without any motive whatever to engage them to 
give their ſupport to error and ſuperſtition. Cir- 
cumftances may even ariſe in which the moſt in- 
different may feel themſelves inſpired with cou- 
rage, and become warm advocares for thoſe prin- 
ciples which they now hold in perfect ſilence, 

hardly ſpeaking of them to their neareſt friends. 
How many are there already ſpeaking out, who 
ſome time ago were almoſt afraid to thinł. 

Let us not, therefore, be diſcouraged, though, 
for the preſent, we ſhould ſee no great number of 
churches profeſſedly unitarian. It is ſufficiently 
evident that unitarian principles are gaining 
ground every day. Every attempt to ſuppreſs 
them by writing, or otherwiſe, has hitherto been 
favourable to their ſpread, and we may be confi- 
dent it ever will be ſo, We are now ſowing the 
feeds which the cold of winter may prevent from 
ſProuting, but which a genial ſpring will make to 
ſhoot and grow up; ſo that the field which to day 
appears perſectiy naked, and barren, may to- mor- 


row . 
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row be all green, and promiſe an abundant har«. 
veſt:- The preſent ſilent propagation of truth 
may even be compared to thoſe cauſes in nature, 
per circumſtances, act with the greateſt violence. 
We are, as it were, laying gunpowder, grain by 
grain, under the old building of error and ſuper- 
ſtition, which a ſingle ſpark may hereafter inflame, 
ſo as to produce an inſtantaneous exploſion; in 
conſequence of which that edifice, the erection of 
which has been the work of ages, may be over- 
turned in a moment, and ſo effectually as that the 
ſame foundation can never be built upon again. 

If we be ſucceſsful in the propagation of 
truth, we need not give. ourſelves any concern 
about the meaſures of government reſpecting it, 
This is equally out of our province, and unne- 
ceſſary. Cauſes will always produce their effects; 
and though the caſes, be of a different nature, it is 
as certain an inference. as any in Geometry, that 
an unitarian people cannot long be ſubje& to a 
trinitariam eſtabliſhment. . Indeed no motiye can 
be imagined why any civil governors (ſuppoſing 
it to be in their power) ſhould not allow the peo- 
ple the open profeſſion of the religion they really 
chuſe, and are willing to ſupport. Things are 
already in ſuch a train, that though no perſon can 

en ee time, and manner of the 


change 
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ehange in favour of unitarianiſm, we may be 1 
certain of its taking place, as if we ſaw it actually 
accompliſned. And till things are properly ripe 
for ſuch a revolution, it would be r to e 
it, and in vain to attempt it. 21 
When a competent number of the 1 more Wart. 
ligent perſons in all parts of the Roman empire 
were either declared chriſtians, or ſo well diſpoſed 
towards a change, as not to be ſorry for it, the 
converſion of an emperor was ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
chriſtianity, without any alarming oppoſition. | 
The converſion of Tiberius, of Veſpaſian, of Mar- 
cus Antoninus, or any other emperor in an earlier - 
period, would not have done it. But when an in- 
ternal revolution had been previouſly made in fa- 
vour of chriſtianity, though Conſtantine ſhould 
not have been converted, the external revolution 
could not have been delayed much longer. It 
would certainly have taken place, whether any 
particular emperor had favoured it or not. 
In like manner, when the minds of a proper | 
number of perſons were enlightened with reſpect 
to the groſſer errors of popery, the boldneſs of 
Luther and a few others, rouſed by the impudence 
of the venders of indulgences, was ſufficient to 
produce what has been called the reformation. 
Ten Luthers, in an earlier period, would only 
w_ — ſo many victims for the inquiſiiion; 
and 
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and though no Luther ſhould have cppejecier. 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century; things were 
then in ſuch a ſtate, that, by ſome other means, a 
ſimilar revolution in favour of religious n | 
would, no doubt, have taken place. 

It has been well obſerved by philoſophical nil. 
torians, that if the loſs of a ſingle battle decide 
the fate of an empire, there muſt have been a pre- 
vious reaſon, in the general ſtate of things, Why 
ſo much ſhould depend on the event of a ſingle 
battle; and that, in a different ſtate of things, 
the loſs of many battles would not have over- 
turned the ſtate. - ? 

It is our bulineſs, therefore, by a werbe | 
by preaching, and by writing, to get acceſs to 
the minds of thoſe who are diſpoſed to think; 
and without giving ourſelves any trouble about 
the conduct of government, to employ ourſelves 
ſimply in the propagation of truth. Here is a 
great and glorious field fully open to our utmoſt 
exertions, and requiring them. And while we 
are ſucceſsful in theſe labours (and the ſucceſs is 
viſible every day) though we ſhould not live to 
ſee any favourable change in the face of public 
affairs, we may die in as firm a faith of its taking 
place, as Joſeph did of his countrymen inhabiting 
the promiſed land, when he ordered that he ſhould 
not be buried, but that his body ſhould only be 

„ 3 embalmed, 
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erübalmed, and put into a coffin in Egypt, ready 
to be carried m hen they We n chat 
| 2 

The a bebe thing i in the governors of 
pi Str no doubt, be to allow unita- 
tains, or any other deſcription of men, the uſe of 
© chureh, or any other public building in a 
own, in whieh they ſhould be ſo numerous as to 
occupy one, and when their proportion of the 
tythes, &c. would be ſufficignt for the maintenance 
of a miniſter of their perſuaſion ; and no ſort of 
Anconvenience would ariſe to the ſtate from ſuch 
a meaſure as this. This was done in ſeveral 
places in Germany at the time of the reformation, 
But in the preſent ſtate of things it is in vain to 
expect any ſuch equitable conduct, We may 
mo, however, beſides deſerving i it, be doing that 
which ſhall enfure-ſuch an event at a future time; 
when it ſhall be ſufficiently underſtood that unita- 
rians are quite as good ſubjects as trinitarians, 
and therefore that there has been no good reaſon 
hy the latter ſhould ſo long have enjoyed their 
ꝓreſent excluſive advantages. How the belief of 
4 myſterious doctrine operates to the proſperity 
and ſecurity of the ſtate, 16 4 problem band 
oy to ſolve, 
At Boſton, in New-England (a country in 
$9 ye iragg taxed towards the ſupport of 
22 N any 
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any religion that he did not approve, and which 
never flouriſhed the leſs on that account) there 
were three epiſcopal churches z and had the Engliſh 
government continued there, the Engliſh Liturgy, 

in its preſent ſtate, would, no doubt, have continued 
to be uſed in them all. But the principal of 
them has now. adopted an Unitarian farm of 
worſhip, and the ſame will probably be done in 
other provinces of the United States. Was there 
equal liberty in this country (which may take 
place, by means as unforeſeen by us as the 
revolution in America) there are few. conſiderable 
towns in which the people (voting freely, and all 
| the complex influence of the preſent eſtabliſument 
out of the queſtion) would not have at leaſt one 
unitarian church, And if one would be wanted 
now, there will, I am confident, be a demand for 
two, twenty years hence. This may be ſaid with 
tolerable certainty, from the conſideration of the 
increaſe of unitarians in the laſt fifty years, the 
greater {till in proportion in the laſt twenty, and | 
the greateſt of all in the laſt, ten years. What 
then may we not reaſonably expect from the train 
in which things now are? 


Th 


The efforts of man to ſtop what they. may call 

the miſchief, would be like the attempt to-ftop a 

rivulet ſupplied by a conſtant. ſpring, however 

ſmall, Nothing could be eaſier than to make a 
| dam 
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daifi' thut would be Rnclent for the purpoſe at 


flirſt. But as the water keeps riſing, the dam muſt 


be made higher and ſtronger, and (the effort of 
the water to burſt its way continually encreaſing) 
the higheſt and ſtrongeſt muſt neceſſarily fail 
ſome time or other, and the deluge, which would 
be the conſequence, would be in proportion to 
the time in which it had been confined. - Truth 
has never yet been conquered by power, numerous 
as have been the er of the latter to bear it 
down. 8 
It may be Laid that ſince there has een an 
increaſe of unbelievers, as well as of unitarians, 
in the laſt century, it may, on theſe principles, 
be predicted that they will continue to increaſe, 
to the extirpation of chriſtians of all denomina- 
tions. This reaſoning, I own, would have been 
juſt, if men had become unbelievers, as well as 
unitarians, from reading and thinking. But 
there is in this reſpect a moſt eſſential difference 
in the two caſes. Of the unbelievers of this age 
(1 from the fulleſt perſuaſion) few indeed 
from that ſerious inquiry and real convic- 
tion, to which alone the ſpread of unitarianiſm 
can be aſeribed. The rejection of chriſtianity 
may be accounted for from many cauſes beſides a 
ſerious conviction of its fallacy; but no other 


cauſe can reaſonably be aſſigned why a trinitarian 
ſhould 
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ſhould become an unitarian ; as the obligations | 
of moral virtue are not relaxed by the change, 
and the allurements of honour and profit are on 
the ſide of the eſtabliſned fait. . 

It is evident to thoſe who converſe with un- 
believers, that few of them are qualified to diſ- 4 
cuſs the evidences of chriſtianity, a- proof that 
they hive not rejected it from any deficiency that 
they found in its proof ; whereas there are. great 
numbers of unitarians who can readily give the 
reaſons of their faith, which ſhews that oo have 
really conſidered and weighed the ſubject. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that a great mend 9 
of unbelievers has been owing to the corruptions 
of chriſtianity; and this cauſe ceaſing, in part by 
the efforts of unitarians, the effects will in due 
time ceaſe of courſe, Chriſtianity and its evi- 
dences are exhibited in ſuch a light at preſent, 
that fewer philoſophical perſons, giving due at- 
tention to the ſubject (which is the great thing 
that is wanting, but which many circumſtances 
may excite) will be able to withhold * * 
to it. 

Others will object to the caching of this 
reaſoning, to prove the future univerſality of 
unitarianiſm, the rapid ſpread, and long conti- 
nuance, of Mahometaniſm in the world. But the 
grounds and principles of that religion underwent 

| no 
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no very ſevere diſcuſſion at the time of its pro- 
mulgation, or early propagation. The profeſſors 
of it wrote little in its defence, and there never 
was an age in which the Mahometan and chriſtian 
literari had ſo free and equal an intercourſe, as to 
give room for much controverſy. Whenever 
that ſhall take place, and the common people be 
in a capacity of reading and judging for them- 
ſelves, leſs than @ century, I am perſuaded, will 
be ſufficient fully to eſtabliſh the credit of the 
one ſyſtem, and to deſtroy that of the other, 
Which of the two muſt yield in the conteſt, I, 
ho am a chriſtian, cannot have a doubt. | 

On the contrary, chriſtianity, from the earlieſt 

q Nerd. was eagerly attacked and defended, the 
dommon people gave great attention to the con- 
ttoverſy, and it was the manifeſt ſuperiority. of 
te chriſtian apologiſts in point of Samet that 
2 between them. 

The ſame obſervations will apply to the re- 
formation from popery; and had not the civil 
powers intervened, there can be no doubt, but 
that an end would ſoon have been put to the 
authority of the church of Rome, and the chief 

_ corruptions of it. Had the reading of Proteſtant 
books only been allowed in Popiſh countries, the 
- reformation would have kept advancing, notwith- 


—_ all che oppoſition from the civil powers. 
The 
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The controverſy between the unitariats and 
trinitarians has been open many years, much has. 
been written on both' ſides, the common people 
are become parties, and civil government does 
not directly interfere. In theſe circumſtances, it 
is a fact which no perſon can deny, that a great 


number of the common people, with a much 


greater proportion of men of learning, are become 
unitarians; and this has been the caſe ſo long, 


that there can be no doubt of its continuance. 


The effect of free diſcuſſion is to produce a 
number of perſons capable of writing in defence 


of their principles. Unbelievers really qualified 


to write upon the ſubject are very few, compared 
with learned chriſtians. It is no leſs evident that 


learned uaitarians increaſe, while learned trinita- 


rians decreaſe, Theſe facts are ſufficient to enable 
any perſon, without making himſelf maſter of the 
reſpective arguments, to conclude that unitarian 


chriſtians will continue to increaſe, to the exter- 
mination of unbelievers on the one hand, and 


trinitarians on the other. The interference of 
the civil powers, and the influence of ſplendid 
eſtabliſhments, may rerard this n but will not 


be able to prevent it. 


Some may ſmile at this method of calculating 


and predicting events. But moral cauſes are as 


uniform and certain in their operation as natural 
. ones, 
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ones, and when the data are equally clear, the 
principles will authorize equally ſure concluſions. 
If a man of common ſenſe only, without any 
knowledge of philoſophy, were to!d that the 
Newtonian ſyſtem of the univerſe, after having 
been canvaſſed by philoſophers of all nations, had, 
notwithſtanding great oppoſition, been gradually 
gaining ground for the ſpace of more than half a 
century, he would not doubt the univerſality of 
its reception in time. Having ſimilar data, I 
think we may venture to predict the uniyerſal 
prevalence of unitarianiſm in a future period. 

If the controverſy between the Arians and the 
Socinians ſhould be kept up ten or twenty years 
longer, and in all that time the Socinians ſhould 
continue to increaſe, as they have done during the 
laft ten years, few perſons will be backward to 
prognoſticate that Arianiſm alſo will finally and 
even foon be exterminated, eſpecially as it has 
not the ſupport of the civil powers. 

The principles on which I argue will hardly be 
conteſted; but perſons, according as they are diſ- 
poſed with reſpect to particular controverſies, will 
ſee the facts relating to them in different lights. 
What I fay of the uniform ſpread of unitarian 

principles may poſſibly be denied by ſome trinita- 
rians, but it is allowed by unitarians. To them, 
therefore, it holds out a ſure proſpect of a final 

3 | | triumph 
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triumph over all their adverſaries, and it is for 
their encouragement that I make theſe. obſerva 
tions. 

To write in this manner may K lid to be 
imprudent, as it is giving an alarm to thoſe who 
now appre hend no danger, and therefore make 
no efforts to prevent it. But the friends of free 


inquiry and truth may reſt ſatisfied, that, as every 
effort which has hitherto been made to bear down 


the cauſe for which they contend, has, 1 in reality, 
ſerved to promote it, ſo alſo will, every future 
effort that can be made for the ſame purpoſe. | 
The cauſe of truth may be compared to an engine 
eonſtructed ſo. as to be put in motion by the tide, 
and which is kept in its proper movement, whe- 
ther the water flow in or flow out, Nothing here 


is wanting but motion, it being impoſſible for that 


motion, from whatever quarter it ny to operate 
unfavourably, _ 

The beſt worldly policy, in the enemies of 
truth, is, no doubt, that of thoſe who endeavour 
to ſtifle all inquiry, who read nothing, and who 
reply to nothing. But even this will do but little, 
while the friends of truth are zealous and active in 
its intereſts; as by this means they have the ad- 
vantage, in the eye of the world, of being Known 
to invite and provoke diſcuſſion; being ſeen to 
walk. over the field of controyerſy without an 


O 2 | adverſary ; 
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adverſary; though it would certainly be more 
deſirable ſtill to have a reſpectable opponent. 

As to this country, we may be confident that, 
while error and ſuperſtition are falling every where 
abroad, they can never really gain ground here. 
We have 1 in a great meaſure ſet the example of 
free inquiry, and have taken the lead in religious 
liberty to other nations; and though the policy of 
the times may be averſe to any extenſion of this 
liberty, circumſtances will no doubt ariſe, that 
will hereafter be as favourable to it in this country 
as they are now in others, Having hitherto been 
foremoſt in this great cauſe, it will not be in the 
power of man to keep us long behind the reſt of 
Europe. Abroad they are the governing powers, 
that promate reformation. . But with us, the people 
think and act for themſelves, a circumſtance infi- 
nitely more promiſing for an effectual and per- 
manent reformation; there being nothing of worldly 

policy in the caſe, but a pure love of ruth that i is 
| the great ſpring of action with uus. 

' Notwithſtanding, therefore, the indolence We 
indifference of friends, and the filence, or virulent 
oppolition of enemies, let the adyocates of free 
inquiry ſteadily purſue their purpoſe. Let us 
examine every thing, with the greateſt freedom, 
without any regard to conſequences, which, tho 
we cannot diſtinctly ſee, we may aſſure ourſelves 
. 18 will 
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will be ſuch as we hell here abundant cauſe to 


rejoice in. das 
Some perſons diſlike - ina hh 48. « Jeading 


T to a djver/ily of opinions. But as this is a neceſſary, 
| ſo it is only a temporary inconvenience. It is the 
as only way to arrive at a permanent and uſeful uni- 
os formity, which it is ſure. ro bring about at laſt. 
* Religious truth cannot be ſo different a thing from 
ot truth of every other kind, but that it. muſt at 
* length overcome- all oppoſition; and the know- 
ot. edge of its having ſtood the teſt of the ſevereſt 


examination, by men ſufficiently. able and inte- 
reſted to oppoſe it, will at laſt produce a firm con- 
viction, that all future oppoſition will, be equally 
vain, and thus Wee W we 105 e 
acquieſcence. I 
It will. be ſaid that his des is a very flow 
one. But it is as ſure in its operation, as it is 
neceſſary, in the nature of things. Every great 
truth, in the firm belief of whieh mankind now 
univerſally, acquieſce, has gone through the ſame 
proceſs; and it has generally been longer in pro- 
portion to its importance, though ſomewhat ſhort- 
er in proportion to the activity with which the 
controverſies it has occaſioned haye been con- 
ducted. By promoting diſcuſſion, therefore, we 
really accelerate this progreſs, and are bringing 
for ward the Pf of uniformity ; ;/ while thoſe who 
O 3 are 
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are the enemies of free i inquiry, and who hate all | 
_ controverſy, are prolonging that ſtate of ſuſpence 
and diverſity of opinion, which they ſo much 
_ iflike, and puſhing back that very uniformity of 
opinion for which they ſigh. For this period of 
controverſy muſt have its courſe, and come to its 
proper termination, before any valuable and laſt- 
ing uniformity can take place. The conduct of 
thoſe who wiſh to ſee an end of controverſy at 
preſent, may be compared to that of thoſe who | 
ſhould endeavour to keep a ſhip ſteady in its place 
at ſea; when our aim ſhould be, by uſing all our 
ſails and oars, to get into harbour, where alone it 
can be kept ſteady. 

The great articles which are now in a courſe of 
diſcuſſion will not be determined in our time, But 
if we exert ourſelves, this work may be accom- 
 pliſhed in the time of our children, or grand chil- 
dren; and ſurely if we have any elevation or com- 
prehenſion of mind, we may look forward to, and 
actually enjoy, the happineſs we procure for them. 
We ſcruple not to plant trees for the benefit of 
poſterity. Let us likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of truth | 
for them; and anticipate the acknowledgments 
they will make vs on that account, | 
Il do not write this from a perſuaſion that every 
thing that T have myſelf contended for is indiſ- 
| purably true. On the 9 I have for the ſake 
of 
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of diſcuſſion, hazarded many things, and ſhall 
probably hazard many more; and I have actually 
changed many opinions, theological as well as 
philoſophical, which I have advanced fince I was 
a writer. But if men make uſe of their faculties 
at all, and eſpecially in that period which is moſt 
favourable to inquiry (which is about the middle 
. time of life) they may arrive at ſo much certainty, 
as will juftify them in expreſſing a conſiderable 
degree of confidence, at leaſt with reſpect to thoſe 
ſubjects to which they have given the cloſeſt at- 
tention. 

I do profeſs to have this confidence in my opi- 
nion concerning the doctrine of the trinity, I do 
not think the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation more 
manifeſtly abſurd, and this is by much the leſs 
miſc ie vous of the two. Not that I think there 
are no wiſe and good men who are advocates for 
the doctrine of the trinity. I acknowledge there 
are. But there are likewiſe many perſons, of - 
whoſe ability and integrity alſo I think very highly, 
who are advocates for the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation; and as there were learned Pagans five 
centuries after the promulgation of chriſtianity, 
there may be ſome reſpectable believers in the 
doctrines of the trinity and of tranſubſtanciation, 


ſome ages hence, 
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The minds of a few individuals may be ſo locked 
up as that no keys we can apply will be able to 
open them. But it is with tbe bulk of mankind 
that we have to do, becauſe they will always be 
within the reach of reaſon. And ſolitary unbe- 
lievers, or ſolitary bigots, may have their uſe in 
the general ſyſtem; an uſe ſimilar to that of the 
few idolatrous inhabitants-of the land of Canaan, 
who were not extirpated ; which was that of try- 
ing and exerciſing the Iſraelites, without having 
it in their power to drive them out again, 
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HE dodrine advanced in this diſcourſe is 
1 | by no means new, and the interpretations 
I have given of thoſe texts, which at firſt ſight 
ſeem to be the moſt unfavourable to it, are, in 
fact, the ſame that are given by Grotius, and 
other divines and commentators of the greateſt 
repute. It ought not, therefore, to give any par- 
ticular offence. And yet, becauſe the doctrine is 
here, perhaps, more diſtinctly laid down, more 
largely illuſtrated, and urged with lefs caution and 
reſerve, than, I believe, it has been hitherto done, 
it is not impoſſible but that it may excite more 
attention ; and that to many, who have been long 
accuſtomed to a different view of things, it may 
give more alarm, than it did while the views ex- 
hibited of it were but tranſient and indiſtinct. I 
ſhall, therefore, make a few obſervations on the 
nature and conſequences of it, that no perſons 
may complain that they were not fully apprized * 
of the whole extent of what is propoſed to them. 
A | a This 
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This doctrine of the excluſion of all immediate 
agency of the Deity on the minds of men, reſtraining 
| them from evil, or diſpoling them to good, and 
3 of his doing this by no other means than the na- 
ttural influence of proper inſtructions and motives, 
certainly goes to the root of the groſſeſt and moſt 
dangerous deluſions that the chriſtian” worid has, 
in all ages, been ſubje& to. It precludes the bold 
pretenſions of all empirics in religion, by what- 
ever name they have been diſtinguiſhed, with the 
vain hopes of all that are liable to be deluded by 
them; and it ſupplies the only baſis of that prac- 
tical religion that is truly rational and ſafe. It 
= is utterly incompatible-with the very principle and 
| * ground of the doctrine of ſovereign and irreſiſtible 
__ ' "grace, the poſſibility of inſtantaneous converſion,” and 
conſequently of any true and availing converſion 
at the lareſt hour of life. Let all thoſe, therefore, 
| who are attached to ſuch notions be apprized, 
that the doctrine contended for in this diſcourſe is 
exceedingly hoſtile to them. It is, however, a 
doctrine that, I am confident, the more it is ex- 
amined, the more conſonant it will appear to be 
to reaſon (that is, to all actual appearances and 
fas) and to the genuine ſenſe of . ſcripture 3 and 
on this account, I am fatisfied, that their doc- 
* trine of a ne and miraculous birth is altogether 
W and deceitful. | 


On 
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On the other kand, the docttine that excludes: 
all miraculous interpoſitions is by no means in- 
conſiſtent with the belief of a particular provillence, 
or of an intended correſpondence between at 
events that are co incident, or that have any = 
lation to each other. For whether thoſe coinci- 
dences, which are "aſcribed to a particular provi- 
dence, be brought ab6ur juſt at the time bf the 
reſpective events, or were originally provided for 
in the general Plan, the den is the very Tamie. 
We equally acknowledge the hand of God, though 
we conſider him as acting by the intervention of 
ſecond cauſes. It is an uncontroverted maxim of 
the ſchools; that cauſa cauſe et cauſa cauſati. If, 
therefore, there be an intelligent Author of Na- 
ture, who fixed the laws of it, and put the whole 
complex frame in motion, whatever is the ne⸗ 
ceſſary reſult of rw e is to be aſcribe@ | 
to him. | | 
On this account, ben it any be imagined 
that the doctrine of this diſcourſe is properly ne- 
ceſſarian, and, taken in its whole extent, true only 
on that hypotheſis. I anſwer,” ſo very great, im- 
portant, and comprehenſive, as the doctrine of 
philoſophical neceſſity, in my idea of it, is, I believe 
there cannot be any valuable moral truth that does 
not connect and harmonize with it, if it do not 
3 imply it. There can be no plan of morai 
government 


a 


n that is not © built upon. it, and. every 
thing that a philoſopþer underſtands by the terms 
accountableneſs, praiſe and blame, reward and puniſh- _ 
went, &c. neceſſarily ſuppoſes it, and nothing that 
reſpefts the. diſcipline of the mind can have * 
een without it. 

But though, ſpeculatively conſidered, the 1. 
trine of neceſſity muſt make a part of every 
general ſyſtem that is founded on truth, yet, at 
the ſame time, the doctrine of this particular diſ- 
courſe is no more neceſſarian than every thing 
that we can preach and inculcate for the moral 
good ef men is ſo; and therefore thoſe who are not 
neceſſarians will find no greater difficulty in ad- 
mitting che doctrine of this diſcourſe in conſiſtency 
with their peculiar principles, than any other tenet 
in religion or morals. With much more juſtice 
might it be ſaid, that the doctrine of divine preſei- 
ence is a neceſſarian doctrine, which, however, all 
who pretend to piety, and eſpecially all who be- 
lieve the ſcriptures, muſt maintain; and the em- 
barraſſment they will be under on that ſubject 
cannot but be much. greater than we that can, 
ariſe in this caſe. - 

Whatever notion men may entertain of divine 


and human agency, there muſt, be ſomething to 
which they will give the appellation of the ua,, 
or eftablifbed courſe of nature, and, in ſome ſenſe 
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or other, they muſt aſcribe this to God; for 
though the deciſion of the. will; be ſuppoſed to be 
independent of him, the aing in conſequence of 
it cannot be ſo. He muſt at leaſt permit, when 
be might prevent, if he does not directly appoing, 
whatever comes to paſs. Indeed, according to 
the doctrine of philoſophical liberiq, this courſe of 
nature muſt be .a thing more evidentiy diſtin& 
from the direct interpoſition of the deity chan | 

upon the doctrine of neceſlity, which ultimately 

aſcribes all to God. | 
It muſt, therefore, be perfectly confiſtent with 
the principles of thoſe who are advocates for what 
they call liberty, to maintain, with me, that the 
work of converſion and reformation is ſomething 
that takes place according to the uſual courſe of 
nature, whatever that be, and that it is not to be 
aſcribed to any thing out of it; and they are at 
liberty'to aſcribe the opening of the heart of Lydia, 
and the hardening the heart of Pharaoh, to the 
former, rather than to the latter of theſe cauſes, 
as much as myſelf; and accordingly many of 
them have done ſo. Though, believing, as they 
do, that there are certain precincts, within which 
the human mind naturally acts without the con- 
troul of the deity, they may be inclined to think 
that his actual interference may be ſometimes 
neceſſary ; and therefore they will be more eaſily 
reconciled 


% (en A Ox; 
aRoacited to the notion of pretty frequent occa- 
ſional, but properly ſupernatural in fluences, than 
the neceffarian (who, as ſuch, believes that no- 
thing is without the fphere of a properly divine, 
though regular and conſtant 2 will chuſe 
to have recourſe to. 
wy A that the advocates for philoſophical liberty 
can really object to me on this occaſion is, the 
| ſufficiency of the diſtinction between the ordinary 
and the extraordinary operation of the divine Being, 
which is a thing altogether foreign to the proper 
| ſubject of this diſcourſe, and therefore does not 
require to be diſcuſſed in this place. I think I 
have conſidered it ſufficiently elſewhere. 2 
1 may alſo be thought to have had in my eye, | 
| and to have alluded to, the doctrine of neceſſity, 
in ſome parts of this diſcourſe. This, I own, is 
very poſſible, and, unknown to myſelf, it may be 
the caſe with my other writings, even thoſe that 
are the moſt foreign to the ſubject; becauſe it is 
a doctrine that 1 with always to keep in view, 
and what I would not willingly ever loſe ſight of. 
But this cannot be a material objection to any 
thing that I have advanced. The candid will find 
no difficulty in interpreting ſuch incidental ex- 
preſſions (which the more ſharp-ſighted may think 
to look that way) according to their own ſenti- 
ments, or ſubſtitute others in their places. Had 
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not this 00 been actually made to the diſ- 
courſe, I own I ſhould have been far from think- 
ing it neceſſary to have faid any thing on * 
ſubject in this preface. EET, 

The doftrine of this diſcourſe, in common 
wich other great truchs; and eſpecially chat of the 
doctrine of neceſſity, will probably never be 
within the clear comprehenſion of the vulgar, ſo 
that ic will always be unpopular ; and, as in all 
other ſuch caſes, it muſt alſo be expected, that 
the contrary doctrine will be maintained by ſome 
who rank with the /peculative and the learned. In 
particular, biſhop Warburton, in his. Treatiſe on 
Grace, or the office and operation of the Holy Spirit, 
though he combats what he calls fanatical pre- 
tences 10 divine influence, yet takes it for granted, 
that the ſpirit of God abides with the church for 
ever, © in his office of Comforter, both in ſup- 
te porting the will, and in his office of enlighten- 
« ing or directing the underſtanding; meaning, 
no doubt, ſome immediate agency of the deity 
on the mind. This alſo ſeems to be the general 
opinion of chriſtians, who acquieſce in the moſt 
obvicus. meaning of ſcripture language, and who 
do not give much attention to the-phenomena, 
and powers of the human mind. But, at the ſame 
time, it is not pretended - by thoſe who hold this 
P doctrine, 
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| doctrine, that there can be any poſitive proof of 
_ this Kind of divine agency, fince they acknow- 


ledge that the affections and reſolutions dictated 
by it are not to be diſtinguiſhed from the naturab 
operations of the mind. But is not this flying 


from one unſupported hypotheſis to another, 


equally unſupported ? Nay, thoſe fanatics whom 
the biſhop expoſes pretend to evident fa#s in 


ſupport of their opinion; whereas he does not 
pretend to be able to aſſign any fact at all in 


ſupport of his. What muſt philoſophers think of 
fuch an hypotheſis as this ! 

No inconvenience will ariſe to the generality % 
of chriſtians from confounding, as they will do, 
primary and ſecondary cauſes, the agency of God, 
and the operations of their own minds, and eſpe- 


- cially their occaſionally overlooking ſecond cauſes 
fo far as to aſcribe every thing that is good imme- 

diately to God (which feems to have been the 

caſe with the pious writers of the fcriptures) 
provided they do not ſo far leave themſelves out of 


the queſtion, as to neglect the only effectual 
means of eſtabliſhing themſelves in virtue. Ir 
cannot be expected but that the generality of 
mankind will con: ent themſelves with the moſt 
obvioas appearances in nature, and the generality of 
chriſtians with the moſt Uteral interpretation of 

ſcripture 
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ſcripture language. But let them not be offended 
if others, who give more attention to appearances, 


ſee in them what they do not, but what they may 
ſee is not unfavourable to piety and virtue. By 


their fruits ye ſhall know men, is the wiſe rule of 
our Saviour. Let us, therefore, be upon our 
guard againſt judging from the ſuppoſed tendencies 
of things, when the real tendencies, and actual 
effets, cannot fail to manifeſt themſelves in due 
time. 2 8 
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And be ſpake many things unto them in para- 
bles; ſaying, Behold, a ſower went out to 
ſow ; and when he ſowed, ſome ſeeds fell 
by the way fide, and the foruls came and 
. devoured them up. Some fell upon ſtony 
places, where they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they ſprung up, becauſe they had 
no deepneſs of earth. And when the Sun 
| was up, they were ſcorched; and becauſe 
they had no root, they withered away. And 
ſome fell among thorns, and the thorns ſprung 
up and choked them. But other fell into 
good graund, and brought forth fruit, ſome 
an hundred fold, ſome fixty fold, ſome thirty 
| _— Who hath e ears to bear, let him hear. 
| | Marr. xiii. ri fe 


1 N this parable our 1050 | ove ak te | 
k of the reception that his Gofpe would 

meet with in the world, according to the 

different characters of thoſe to whom it 

| n be propoſed. It may, therefore, be 

| P 3 | CON» 
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conſidered as a prophecy ; and it is a pro- 

phecy verified by all hiſtory, and indeed by 
the obſervation of every day; announcing to 
us, that the effects of religious truths, and 


ol religious impreſſions of all kinds, depend 


upon the diſpoſition of mind with which 


they are received; ſo that, though the doc- 


trines of the goſpel be the ſame things in 
themſelves, the conſequence of the general 
promulgation of them will be very various. 

Our Lord ſeems to lay peculiar ſtreſs on 


the dodrine of this parable, by cloſing it 


with ſaying, He that hath ears to hear, let 


Bim bear; and if we properly attend to it, 
we ſhall find that it abounds with the moſt 
important inſtruction, both to thoſe who 


preach the goſpel, and thoſe who hear it. 
At preſent I ſhall conſider it in no more 
than one fingle point of view, endeavouring 


| 5 to illuſtrate and inculcate one important 


truth, plainly intimated to us in it, viz. that 
all che benefit we are authorized to expect 


from the goſpel ariſes from the natural effect 


that the great truths and motives of it are 
e to ih upon the mind; that 
the 
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the interpoſition of the Divine Being in the 
diſpenſatiou of the goſpel conſiſts folely in 
imparting thoſe truths, and ſuggeſting thoſe 
. motives, and not at all in giving any ſuper- 
natural efficacy to the truths or motives after 
they are preſented. 


Our Lord ev . abap himſelf. 4 : 


his apoſtles, to per ſons who merely ſow good 
| ſeed (which the earth could not bring forth 
of itſelf) and this they are reprefented as 
ſcattering promiſcuouſly, without diſtinction 
of places or ſoils, which were juſt as nature, 


or previous circumſtances, had made them. 


Conſequently, where the ſoil was previouſly 
well diſpoſed to receive it, the produce was 
ample ; but where it was, on any account, 


indiſpoſed, the produce: was enen or 


none at all. 


The preachers of the goſpel, 1 hi- | 
bited in the character of huſbandmen, are 
not repreſented as altering the quality or 
condition of the ſoil itſelf; and therefore we 


find that the goſpel was ſometimes a ſavour 


of life, and at other times of death, So 


* it is elſewhere compared to /ight, 


by 4 which 
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which, is generally a very welcome thing, 
yet ſome are ſaid to hate this light, becauſe 
their deeds were evil. Alſo, though the evi- 
dences of the divine miſſion of Chriſt were 

fairly and equally propoſed to all ; yet our 
Saviour ſays, that they only who do the will 
God, i. e. thoſe who are upright and previ- 
ouſly well diſpoſed, ha know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God. Others would be fo 
| prejudiced, that the ſtron geſt evidence would 


not be properly attended to, and therefore 


could not have its proper effect; in ſo much 
that he expreſly tells theſe bigotted Jews, % 
that they would not come to him that they 

might have life; and applying to them a pro- 
phecy of | Iſaiah, he repreſents them as ſo 
far infatuated by vicious prejudices, that it 
was not in their power to receive the Goſpel. 

And unleſs. they had had better diſpoſitions 


of mind, which he did not pretend to give 


them, it was really and truly impoſſible. 
In another [parable our Lord compares 
human nature not to the /i, as in my text, 
but to a „ig-tree growing in it, Luke xiii. 
6-9. and in this the nature or quality of 
| the 
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the tee itſelf is repreſented. as unaltered; 
except by the effect that digging ein ir e 

dunging it might produce. | 

A certain man had a fig-tree' Fer in bis 
vineyard, and be came and ſought Fruit thereon, | 
and found none. Then ſaid be unto the dreſſer 

of his vineyard, Behold, theſe three years T 


come feeking fruit on chi tree, and find 


none; cut it down, why cumbereth it tbe 


ground. And he, anſtvering, * faid unto Bin, 
Lord let it alone this Jean alſo," till F. ſhall dig 
about it, and dung ic. And Fi it bear fruit, 
well; and if not, ther of that thou Hale . 
cut it down. 90 ; 
In both theſe parables, you ſee (and I | 
doubt not it will be found to be the ſame in 
every other, in which the reformation and 
inſtruction of men are repreſented) the a- 
ture of man is ſuppoſed to be a thing that is 
never operated upon by the divine power 
immediately, but always through the medium 
of certain means, without the mind, naturally 
adapted to that end. When man is the /i, 
nothing is done to it beſides ſcattering proper 
ſeed upon it, and this ſeed will take root, or 
not, 


* 
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not, * according to the previous quality and 
ſtate of the ſoil; and when man is a tree, 
nothing 3 is done to that, but only to the ſoil 


in which it grows; ſo that though the figures 
are different, the meaning of the two para- 


bles, the inſtruction we are led to derive from 
"Ie 1 is the ſame; and if we attend to it, 
we ſhall find it to be very important indeed, 


| fach as, when fully apprehended, cannot fail 


to alarm and to arouſe us to the utmoſt. 
We clearly learn from them, that the 


| agency of God upon the minds of men, 
| though real, and conſtant (for in him aue 


live, and move, and have our being is not 
immediate, or miraculous (for if it were im- 
mediate, it would be the ſame thing with 
what we do term miraculous) but always 


through the medium of the natural means 


of inſtruction and reformation; and conſe- 
quently that, without proper opportunity, and 
eſpecially without proper time for thoſe 
means to produce their effect, no nnn! is 


Do to be expected. 


M.iniſters, therefore, may learn that, un- 
der God, who is the author of antate, and 


* . 
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by whoſe agency all cauſes produce their 
proper effects, every thing depends upon 
theit labours with their people, and that 
they can do nothing without labour; and the 
people may be apprized that, without their 

own earneſt endeavours, concurring with the 
inſtruction and admonitions of their miniſ- 
ters, and other means of virtue and religion, 
they cannot receive any real benefit. 
But miniſters may likewiſe learn for their 
comfort, that, ſince all the laws of nature, 
and among them thoſe to which the human 
mind is ſubject, are uniform, and conſe- 
quently all eauſes never fail to produce an 
adequate effect, according to the circum- 
i ſtances in which they operate; if their ad- 
>. monitions be proper in themſelves, and ſea- 
ſonably applied, their labour can never be 
wholly in vain. They will always have 


LAS 
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| more or leſs effect, and therefore they may 
. go through with their pious labours with 
S chearfulneſs and good hope. 

The people, likewiſe, impreſſed with 
i © the ſame perſuaſion, will attend upon the 
d word of exhortation, and diligently apply 
y - | them- 


5 
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2 "themſelves to all the means of religion; af- 

= furing themſelves that, whether the effect of 
'their application be viſible or not, it is not 
loſt. Their characters are really improv- 
ing; and by a ſteady perſeverance in receiv- 
ing proper nouriſhment, they cannot fail 
(though inſenfibly, if the ſtate of their minds 
be compared at ſhort intervals) to grow: in 
grace, till they come to the full meaſure * 
the flature of Chrift Jeſus our Lord, 

Whereas, without this perſuaſion con- 
cerning the uniformity of the laws of nature 
reſpecting our minds and their affections, 
miniſters and people will both be ſübject to 

great occaſional deſpondence, whenever pre- 
-ſent appearances happen not to be favour- 
able; and ſome, in conſequence of not al- 
ways feeling (and it is impoſſible they ſhould 
at all times feel) a lively ſenſe of religious 
impreſſions, will abandon themſelves to 
deſpair. 

We ſhall learn to reſpeRt the laws of na- 
ture the mare, if we conſider the extraordi- 
nary proviſion that the author of nature has 

: made to preſerve their uniformity, and to 
=. ſuper- 
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ſuperſede the apex of the frequent vio- 
lation of them; which he has done by | 
means of . and ſeaſonable mitacu- 
lous interpoſitions. In fact, the proper uſe 
of miracles has been to make more miracles 
unneceſſary. . Alſo, miracles have generally 
teſpected the external world, and have had 
their effect on the minds of men in a natu- 
ral and regular manner; and, therefore, they 
have produced very different effects accord 
ing to the previous different ſtates of mens 
minds. And indeed, all external miracles, 
all that appear to have ever been provided 
in the hiſtory of the various diſpenſations 
of God to man, have been inſignificant, and 
the whole plan of them was idle and abſurd, 
if it was neceſſary that internal miracles 
ſhould be wrought, alſo. 

If moral impreſſions were made upon 
mens' minds by an immediate divine agency, 
to what end has been the whole apparatus 
of revealed religion. For what rational pur- 
poſe were all the miracles wrought by Moſes, 
bye Chriſt, and by the Pale: (the only ob- 
ject 
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ject of which was to impreſs the minds of 
men with a conviction of the divine miſſion 
of certain teachers of religion, and, thereby, 
5 of the credit that was due to their inſtruce- 
tions, in order, finally, that ſuch inſtructions 
might the more eaſily produce that excel- 
lence of moral character which, in the epiſtle _ 
of St. Peter, is called a divine nuture) if the © 
Divine Being had, after all this, ill found it 
necefſary to produce this excellent diſpoſition 
and character by his own immediate agency. 
Has not God, at all times, the moſt inti- 
mate acceſs to the minds of men; and can- 
not he who made us at firſt, new- make us, 
and new-mould us, as he pleaſes. Is it not 
in his power, by a word, a volition (that 
word and energy by which he pale and it 
was done, by which he commanded, and the 
whole creation flood faſt) to change the hearts 
of the worſt of men in an inſtant, and make 
them breathe the ſpirit of the pureſt angels 
and cannot he preſerve them in this ſtate of 
ſinleſs purity and excellence to all eternity? 
. this, and every thing elſe that is 
poſſible 
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poſſible i in itſelf, 1s within the comp of 
his almighty power. | * 
But, notwithſtanding this, it is evident | 
from fact (whether we (hall be able fully to 
comprehend the reaſon of it or not) that he 
has not thought proper to work in this 
manner. And though it is his wiſh that 41 
men ſhould be ſaved, and be wiſhes not the 
death of any finner, but had rather thar they: 
ſhould repent and live, he does not think pro- 
per to work miracles on the minds of men 
for this purpoſe ; but only provides authori- 
tative inſtruction, and proper motives ; which, 
being addreſſed to the mind, operate upon 
it in an uniform and regulat manner. 
Thus, when the old world became aban- 
doned to wickedneſs, he only ſent Enoch 
and Noah to preach to men; but he thought 


proper to deſtroy them all, perhaps by a 


miracle, rather than reform them, as he 
might have done, by his own nen 
agency. 

When the Iſraelites fell into N and 
the many horrid vices at that time inſepar- 
able from idolatry, he ſent prophets from 
3 time 
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time to time to admoniſh them of various 


impending calamities. But when thoſe ad- 
monitions had no good effect, he always 
thought proper that the threatened calami- 
ties, as famine, peſtilence, war, or captivity, 
ſhould actually overtake them, rather than 


give (as with a volition he:might_have done) 


a ſupernatural effect to the rnings and EX» 
poſtulations of his ſervants, by his own in- 
fluence upon their minds. 

So alſo when, God had compatlion « a ths” 
whole world lying in wickedneſs, and irre- 
coverably ſunk in ſuperſtition and vice, all 


that he did to reclaim them was to ſend the 


goſpel among them. And whatever moral 
good has been produced in the world by it, 
has been by natural means, and, to all ap- 
pearance, by no other means whatever; theſe 


being fully adequate to the effect: and 


wherever the publication of the goſpel, and 
of the great truths and motives of it, has 
failed to produce good effects, they have not 
been produced at all, but men continue 
wicked and abandoned, doomed to certain 
deſtruction, 
e Our 
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: Dor Lag even wept over Jeruſalem de- 


firing, with the greateſt affection and earneſt»! 
neſs, to reclaim the inhabitants of it, and 
prevent their. impending calamities; but:his 
labours, and thoſe of the apoſtles, failing of 
ſucceſs (that infatuated people continuing 
in their obſtinate ĩimpenĩtency and uubelief) 
God did not interpoſe any fatther;; and 
though the Jews are ſtiled his peculiar people, 
he gave them up to the vengeance of the 
Romans, and made their calamities the moſt 
dreadful, and of the longeſt gr, of 
any that are recorded in hiſtory. 

We may affure ourſelves, We t 
God, notwithſtanding the love that he beats 


to men, as his offspring, will certainly ſuffer 


them to periſi, and undergo the pains of 


hell, whatever they are, rather than ſave 


them from that puniſhment when they die 
impenitent; and alſo, that he will ſuffer 
them to die impenitent, rather than employ 
any other than the uſual natural means of 
their repentance and reformation. 80 ſa- 
cred with him ate his eſtabliſhed laws: of 
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We read of our: Lord's giving fight to the 
blind. limbs to the maimed, and the uſe of 
reaſon to thoſe who weredeprived of it; but 
neben of his giving a ſound mind, in a moral 
ES ſenſe;:: to thoſe who were deſtitute of that. 
"B For this, though the greateſt of all purpoſes, 
he made uſe of nothing but inſtruction and 
admonition. He uſed no other means either 
to diſarm the malice of his enemies, or to 
correct the imperfections of his beſt friends. 
Otherwiſe Judas would never have betrayed 
him; nor would Peter have denied him. 
It might ſeem a matter not unworthy of 
divincinterpoſition, to ſhorten, or at leaſt to 
alleviate in ſome meaſure, the extreme ſuf- 
ferings of ſo excellent a perſon as our Sa- 
viour; and the wiſdom of the world was ſo 
much offended at the thought of a Hering 
Metal, that in the early ages of chriſtianity, 
great numbers could not be reconciled to 
the thought, and therefore maintained that 
dur Lord ſuffered only in appearance, when 
in reality, he felt no pain; and ſome in mo- 
decz tlibes have ſuppoſed that he put an end 
to his own life, before he could have been 
ve releaſed 
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releaſed from his pains in the courſe of na- 
ture. But, according to the plaineſt evi- 
dence of hiſtory, his death was as properly 
the natural effect of pain and torture (in 
the exhauſted ſtate to Which he was pre- 
viouſly reduced, eſpecially by his agony in 
the garden) as that of any criminal who is 
now impaled, or broken on the wheel. And 
indeed the notion of our Lord's availing 
himſelf of his miraculous power, to alle- 
viate or ſhorten his own ſufferings, could 

not but have the very worſt effect upon the 
minds of thoſe Who ſhould be called to ſuf- 
fer in his cauſe, and who muſt know that 
they were not poſſeſſed of any ſuch advan- 
tage. ; 
Laſtly; God has been pleaſed to ſuffer the © 
chriſtian religion to be exceedingly debaſed 
by a mixture of heatheniſh opinions and ſu- 
perſtitions, and a power to be aſſumed in his 
church ſo contrary to the genius of it, as to 
be'termed, in the language of prophecy, anti- 
chriſtian, rather. than interfere to prevent the 
operation of natural cauſes, tending to intro- 
duce Hale corruptions, and to eſtabliſh that 
Q 2 enor- 
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enormous power. And though the Divine 


Being has reſolved to reform his church, to 


put a period to thoſe abuſes, and to over- 
turn that uſurped authority, he does it only 


by means of natural cauſes ; by providing, 


in the uſual courſe of things, a better un- 


derſtanding of the ſcriptures, an increaſe of 


knowledge of various other kinds, and a 


juſter ſenſe of mens natural tights and pri- 
vileges. Theſe cauſes have been operating 
ſome centuries, and will, no doubt, at 


length accompliſh the great ends for which 


they were provided. But theſe means of 


reforming the chriſtian church, and reſtor- 
ing it to its priſtine purity, are, in all re- 
ſpects, natural, and by no means do they 
come under the deſcription of miracles. 


Vet we do, and ought to bleſs oP for the 


Reformation, 
It will be faid that, acotibig to the 


f plaineſt language of the ſcriptures, God 


does work upon the minds of men, and that 
the ſucceſs of the preaching of the goſpel 


is, in a particular manner, aſcribed to it. 


Does not Paul fay (1 Cor. iii. 6.) 1 have 


a _ planted, 


the increaſe © .. xj; 
I anſwer, that this vs e is un- 


doubtedly and moſt ſtrictly true, The ſue- 


ceſs of the goſpel is certainly the work of 


God ; but the queſtion is, whether, in this, 
he works with, or without, natural means; 


and it is not the leſs his work, becauſe he 
employs certain means adapted to anſwer his 
purpoſes. His agency is juſt as complete 


on one ſuppoſition as on the other. All 


the difference reſpects the mode or manner 


of his operation; and it becomes us to look 


at all times beyond all ſecond cauſes, to the 


ultimate and proper cauſe of all good, which 


is God only. For ſtrictly ſpeaking, as our 


Lord himſelf obſerved, There it none good 


but one, that is Gd; all other oe; be- 


ing only the effect of his. op: 
In this caſe, i is not the goſpel itſelf called 
tbe goſpel of God, becauſe he gave it? Was 


it not by his appoĩntment that Paul preached 
it at Corinth, and that Apollos watered it 


there; and if, after this, the natural effect 


of the Corinthians hearing the goſpel was 


G2: their 
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their receiving and profiting by it, is not 
the whole to be aſcribed to the God of na- 


ture, and providence ? 'Without that con- 


ſtitution of nature, by which their minds, 
were diſpoſed to receive the truths of the 
5 goſpel, and without the providential events 
of Paul planting the goſpel, and Apollos 
watering it, the Corinthians had been mere 
heathens ſtill. 

That this language is only the. ne in 
which the pious writers of the ſcriptures 
deſcribe all the events of providence, over- 
looking all ſecond cauſes, and regarding the 
primary cauſe only, is evident from num- 
berleſs paſſages. Does not the Pſalmiſt, 
(Pſalm civ. 27.) repreſent all the beaſts of 
the field as waiting upon God, that he may 
give them their meat in due ſeaſon? That thou 
giveſt them, ſays he, they gather. Thou open- 
eft thine hand, they are filled with good. 

But does God feed wild beaſts by miracle, 
as he fed the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs ? 
By no means, though the language, literally 
interpreted, would denote as much. His 
feeding them is in the common courſe of 
kame, 
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|. providence, by giving them natural powers 
for ſeizing their prey, and thus enabling 
them to provide for themſelves. And very 
often, not being able to meet wich proper 
food, or being diſabled by accidents from 
ſeizing it, they actually ſtarve and periſn. 
In the ſame manner, thereſore, we ought 
to interpret what is ſaid of God's giving the 
increaſe when Paul planted, and Apollo; 
watered; and alſo what is ſaid of Lydia, 
Acts xvi. 14. viz. that Ged opened her heart, 
that ſbe attended. to te things that were 
[poken by Paul. By a train of previous cir- 
cumſtances and impreſſions, all under the 
direction of providence, ſhe was diſpoſed: to 
receive the preaching of Paul with due at- 
tention, and without prejudice. 
We are inſtructed to pray that God would 
give us, day by day, our daily Bread, and it is 
ftom God that we do receive our daily bread; 
but it is only in the natural courſe of things, 
and by the uſe of proper means fer procur- 
ing it for ourſelves. We are alſo authorized 
to pray that God would create in uf à Clean 
' beart; and renew in us a right Spirit; and if 
Wade rs Q4 ve. 
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we hate 4 klein heurt, and a right ſpirit, we 
ought” ro afcribe that to God alſo, and not, 
as the heathen Stoics: did, to themſelves, « ex- 
clufively of God. But God gives us good 
difpofitisns of mind as he gives us our daily 
bread; In 4 natural, and by no means in a 
N ſußernatural manner. It is by the help of 
means adapted to impreſs our minds, and 
never without them. The language of ſcrip- 
ture is uniform, and exactly ſimilar in both 
theſe caſes, and therefote is certainly to be 
underſtood in the ſame manner. 
If we admit any other interpretation of 
ſuch language as this, we ſhall aſcribe mo- 
ral evil to the immediate divine agency, as 
well as moral good. For God is as ex- 
preſsly faid to Barden the beart of Pharaoh, 
as to open that of Lyaiz ; whereas there does 
not appear to have been any occaſion for a 
miracle to harden the heart of Pharoah. He 
actecl juſt as other bad men; blinded by 
their paſſtons and by their intereſt, in ſimi- 
lar cifeumſtances, ſtill act; and his hard- 
neſs and obſtinacy uiawerlug the moſt im- 
* purpoſes in tho plan of Divine pro- 
©) vidence, 
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vidence, it was, for that end, no nn e 
mitted to take place. 

In ſickneſs we always do, wr 4 to 
pray for health; but we never expect that 


God will iaterpoſe by miracle to relieve us. 


When limbs are to be amputated, and other 


operations in ſurgery are to be performed, 
we look up to God, but at the ſame time 


we never fail to have recourſe to the hang 
of a-ſkilful ſurgeon. , > 

- Even when the Divine Being has addreſſed 
himſelf to the mind of man in a ſupernatural 
manner, as in the gift of prophecy, it does 
not appear that ſuch communications have 


ever affected the moral character of thoſe 
who were the ſubje&s of them, any farther 


than ſuch communications tended, in a na- 
tural way, to produce that effect. Balaam 
was a bad man, though he was a prophet; 
and though Saul was for a time among the 
prophets, his character was not altered, but 


he continued the . man to at end of 
his life. | 


The apoſtle Paul was bes tochriſti« 


| 46 by the miraculous: * of Chriſt 
to 
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to him; but it does not appear that his tem- | 


per of mind was changed by it, otherwiſe than 
as a full conviction of the truth of chriſti- 
anity naturally and neceſſarily made a change 


in him. He ſtill poſſeſſed the ſame vehe- 
mnence of temper, the ſame zeal and ardour 
of mind, though in a different cauſe. He 


became, no doubt, a much better man upon 
the whole, than he would have been if he 


had continued a Jew, but it was in conſe- 


quence of being actuated by better princi- 


| ples, and of being ſubjected to more favour- 
able influences. It ſhould be conſidered that, 


inſtead of inflaming his hatred of men by 


the practice of perſecuting them, he would 
have the beſt opportunity of improving in 
meekneſs, patience, and a love of the bre- 
thren, in conſequence of being himſelf per- 
ſecuted along with them. Thus would his 
ſuperior virtues naturally ariſe from his be- 
ing in circumſtances peculiarly favourable to 
the acquiſition and growth of them. 
The cure of madneſs, called, in the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, the caſting out of de mont, 
(to the malignant influence of which that 
"a diſorder 
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_ diſorder was uſually aſcribed) and alſo the 
gift of tongues, were miracles that immedi- 
ately reſpe ed the minds, or the mental fa- 
culties of men, but they were not of a mo- 
ral nature. It no more followed that a man 
reſtored to the uſe of his reaſon would be a 
good man, than one that was reſtored to his 
health, or the uſe of his limbs. Paul expreſsly 
ſuppoſes that a man might have the gift of 
tongues, and yet not have charity; and not 
only to thoſe who were the ſubjects of mi- 
racles, but even to ſome of the workers of 
them, our Lord himſelf aſſures us he will 
ſay, I knaw you not ; depart from me ye Work ; 
ers of iniquity. 

Prayer for good diſpoſitions of mind is 
proper on the idea of God being the real 
giver of all the good we receive, though in 
the uſual courſe of nature, of which he is 
the author; and alſo more eſpecially of his 
realizing to us that character of parent and 
guardian, which he has condeſcended to 
aſſume. And if he 4as provided that our 
reaſonable requeſts ſhall actually be granted, 
it is the very ſame thing to us, whether this 

be 
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| 3 Pas brought about by his mediate or his l im- 


2 mediate agency. He is ſtill the giver, and 
the only difference is in the manner of be- 
ſowing the gift. It is to God that we 
ought always to look for the ſupply of all 
our wants, Corporeal or mental, and to him 
ſhould our gratitude be expreſſed; for the 


* goſpel and all its effects, as well as for food 
and raiment. And we actually receive bleſſ- 


ings of both theſe kinds, viz. ſpiritual and 
temporal, in the fame manner. It is always 
through-the channel of ſome natural means, 
and never, at leaſt, in 1 this age of the world, 
i by miracle. \ 
. - Let us, 3 hal: up to God PR 
every thing, but always in the uſe of proper 
means'; and let us beware of deceiving our- 
ſelves, as too, many do, by expecting any 
end whatever, eſpecially a proper temper of 
mind, neceſſary to qualify us for future 
happineſs, without the diligent uſe of ſuch 
means as he has preſcribed for that pur- 
poſe, If God had thought proper to work, 
and gain this end, by miracles, there would 
have been no occaſion whatever for preach- 6 
3 the | ing, 
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ing, for the goſpel itſelf, or even for the 
practice of virtue, which is the end of the 


goſpel, and of the preaching of it. For, aa * | 


I have, indeed, obſerved already, could not 
the Divine Being change the hearts of the. 
moſt profligate of men the moment they were 
to enter another world, and fit them as com 
pletely for the enjoyment of heaven, as if he 
had made them go through all the difficul- 
ties, trials, and diſcipline, of a virtuous life? 
But as we are well aſſured that God will not 
do this, though he is certainly able to do it, 
we may be equally aſſured, that the hearts 
of none will be thus miraculouſly changed in 
an inſtant, as many ſuppoſe, at any period of 
life. A real change of character, from vice 
to virtue, is only to be effected in a natural, | 
and conſequently in a gradual manner. 


If this do&tine be true (and the hots 7 == 


tenor of ſcripture and reaſon confirm it) the 
| doctrine of inſtantaneous converſon is alto- 
gether a moſt dangerous deluſion. Buoyed 
up by this vain hope, men continue in ſin, 
fancying they can be converted at the very 
hour of death; and though they are even 
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1 brought to the gallou s by their crimes, even 
_ fro thence they pretend to be ſure of going 
do heaven. | 


But if there be any ſuch thing as an eſ-- 
bliſhed conrſe of nature, if our minds be fub- 
ject to any regular laws and influences, and 
if changes of mind are made in nd other 
manner than by the natural influence of the 
objects preſented to them, and by the cir- 
cumſtances in which men are placed (which 
certainly correſponds to fact) ine mult be 
requilite<o form any character. A character 
is a thing of ſlow growth, but of a firm con- 
ſtitution. The rudiments of it are formed 
early, while the mind is ſenſible to impreſſi- 
ons of all kinds; but when once it is form- 
ed, it is with great difficulty indeed that it 
receives any material and laſting change. 
Miniſters therefore ſhould beſtow their la- 
bour chiefly on the young, inſtructing them 
in the principles of religion, inculcating good 
maxims, forming them to good habits, and 
making every thing in religious diſcipline 
familiar to them. This is bending the oak 
while it is pliable, and while the taſk is not 
* difficult. 
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difficult. | But, with reſpect to perſons ads 


vanced in life, all that we can hope to do is 


to palliate exceſſes, and prevent enormities. 


The character, the general temper, and turn 


of mind, are fixed, and can no moto be made 


to bend to our efforts, than an oak of ſome 
growth and ſtanding. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that there 
are two things that we ſhould principally 
attend to with reſpe& to God, and both are 
of the greateſt importance. The firſt is, the 
conſideration of his univerſal preſence, and 
his conſtant uncontrolled agency; and the 
ſecond is, his acting by natural means, or in 
a regular manner. We muſt, in the firſt 
place, endeavour to ſee God in every thing, 


and to ſee every thing in God, that is, in its 


relation to him. We muſt habitually look 
beyond all ſecond cauſes, conſidering them 
in no other light than as inſtruments in the 
hands of God, the only proper cauſe of all, 
and employed by him to accompliſh, in the 
beſt manner, his excellent purpoſes. 

But, in the ſecond place, it is almoſt of 


as much importance, that we conſider God 


not 


= 
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not ar a Being incapable of foreſight, and 
acting as particular occaſions and emergencies 
_ require, but as foreſeeing every thing that 
can ever come to paſs, and adapting means 
to ends from all eternity: as acting by 


general laws, and eſtabliſhed rules, without 


ever deviatin g from them, except for great 
and extraordinary purpoſes; and then in 
ſuch a manner as that his interpoſition ſhall 
be publicly known and acknowledged, ſo 
as to have the effect of proper miracles. 
Now, that God has ſufficiently provided 
for the inſtruction and reformation of man- 
kind by the goſpel, we are to conſider the 
age of miracles as over. And if we are not 
to expect miraculous interpoſitions in the 
external world, ſimilar to thoſe that were 
exhibited in the times of Moſes and the 
prophets, or thoſe that attended and pro- 
moted the firſt promulgation of the goſpel, 
much leſs can we expect any miraculous 

influences on the minds of men; which, in 

a moral ſenſe, do not appear to have ever 


been the ſubject of miracles in former times. 
ö Indeed, in this ſenſe they would have been 
a very 
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à very improper ſubject of miracles, oa 
many obvious accounts. | 


1 


Not to reſpect the a 1 and / 


agency of God is pratiicat” atheiſm." It is 


living witbout God in the. world; and to ex- 
pect his miraculous interpoſitions, and not 


to conſider him as acting by general laws, is 
to encourage an entbufiaſin, and a deluſion, 


that is, in ſome caſes, almoſt as dangerous; 
leading men to neglect the natural and only 
efficacious means of improving their charac- 


ters, and to depend on certain ſupernatural 


impulſes and feelings, of vague and uncer- 


tain deſcription, and that cannot have any 
relation to moral virtue; which conſiſts in 
a ſupreme reverence and love of God, an 
entire devotedneſs to his will, in doing and 
ſuffering, a diſintereſted love of his erea- 
tures, and our brethren, and a juſt —_ 
vernment, equally favourable to both.” © 
On the whole, the doctrine of divine agency 


and divine influence, reſpecting things ſpiri- 


tual, as well as temporal, is true, and in the 
n degree important. Our characters 
R 1 approach 
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approach to petfection in proportion as we 
keep it in view, and they are debaſed and 

bad, in proportion as we loſe fight of it. 
But the doctrine of a proper ſupernatural 
influence on the mind is falſe ;\ and though, 
like moſt other falſe principles, it ny be 
very innocent, not in fact ſuper ſeding the 
uſe of the natural means of religion, it is 
always deluſive, and in ſome caſes highly 
dangerous. 
Let this doctrine, "OS teach us, as 
Indivi.cuals, to cultivate above all things a 
ſpirit of habitual devotion; founded on the 
belief of the divine preſence with us, and of 
his conſtant agency upon us, and upon all 
things. This is that faith which is the only 
fure anchor of the ſoul in a tempeſtuous 
World, or rather it is the wings on which 
we riſe above the world, and approach to a 
ſtate of union with God. 
But let us carefully avoid indulgies the | 


voin and deluſive imagination of an immedi- 


ate and ſupernatural communion with God, 
which is always the foundation of ſpiritual 
Nn 
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pen, ad the babe Bf Bümie devotion add 
virtue. For there is no true devotion with= 
but the deepeſt Humility, and What is ſome- 


times not iibpropetly called /elf-anmibild> 


Hon. deat 
As miniſters and people, let ds beat Ii 
mind, on the one hand, that a congregation 


is a flock, that muſt be tended and fed; 


that food for the mind muſt be provided, 
received, and digeſted, like food for the 
body, and that we receive nouriſhment and 
ſtrength from both in the ſame natural and 
gradual manner, We mult therefore /abour 


. for the bread that endureth to everlaſling life, 


as well as for the bread that periſbes. And 
though we are to expect no ſucceſs'but in 
the diligent uſe of proper means, we muſt, 
at the ſame time, aſcribe to God, and ac- 
knowledge that we receive from him (who 

Viſely and graciouſly adapted all means 


to their proper ends) both the bread that 
we daily eat, and the benefit we receive from 


the adminiſtration of the word, and ordi- 
nances of the goſpel, both our growth in 
R2 ſtrength 
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 firength and ſtature, and what is called our 


. growth in grace. 


Of him, and cbrough him, gee, fo zin, are 
all things.. To him, therefore, AND TO HIM 


| "ONLY, be glory for ever and ever. | Amen. 
Rom. xi. 36, | 
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DISCOURSE Ss; 
I. On Habitual Devotian. 


II. On the Duty of not living to Ourſelves; . 


| Both preached to Aſſemblies of Proteſtant Difſenting 
Miniſters, and publiſhed at their Requeſt, | 
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” i k »* 
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HE, former of theſe diſcourſes I have been 


induced to publiſh by the requeſt of the. 


body of Diſſenting Miniſters who aſſemble an- 
nually at Dudley, in Scaffordſhire,, before whom 
the greater part of it was delivered on Tueſday 
the 21ſt of May laſt. The latter was preached 


before the aſſembly of miniſters of the counties of 


Lancaſter and Cheſter, met at Mancheſter, May 


16th, 1764, to carry into execution a ſcheme for 


the relief of their widows. and children. But 
though it was printed at their requeſt, it was got 


generally publiſhed ; as only a ſmall edition waa 


printed, and ſold in chat neighbourhood. Several 
of my friends having expreſſed their wiſhes to ſea 
it made more public, I have thought proper to 
print them together, eſpecially as the ſubjects of 
them have a conſiderable relation to each other; 


the one recommending a proper diſpoſition f 
mind with reſpeck wp. God, and the other that 


wich reſpects men. Ia both af them, alſo, I 
1 4 | have 
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PREFACE: 
have availed myſelf of Dr. Hartley's theory of the 
human affections, the excellence of which is, that 
it not only explains, with wonderful ſimplicity, 
many phenomena of the mind, which are alto- 
- gether (inexplicable on other principles, but alſo 
leads to a variety of praRical applications, and 
thoſe of the moſt valuable kind. Of this I have 
gien ſeveral ſpecimens in my Ob/ervations on 
An and others of my publications. | 
My apology for introducing any thing of this 
nature into thefe ' diſcourſes is, that neither of 
them was compoſed for a common audience. 
Beſides, the more abſtiuſe parts of them ere of 
ſuch a nature, as to be pretty eaſily intelligible to 
perſons of reflection, though they ſhould have no 
knowledge of that particular theory. For the 
general doctrine of the aſſociation of ideas is 
known to all perſons of a liberal education, 
Whenever J have delivered theſe diſcourſes before 
2 common audience, I have omitted whatever 
J thought would not be readily underſtood by 
them, and ſuch. paſſages (which however are not 
very many) may now be paſfed over, without 
much difficulty or inconvenience, by thoſe per- 
| fins for whoſe uſe they are not calculate. 
IJ ᷑0o the former of theſe diſcourſes the public 
are already under conſiderable obligations, though - 
they have been ignorant of it; as it was the 
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occaſion of that excellent poem of Mrs. Barbauld. 
intitled An Addreſs. 10 the Deity; which was com- 


poſed immediately after the firſt delivery of it, 


before an aſſembly of miniſters at Wakefield, in 
Yorkſhire, in the year 1767. Were I to inform 
my readers how foon that poem appeared after 
the delivery of the diſcourſe, it would add much 
to their idea of the powers of the writer. I could 
alſo make the ſame obſervation with reſpect to 
ſeveral other pieces, and ſome of them the trad | 
admired in that collection. 

If my theological oubliſpttichts have. view more 
of a ſpeculative than of a practical nature, it is 
merely becauſe circumſtances have led me to it, 
and by no means becauſe the former ate more 
pleaſing to me. I hope I ſhall always conſider 
ſpeculation as ſubſervient to practice. The moſt 
exact knowledge of truth, and the greateſt ⁊cal 
for it, will avail nothing without the practice of 
thoſe virtues which the moſt uninſtructed of man- 
kind perfectly underſtand. Nay the more know-. 
ledge we have of the chriſtian religion, of the 
general plan and object of it, the more inexcuſable 
ſhall we be, if we do not, in the firſt place, take 
care to impreſs our hearts with that love of God, 
and that unreſerved devotedneſs to his will, which 
our Saviour calls the firſt: and greateſt of all the, 
Fommangments, and alſo with that diſintereſted 


* 
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good will to our fellow creatures, which he calls 
the ſecand great commandmont, and lite unto it. 
He was himſelf equally exemplary with reſpect 
tis them both. And it is in vain ſor us to pretend 
. to. be. chriflians, if we do not ſtudy to reſemble 
kim (xhom alone we are to acknowledge in the 
character of Lord and maſter) in the diſpoſition 


8 of our minds, and in the conduct of our lives. 


May we all be fo attentive to diſcharge our proper 
duty, a to improve the talents with which we 
are ſeverally intruſted, that when, according to 
- bus promiſe, be ſpall return, and take an account of 
W eee we ou. fn e e cans 


The Wed in 6 hack” we live, with all the i in- 
' "fluences ti which we are ſubject, may be equally 
dur friend or our enemy, according to the uſe we 
make of it. It is wonderfully adapted, by the 
exerciſe it gives to our faculties, and to our 
paſſions and affections, to efabliſ, frengrben, and 
ſettle us in the habit and practice of all virtue, 
and to raiſe us to a pitch of excellence to which 
Adam in paradiſe could never have attained. But 
then it is equally poſſible that, by oth and in- 
dulgence, we may debaſe our natures to a degree 
cqually wonderful. The knowledge and belief of 

chriſtianity itſelf, as well as every other advantage 
$ 5 are poſſeſſed, is alſo capable either of 
10 3 is promoting 
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— ral; perf-ion of our natures, 


and our fitneſs for immortal happineſs, ON of 
making us the proper objects of a greater con- 


demnation than that of Sodom and Gumorneke I in 


the day of judgment. 6 


It behoves us then to e our e gud 


all our privileges, very attentively, that ve may 
. make the belt "uſe of of them. Ic is not in our 


option to 'be in any Sher circumſtances than 


thoſe in which qur maker has placed us. It will 
"alſo ayail us nothing to hide any talent i in a napkin, 


As we have received it, we muſt give a an accouine | 


of the uſe-we make of it. 
We are likewiſe 1 of the time when this 


FRY 


as the buſineſs of life i is, Ne time allowed for the 


diſpatch of it is both ſhort, and uncertain. , But, 
though ſhort, it is ſufficient for. the purpoſe of it, 
if it be rightly improved]; and then the uncertainty 
of its duration is 4 circumſtance that does not need 


to give us any concern. At ſuch an bour as we 
think not the judge may come, but then, bappy is 


' that ſervant, hom bis Lord, when he cometh, "bat 
find watching, 
I ſhall take the liberty to ak this preface with 


an extract of what is more peculiarly practical, 


and therefore. more e en my pre- 


- e 
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It the ſoft hand of winning pleaſure leads, 
By living waters, and thro' flow'ry e | 


| When all js ſmiling, tranquil, and ſerene, 
And vernal beauty paints the flatt'ring ſcene; - 
Oh teach me to elude each latent ſnare, 


And whiſper to wy fliding heart, Bewazs. 


Wich caution let me hear the ſyren's voice, 


| _ doubtful, with « yg heart, rejolce, 


ne fl . 


Where briars wound, and thorns perplex my way 


Still let my ſteady ſoul thy goodneſs ſee, | 
And with firong confidence lay hold on thee, | 
With equal joy my various lot receive, 


| Reſign'd to die, or reſolute to live; 


Prepar'd 'to kifs the ſcepter, or the rod, 


| While God is ſeen in all, and all in God. 


Wich thee in ſhady ſolitudes I walk, 
With thee in buſy crowded cities talk 

In every. creature own thy forming pow'r,. . 
In each event thy providence adore. _ 
Thy hopes. ſhall animate my drooping ſoul, 

Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear controul, _ 
Thus fhall I reft, unmoy'd by all alarms, | 
Secure. within the temple of thy arms; * 
From anxious cares, from gloomy torrors free, 


* feel myſelf omnipotent in thee, 


Then 


— 
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Then when the laſt, the cloſing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my ſwimming eye; 

Teach me to quit this tranſitory ſcene, | 
With decent triumph, and a look ſerene. | . 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 

0 And, having liv'd to thee, in thee to die. 
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The wicked, through the "pride. of” 55 counte- 
nance, "will not ſeek after ( G., 0 is, not 
in all his s thoughts, 975901 


Dit uns Due 


nen iN Pell x. 4. 


vob, ny chriſtian brethren, is # being 

with whom we all of us have to do; 
- th the relation we ſtand in to him is the 
moſt important of all our relations. Our 
connexions with other beings, and other 
things, are light, and tranſient, in compa- 
riſon with this. God is our naler, our 
conſtant preſerver and bengfactor, our moral 
governor, and our final judge. He is pre- 
ſent with us wherever we are; the ſecrets 


of all hearts are conſtantly known to him, 


and he is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity: 
Here, then, is a ſituation, in which we find 
.. ourſelves, that demands our cloſeſt attention. 
The conſideration i is, in the higheſt degree, 


in te- 


* 


io 
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; intereſting and alarming ; knowing how ab- 
ſolutely dependent we are upon God, that 
in. hm dur live and ina ue and have our being * 
and knowing alſo, that by vice and follß 
we have rendered ourſelves 1 obnoxious 
to, his diſpleaſure, 7365 N ah 
| Now, to think, and to PW in a manner 
85 correſponding. to this out necefſary/inter- © 
courſe with God, certainly requires that we 
keep up an habitual regard to it: and a 
total, ar very great degree of inattention to 
it, muſt be highly criminal and dangerous, 
, Accanllingly, we find in the ſeriptures, that 
it ie characteriſtic of a good man, that be 
fets ther Lord always before him, and, that be 
acknowledges Cod in all his wayt. Whereas 
jt is ſaid of the wicked, in my text, that God 
16 not. in all their thoughts.;. and elſewhere, 
that the feer of God is not before their eyes; 
that hey put tbe thougbis of God far; from 
- them, * my of hr! k F tbe; kt 
Nad Ne 646 Nn 
| * dis e ſeems to furniſh 4 
tetty good teſt of the ſtate of a man's mind 
with reſpect to virtue and vice. The moſt 
e | 2 , 
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abandoned and profligate of mankind are 


thoſe who live toit bout God in the world, en- 
tirely thoughtleſs of his Being, perfeQions, . 


and providence ; having their hearts wholly 
engroſſed with this world and the things of 
it ; by which means thoſe paſſions which 


terminate in the enjoyment of them, are in- 


flamed to ſuch a degree, that no other prin- 
ciple can reſtrain their indulgence. - Theſe 
perſons may be called prefiica/ atheiſts ; and 
the temper of mind they have acquired, 


- often leads them to deny both natural and 


revealed religion. They. ſecretly with, in- 
deed, they cannot but wiſh; there may be 
no truth in thoſe principles, the apprehen - 


ſiom of which is apt to give them diſturb- 
ance; and hence they give little attention 


to the evidenge that is produced for them, 


and magnify all the objections they hear 


made to them. And it is well known; that, 


gent reaſons often amount to nothing, while 
the de trifling cavils paſs for demonſtra - 


tion. It is the ſame with reſpect to any 
525 5 8 other 
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has made, and partaking of the bounty with 
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| other ſpeculation, when the mind has got a | 
| bias in favour. of any particular concluſion; 
On the other hand, a truly and perfectly 


good man loves, and therefore cheriſhes, the 
thought of God, his father and his friend; 


till every production of divine power and 


kill, every inſtance of divine bounty, and 


every event of divine providence, never fails 


to ſuggeſt to his mind the idea of the great 
Author of all things, the giver of every good 


aud curry perfett gift, and the ſovereign diſj- 
poſer of all affaits and of all event. Thus 


he lives; as it were, conſtantly being bim, 
Who ir invjible. He ſees God in every 


diag, and he ſees every thing in Ged. Ie 


dwells in love, and thereby disellt in God, and 
God in bim. And fo long as he conſiders 
himſelf as living in the workd which God 


which his providence ſupplies him; fo long 
#3 he is intent upon diſcharging his duty, 
in the ſituation in which, he believes the 


| Divine Being has placed him, and meets 


with no Woe trials and difficulties than, 
29440 2 27 he 
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he is perſuaded, his God and father has ap- 
pointed for his good, it is almoſt impoſſible 
that the thought of God ſhould ever be long 
abſent. from his mind. Every thing he ſees 
or feels will make it recur again and again 


were, one act of devotion ; and this. ſtate of 
mind, being, highly pleaſurable, and his ſa- 
tis faction having infinite ſources, will be 
5 daily engrealing, ſo as to grow more equable, 
and more intenſe to all eternity; when it 
will be yy nnſpeatable, and full of glory, | 
Theſe are the two extremes of uh ſentis 
ments and conduct of men with reſpect to 
God, and all the varieties of human charac- 
ters will be found ſome where between them; 
ſo that we may be deemed virtuous or vicious, 
in proportion as we approach to the one or 
"= the other. | + 3 Wn”? 
The more Luger af the middle claſſes 


of mankind will have their minds too much 


engroſſed by this world and the things of it, 
lo as to exclude, in a very great degree, the 
apprehenſion of God, and of their relation 
0 Wer Provided, however, that they have 


23 has 
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4 Diſeourſe on 
had a religious education, theſe thoughts 
cannot be prevented from recurring from 
time to time, and producing ſtronger ot 
weaker reſolutions of repentance and amend- 
ment; but not having their full influence, 
and therefore, ſerving rather to diſquiet the 
mind, conſcious of a want of perfect inte- 
grity, they will be apt to be overborne by 
the ſuperior power of things ſeen and tem- 
poral; and the minds of ſuch perſons being 
in this fluctuating condition, whatever ſuc- 
ceſs they may have in the world, their lives 
will contain a Trent W ee — 
remorſe. * 
But thoſe whom we my ſtile che more 
perfect of the middle claſſes of men, though 


like the former, their minds may be, now 


and then, carried away by the magic in- 
fluences of this world ; and though they 
may give too far, and too eagerly, into the 
purſuit of its pleaſures, riches, and honours, | 
they will never wholly, or for a long time, 
loſe ſight of God, and of their duty; and 
pious ſentiments, recurring: with ſuperior 
ar at intervals, ba id 1 produce a kind of 


en by 


3 — W 1 

| religlaalforomcs which, rouſing the mind to 
a greater exertion of its powers, will pro- 
duce good reſolutions with conſiderable 
ſtrength and vigour;; and thereby break 
their growing attachment to, the world. 
Theſe fervours, however, will of courſe te- 
mit, and other objects will neceſſarily reſume 
ſome part, at leaſt, of their. influence; hut 
if a ſenſe of God and of religion. haye once 
taken firm hold of the mind, in the early | 
part of life, there will be reaſon to hope, 
that an expreſs regard to them will return 
with greater force, and after ſhorter intervals, 
perpetually. By. this means ſuch. ſtrength 
will be given to the principle of conſcience, 
that in the fartheſt excutſions they make 
from the ſtrict path of religion, even while 


ſtey maintain no expreſs regard to God in 


their actions, the bare apprehenſion, of » 
thing being rig4/, and their duty, will, in 
conſiderable joſtances, immediately'agd me- 
chanically determine their minds; ſo that 
they will neyer delibetately do any thing 
which they are convinced is unlawful, and 


2 iP. eB At e if ever a 
: | $ 13 ſtronger 
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ſttonger temptation than W mould ins 
alice thum to tranſgreſs their known duty, - 


in any of the greater inſtances of it, che ſtate 

or melt minde will be ſuch, as that theſe 
trunſgreſſlens will de followed by the keen- 
e compufterion and contrition, which will 


make them Heſs liable to commit the ſame 


 Ufenck a fecond time. e „ eee 

Thus We ſee that thoſe perſons, in whoſe 

minds theft is"this prevailing diſpoſition to 

Vittue, Wil be ou rhe 8010 by the uni- 

form pra lee öf their duty, which neceſſu- 

| 87 by 5 chens the bah of it, and even 
* 0 


eat tranſgrefffons, which givevn 
ſtronger mln to the power of conſeiente. 
Yut there is great dafger, Teſt theſe violations 
of KnoWn'diiltY be either (6igrear as to. pro- 
| Ruce deſpair, Which naturally hardens the 
| Lt {6*frequetit'as"ts beget 2 habit. 
oth theſe weaken the power of conſcience. 
The” man then goes backward in religion, 
and may i luck, even from this more ad- 
Fanced ſtars of virtue, be brought to c 
ol 254 rb groe. Let him, then, 
who inketh he ander tale dec left be fall; 
39 -'l and 
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and let all of us; conſcious of the frailty f 
our natures; be intent upon"working"ow our 
ſalvation with fear and tremu ling. 
An habitual regard to God being the moſt 
effetual means of advancing us from the 
more imperfect to the more perfect ſtate I 
| have been deſeribing, I ſnhall endeavour to 
recommend this leading duty to you, by 
fuller! and moto diſtinct enumeration of its 
happy effeQs q and I ſhall then ſhe what I 
apprehend to be the moſt effectual methods 
of promoting it, and of er me. the * 
rious obſtructions to it. 
1. An habitual regard eee | 
tienen greatly to keep us firm in our 
adherenee to aur duty. It has plraſed divine 
providenoe to place man in a ſtate” of trial 
and probation; This world is ſtrictly ſuch, 
We are ſurrounded with a great variety of 
objects, adupted to gratiſy a variety of ſenſes, 
with Which we are furniſhed; The ples- 
| Fares they give us are all innocent in mode- 
ration, and they engage us in u variety of 
(agreeable and proper purſuits“ But our 


tuts ate ſuch; as that 29 * 


en 84 gence 


4164 wth Dh on yo 
5 IR of our appetites tends to make 
its demands inordinate, and to beget an ha- 
bitual propenſity to indulge it; and this 
pProneneſs to the ex ceſſive ĩndulgence of any 
pdf aur paſſions enflaves our minds, and is 
bighly dangerous, and criminal. By this 
means we too often come to forget God our 
maker, to injure our fellow creatures of 
mankind, and to do a ſtill greater, and more 
2 irvoparableinjuty to 0ngleires, boch in mind | 
and body, dom ain 

A lg bas pleaſed: Almighty God, therefore, 

+ roth the concern he had for our good, 

to for bit theſe immoderate indulgences 
of the love of pleaſure, riches, and ho- 
5 -nour, by expreſs lau, guarded with the 
3 awful' ſanctions. Now we ate cer- 
mialy leſs liable to forget theſe laws, and 
rr to obſeryc them, when we 
keep up an habitual regard to our gteat la- 

- .giver-and judge; when we conſidet him as 
always prgſent with us; when we conſider 
that huis eyes are in even place, beholding both 
and the good; that he ſees in ſacret, 

. will one * 5 ehen. Ia this 
mannef 


or maſter 3; and a conſtant attention to them 


Lu 


4 dee . 2 6g 
a eee his laws, — 
l an hahĩtual obedience to them, even with» 
out any expreſs regard to theic authority. 
Thus we ſhould certaialy be leis likely to 
neglect the tequeſt of a friend, or the in- 
junction of a maſter, if we could al ways 
keep in mind the remembrance of our friend, 


would certainly give en e 
ods in all things. 4 
an > uniform ghearfploeſs of wing; it tends 
to diſſipate anxiety, or melancholy, and 
may exen, in ſome caſes, prevent madneſs. 
Without a regard to God, as the maker and 
governor of all things, this world affords 


dot a gloomy and uncomfortable proſpect, - 


Without this, we ſee no great end for which 
we, have to live, we haye no great or ani- 
mating objec to purſue; and whatever 
ſchemes we may be carrying on, our views 
re bounded by a very ſhort and narrow 
ſpace. To an atheiſt, therefore, every thing 
wee eee, Ang 
, 3 let 
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Bo let it be conſidered; that; in proportion 48 
wit forget God, and loſe our regard to him, 

we adopt the ſentiments and views of arhe- 

_ Ns;and ſhut our eyes to the bright and glo- 

8 FobFpwo(peRe e hien celigion exhiditrrou6, 


Religion, my brethren, the docttine of a 
denee; and of a future ſtate, 
opens an immenſe, a glorious, and moſt 


 tratifp6rting profpect ; and every mon, who 


is humbly conſcious that he conforms to the 


vill of his maker, may enjoy, and rejbice 


m this' proſpect: Conſidering ourſelves as 


the ſubjects of the moral government of 
God, we ſee 4 moſt impbrtant ſphere of - 


action in which we have to exert ourſelves, 


we have the greateſt of aa ſet before 


us, glory, honour, and Thmortality ; un inberit. 
anct incorruptible, undefiled; and that. fadeth 


purſue and enjoy this rewarxe. 8024 - 


Theſe great vie ws anck objects, the come 


templation of which muſt be habitual to the 


os which FOI an „ 


God, 


nos away, as therewitd"of our faithful per- 
 Feverance in ell doing; and e Rave a 
boundleſs exiſtence, an sternity. in which to 


/ 
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God, cannot fail to des luftre of 
_ the things of tine and ſenſe; Which engage 
our attention here below; and while they 
leſſen our ſolicitude and anxiety about them, 
they: muſt cure that fretfulneſs, and. diſtreſt 
of mind, which is oecaſioned by the diſaps 
22 we meet with in them. 
For the ſame reaſon, this habitual regard 
pu God, this life of devotion, which I Woüd 
| recommend; muſt tend in ſome meaſure to 
prevent that moſt deplorable of all the e- 
lamities mankind are ſubject to, I mean 
| madneſs. It' is well known, that the cir. 


cumſtance which generally firſt occalions, 


or at leaſt greatly contributes to, t his di. 

| order, is tod cloſe, and too anxious all at- « 
tention to ſome fingle thing} in which a 
per ſon is greatly intereſted; ſo that, for a 
long time, he can hardly think of any thing 
elfe, and particularly, is often prevented 
from ſleeping, by means of it. Thus we fre- 


duently ſee, that when perſons are of a ſan-— 


guine temper of mind, a ſevere diſappoint- 


ment of any kind will end in rhadneſs. Al- 


> wor 4 Wen unex- 
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| pedied uceeſs, will ſometimes have the 2 
effect. But, from the nat ure of the thing, 
this violence of either kind, could hardly 
fake place in a truly devout and pious mind, 
in the mind of a man who conſiders all the 
events,-:in which he can be concerned, as 
appointed by a God infinitely wiſe and good; 
who, be: is perſuaded, hath, in the moſt 
afflictiye providences, the moſt gracious in- 
ö tention to him, and to all mank ind; and 
who, by the moſt. proſperous events, means 
to try his virtue, and to put him upon the 
moſt difficult of all exereiſes, that of be- 
baving properly in ſuch eircumſtances. To 


à2 mind rightly diſpoſed, and duly ſea ſoned 


with a ſenſe of religion, nothing here below ) 
will appear to be of ſufficient moment to 
produce theſe dreadful effects. We ſbali ner 
though wwe wept not, knawing that the faſhion 
of this world paſſeth. a * r 
Deep melancholy is often occaſioned, in 
Perſons of a lower tone of ſpirits, by the 
ame kind of diſappointments: which pro- 
-_ at a6 It is fa 
| effect 


Hubitua "Devotion. #69 
effect of deſpair, and could never take place, 
but when a petſon apprehended, that "that 
which we may call his a/l, that in which 
he put his chief truſt and confidence, had 

failed him, and he had no other reſource to 

fly to. Bat a truly religious man can never 
deſpair; becauſe, let what will befall him 


here below, he knows his chief happineſs —_ 


is ſafe, being lodged where neither moth nor 
ruſt can corrupt, and where” thieves cannot 
break: through nor fleal: '\Tn patience, ther- 
Fore, be will be able at all times to pg bis » 
own ſoul, exerciſing a ſteady truſt and con- 
fidence in God, the rock” of ages,” "the fe 
| auf app of all generatiunr. 

Melancholy, or deſpondence in 2 lower 
degree} what we commonly call lawneſs of 
ſpirits, generally ariſes from a want of ſome 
object of purſuit, ſufficient to engage the 
attention, and rouſe à man to the proper 
exertion of his powers. In this ſituation, 


he has nothing to do but to think of him- 


ſelf, and his own feelings, which never fails 
to involve him in endleſs: anxiety and diſ- 
treſs. But a principle of religion will ever 

N : put 


a” A Diem. 
put a man .upon/ a, variety of active and 
- Ugorous.purſuits. No truly pious and.: geod 


man can be an idle man. He will full 


employ all his power of doing good he 
will not keep his ralent bid in a naphin'; ants 
far from complaining that time hangs heavy 
on his hands, he will rather complain, that 
be has not time enough for the execution 
of half bis bene volent purpoſes. 
3. An hahitual regard to God fits a man 
eee e eee 
preſence. and intrepidity of mind; and. ig, 
therefore, the beſt ſupport. in difficult enter- 
prises of any kind. A man who keeps ug 

an habitual regard to God, who, acknowledges 
him in all his ways, and lives a life of deyo- 
tion to him, has a kind of union with. God; 
feeling, in ſome. meaſure, the . ame ſenti⸗ 
ments, and having the ſame views. 1 Hence, 
being, in the language el the apoſtle, 4 
worker ' together | with Gad, and therefore 
being confident that God is with him 
and for hit, be will aot fear aubat man can 
do unto bim. Moreover, fearing God, and 
3 confidence in mr ſtranget to 


every . 


— 


7 


country, or may bravely face a foreign criemy 


Eine a. 1 


 exery IS fear. Being atisfied that God 
will work all his pleaſure in him, by him 
and for him, he is free from: n 
perturbation. and is not eaſily diſconcerted, 
ſo as to loſe the poſſeſſion of his own mind. 
And having this preſence of mind, being 

eonſcious of the:iptegrity of. his own hearts 
confiding in the favour of his maker, and 
therefore ſenſible that there is nothing of 
much real value that he can loſe, he will 
hae leiſure to conſider every ſituation in 
which he finds himſelf, and be able to act 
with calmneſs and eee circumſtances 


_ may require. 


Is there, then, any; Rive 21 difficule 
ſervice, to which we are ſummoned by the 
voice of our country, of mankind, and of 
God, theſe are the men, I mean men of 
religion and devotion, in whom we can moſt 
confide; Other men may; be rouſed by theit 
ot to any pitch of patriotic enthuſiaſm, 
They may oppoſe the inſidious attempts of 
cotrupt miniſters. or tyrants,. to enſlaye their 
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in the get; Sat they riſk their fortunes, 
and their lives in the conteſt. But mere 
worldly minded men, ſtaking their 4/ in 
ſuch enterprizes as theſe, and having little 
more than a ſenſe of honour to ſupport them, 
may, in ſome critical moment, be ſenſible 
of the value of what they riſk, and on n chat 
e prove cowards. 

Whereas the man of religion feels the 
ſume indignation againſt all iniquitous at- 
tempts to enflave himſelf and his country, 
and if he have the ſame native ardour of 


mind. he will be rouſed to act with the fame 


vigour. againſt a tyrant, or an invader ; but 
running no riſk of what is of moſt conſe- 
quence to him, he will not be ſo liable to 
de intimidated: he will be more-maſter of 


bduimſelf, have greater preſence of mind, and 
act with greater prudence in time of danger, 


If he die in the glorious ſtruggle, he dies, 


not with the gloomy. ferocity of the mere 1 


man of this world, but with the wriumph® 
of a chriſtian, in a conſciouſneſs: of having 
* his career of virtue in the moſt 

glorious 


fiſh it; in the Abbe of his W 85 and 9 
of mankind.” SY v4 
Having thits eingdind: ths ;ooghridelt 
ec, of an habitual regard to God in all 
dur ways, I come to treat of the moſt proper 


N of mind. | 
1. If you be really gefir6ut to bete 
this habitual devotion, endeavour, in the 
firſt plabe, to. diveſt yout minds of tod 
great à multiplicity of the cates of this 
world. The man who lives to God, Ii 
the manner in Which 1 have been endea- 
vouring to deſcribe, lives to him principally, 
and loves and confides in him above all. 
To be ſolicitous about this world, there- 
fore, as if our chief happineſs conſiſted in it, 


and effectual methods of e this 


muſt be incompatible with this devotion; *- | 
We camo ſerve God and Mammon. If w 


be chriſtians, we ſhould conſider,” that the © 
great, and profeſſed object of out religion, 


is the revelation of 4 future Ife, of un- 
ſpeakably more importance to us than this 


| Ao world, and the 9 things 
＋ e 
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favourable to religion, and devotion, as the 
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of it. As chriſtians, we ſhould: addi | 
ourſelves as - citizens of beauen, and only 
ſtrangers and pilgrims here below. We muſt, 
therefore, ſee, that, as chriſtians; there is 


- certainly required of us a conſiderable degree 


of indifference about this world, which was 
only intended. to. ern us as a n to a 


better. %ͤ SIT A renn 


The Divine Being hitaſelf * wiſe 
[es for leflening the cates of this world; 


by the appointment of one day in ſeven, for 


the purpoſe of reſt and avocation from la- 
bour. Let us then, at leaſt, take the ad- 
vantage which this day gives us, of calling 
off* our, eyes from bebolding vanity, and of 


h quickening us in the ways of Gl. 


This advice I would particularly recom- 
mend to thoſe perſons who are engaged in 
arts, manufattures, and commerce. | For, 


political view, and ſubſervient to the elegant 


enjoyment of life, they. ſeem not to be ſo 


buſineſs of agriculture; and for this reaſon, 
therefore, probably, among others, the Di- 
5 . 


* 
1208 


vine Being forbad commerce to the people 
of the Jews, and gave them ſuch laws 
as are chiefly | adapted to a life of huſ- 
bandry. The huſbandman is in a ſituation 
peculiarly favourable to the contemplation 
of the works of God, and to a ſenſe of his 
dependance upon him. The rain from hea- 
ven, and various eireumſtances relating to 
the weather, &c. on which the goodneſs of 
his crops depends, he receives as from the 
hand of God, and is hardly ſenſible of any 
ſecondary, or more immediate cauſe. If he 
vegetation, and can account for a few ob- 
vious appearances upon what we call the 
aus of nature; theſe laws he knows to be 
the expreſs appointment of God; and he 
cannot help perceiving the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God in the appointment; ſo 
chat the objects about which he is daily 
converſant, are, in their ne a leſſon of 
gratitude and praiſ. 
HBeſides, the employment of the beben 
man being, chiefly, to bring food out of the 
earth, his attention is more confined to the 
a LS T 2 ; real | 


<a 
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real want; or at loaſt; the prineipal con- 

veniences of life; and his mind is hot, like 
that of the curious artiſt and manufacturer, 
ſo kable to be faſcinared by 4 taſts for 
. oor the *Atitious' Wants "of 


. men? Arne r dan 50 #D 6 7 e yo 
Wo Nor hitty/doesibe bulineſs of trebandry | 


| ſo'wholly-engroſs a man's thoughts and at- 
teontion, While he is employed about it, as 
many of the arts and münufactures, and as 
comrherce':necefſarily does. And it ſhould: 


be ai general rule with us, that the mote 
| attention of mind dur employment in life re- 


quires, the more careful ſhould we be to 
draw odr thoughts from it, on the day of 
r of time ſet apart 
for devot ional purpoſes-. Otherwiſe, a 
worldhy minded temper, not being checked 
or controuled by any thing of a contrary 
tendeney, will neveffarity get e of 
dur heurt s. 

2. This brings me to the KiooKd . | 
which is by no means to omit ſtated times 


of worſhipping God: by prayer, public and 


| | — W . 
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frame is ee by the proper and 
natural expreſſion of it Thus frequent in- 
tercourſe and converſation. with thoſe we 
love promotes friendſhip,. and ſo alſo, the 
intercourſe we keep up with God by prayer, 
in which we expreſs our reverence and lone 
of him, and our conſidener in him, pro- 
motes a ſpirit; of devotion, and makes it 
eaſier for the ideas of the Divine Being, and 
his providence ; to occur to the mind on 
other-otcafions, When we are not formally 
praying to him, Beſides, if perſons whoſe 
thoughts are much employed in the buſineſs 
of tbis life, had no time ſet apart for the 
exereiſcs- of deuotion, they would be in 
danger of neglecting it entirely; at leaſt, 
to a degree that would be attended with 4 
ain, en we. haps 
PR Ac OTQN 

Bat, Bee i ts of * 
neee efficacious-to pro- 
mote the true ſpirit, and general habit ef it, 
it is /adviſeable, that prayer properly ſo 
called, that is, direct addteſſes co the Divine 
Lais be ſhort. en feelings of te · 
2aft 23 3 I yerenes- 


2th Being always appear to us as an object of 
the greateſt. importance, and engage the 
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Vverence, 3 and confidence, which ought 
to animate our devotions, cannot be kept up 


in ſuch minds as ours through a prayer of 


cbnſiderable length; and a tedious languor 
in prayer is of great diſſervice to the life of 


religion, as it accuſtoms the mind to think 
of God with indifference; whereas, it is of 
the utmoſt conſequence, that the Divine 


whole attention of our ſouls. Except, 
therefore,” in public, here prayers of a 


greater length are, in a manner, neceſſary, 


and where the preſence and concurrence of 
our fellow worſhippers aſſiſt to keep up the 
fervour of our common devotion, it ſeems 


more adviſeable, that devotional exerciſes 


have intervals of meditation, calculated to 


impreſs our minds more deeply with the 


ſentiments we expreſs; and that they be 
uſed without any ſtrict regard to particulay 


times, places, or poſture of body. 2 


Ibis method of conducting devaticnal | 
exerciſcs, which makes them conſiſt chiefly. 
ba meditation, upon God and Sis. n 
ne FT .5 + has 


' Habitual Devatim. 279 
has in many eaſes ſeveral advantages over - 
a direct addreſs to God, which ſhould pecu. 


liarly recommend it to thoſe who are de- 
ſirous to cultivate the genuine ſpirit of de- 
votion. Among other advantages, and that 
not the leaſt, in meditation, the mind is not 


ſo apt to acquieſce in the mere 2vork done 
(what the ſchoolmen call the opus operatum) 
as it is in formal prayer, eſpecially when it 


is made of conſiderable length. So prone, 
alas! is the mind of man to ſuperſtition, 


that hardly any thing can be preſcribed to 
us, as a means of virtue, but we immediately | | 
acquieſce in it as an end; and not only ſo, 


dut the conſequence of a punctilious ob- 
ſervance of prayer, and other means of re- 
ligion, is too often made the foundation of 


ſpiritual pride, and ſelf-ſufficiency, which 
is of a moſt alarming nature; being directly 
_ oppoſite to that deep humility and ſelf- 
abaſement, which is ever the predominant 


diſpoſition” of a mind truly devout. The 
ſentiment - correſponding / to the language 


5 Hand by thyſelf, I am bolter than thou, is not, 


n ; peculiar ta che Pharifaical Jew, 
| T4 or 
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or the Romich devote. It infects Ou 
, proteſtant religioniſts; being generated by 
similar cauſes.” Rather than be liable ta 
this, it is certainly better, far better, even 
—_—:- to be leſs regular in our exerciſes of deyo- 
1 tion. God reßſtietb the proud," but giveth 
| | grace to the humble. Every one that it proud 
fn beart is an abomitiation"t0 the Lord, 
3. In the'courſe-of your uſual employ- 
ment, omit no propet opportunity of turn- 
ing your thoughts towards God, Habitu- 
ally regard him as the ultimatt cauſe, and 
proper author of evety thing you ſee, and the 
diſpoſer of all events that reſpect yourſelves 
or others, This will not fail to make the 
idea of God oceur familiarly to your mind, 
and influence your Whole conduct. 
It is to be regretted; that the taſte and 
cuſtom of this country is ſuch; that a perſon 
.  - of a devotional turn of mind bannot indulge 
_ _w in the natural expreſſion of it, even 
upon the moſt proper and juſt otcaſions, 
without expoſing himſelf to the particular 
notice, if not the ridicule, of the generality 
* who r could 
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3 ſeriouſly expreſs dur gra · 5 


titude to God. upon every agreeable c (; 


reuce. and aur reſignation and ſubmiſſion 


. to his will upon every calamitous event of 85 


life, it would tend greatly to ſtrengthen the 
habit of acbmwledging Gad in all aur uns, 
| 5 promote the ſpirit of dev otion. 
In no other dountry, I believe, whatever, 
ä eicher among the Roman catholics, nor 
| Mahometans, have people, even the moſt 


flaſhionable and polite, any idea of being 


aſhamed of their religion. On the con» 
trary, they are rather oſtentatious of it, and 


therefore. they ſcem to have more than thx, 


are really of and this is the caſe 
with ſome, both of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and amoog the Diſſentets in England. But, 
unfortunately, this out ward ſhew of religion 
was carried to ſuch à length, about a cen- 


tury ago, in this country, and was ſome- 


times made to ſubſerve ſuch infamous pur- 


moſt ſincerely pious, and humble chriſtians, 
now make a point of expoſing to the world, 
#8 little of the religion they have as poſſible 


ſo 


poſes, that, I believe, the greater part of the 


_ - 


_ -, Confiding in his care to overrule every thing 
forthe pelt . and you will find '@ great; and 
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chan they ſeem to have. This I truſt is the 


cafe with great numbers, who are little ſuſ- 
pected of being articularly religious, be- 


ceeauſe they are leldom, or never heard to 
talk about it. And, upon the whole, while 


things are ſo unfortunately eireumſtanced, 
F think this extreme preferable to the other; 


85 as, of all things, the reproach of hypocriſy 
ought to be avoided. with the utmaſt care. 


4. In a more eſpecial manner, never fail 


dd have recourſe to God upon every ocaſion 
of ſtrong emotion of mind, whether it be 
of a pleaſurable, or of a painful nature. 

When your mind is jabouring under diſ- 


treſſing doubts, and great anxiety, or when 


you are any way embarraſſed in the conduct 


of your affairs, fly to God, as your friend 
and father, your counſellor and your guide. 


In a fincere and; earneſt endeavour to diſ- 


charge your duty, and to act the upright 


and honourable part, commit your way unto 


bim, repoſe yourſelves upon his providence, 


= | almoſt 
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almoſt inſtantaneous! relief, Your pertur- 


bation of mind will ſubſide, as by «charm, 


Tumultuous and exceſſive joy will alſo be 
moderated by this means; and thus all your 


b perfect wiſdom and goodneſs. 


But the capital advantage you will derive _ 


5 — this practice will be, that the idea of 
God, being, by this means, aſſociated with 


all the ſtrongeſt emotions of your mind, 


your whole ſtock of devotional ſentiments 
and feelings will be increaſed. || All thoſe 
ſtrong emotions, now ſeparately indiſtin. 
guiſhable, will coaleſce with the idea of 
God, and make part of the complex train 
of images ſuggeſted by the term, ſo that 
you will afterwards think of God oftener, 
and with more fervour than before; and 
the thought of him will have 8 in 
fluence with you than ever. 


and the ſtorm will become a ſettled calm. 


emotions will be rendered more equable, 
more pleaſurable, and more laſting. And ? 
this is produced not by any ſupernatural 
agency of God on the mind, but is the na- 
tural effect of placing entire confidence in 


5. In 


— 
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In order to-cultivate the ſpirit uf hk 
hitieat>devotion, tabbur to free your {mitids 
from all eonſeiouſneſs of guilt; and ſelf re- 
proach, by means of a conſtant attention to 
the upright and ſteady diſcharge of the whole 
of your duty. In conſequenes of neglect- 
ing our duty, we become backwards, as we 
may ſay, to make our appearance before God. 
We cannot look up to him with full con- 
 Gdence'of his favour and bleſſing; and are, 
| therefore, too apt t6:omit'devotion entirely. J 
Befides, we al ways feel an averſion to the 
exerrciſe of ſeHabaſement and contrition, 
Which are all the ſentiments that we cin 
with propriety indulge in thoſe circum- 
ſtances ; eſpecially as we have a ſecret ſuſ- 
picion, that we ſhall, for ſome time at leaſt, 
g on to live as we haue done; ſo that ra- 
ther than confeſs our ſins, and continue to 
live: in them, "OY not ONS con- 
feilion at all. Si yo b 
But — Hoteles is tal wide 
5 ing, and highly dangerous. Thus, at beſt, 
all improvement is at a ſtand with us, if we 
8 1 not t going . in our moral 
er ä 


S 
oF 
©: 
[ 
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Foes If chis be our: character (as I: believe 


it ig, more or leſs, that of a very great num - 


ber even of theſe I have called the better 


_» ſor6 of the middle clafſes:of men) let us in 
time, and in good earneſt, caſt off all our 


fits, negligences, and follies by true: re- 


pentance. Let us draw: near, and acqudint 
ourſelves. 316 God, that we may be at peace. 


You can have no ttue peace, aſſurance, or 
ſatis faction of: mind in this life without it: 
for, if you be of the claſs I am nov refers 


ring to, it is too late for you to have a per 


tion. And between that, kind of peace, or 
rather ; fuper,, which thoſe who are abate 
doned to wickedneſs, thoſe who. are-wholly 
addicted to this world, and make it their 


ſole end (or thoſe who are grotsly ignorant 
of religion) enjoy, and that inmard peace = 


 ſatisfattion which accompanies the faithful 
and earneſt diſcharge of evety known duty, 


| there is no ſufficient; medium. You may go 


about ſceking reſt, in this wide ſpace, while - 
r . are 2 od and 
„ 
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 theifruit of righteouſneſs, of a ſincere and im- 


N 


4 Diſcourſe on 


partial, though imperfect obedience to the 


= ef ddt , peace and afurante for w 


thy, and laſtly. To facilitate the ex- 
erciſe of devotion, cultivate in your minds 


juſt ideas of God with whom you have to do 


upon thoſe occaſions, and diveſt your minds, 


as far as poſſible, of all ſuperſtitious and == 
diſhonourable notions of him. Conſider 
him as the good father of the prodigal ſon, 


in that excellent parable of our Saviour. 


Let it ſink deep into your minds, as one of 

te moſt important of all principles, that 

_ the God with whom we have to do, is eſſen - 
tially, of himſelf, and without regard to 


any foreign conſideration whatever, abundant 


in mercy, not willing that any ſhould periſh, 
But that be had rather that all ſpoulu come to 


repentance z- and then, notwithſtanding you 


_ conſider yourſelves as frail, imperfect, and 
. finful creatures; and though you cannot 
help accuſing yourſelves of much negli- 

| IRC: tg approach 


i | 


\ 
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bim with perfect confidence, in his readineſs | 
to receive, love, and RR Va e 
ſincere return to him. ons. 
In this light our Lord Jeſus Chriſ alpayk "2 
repeclentactbin father and our father, Bir G 
and our God. This is the moſt ſolid grounds 
of conſolation to minds burdened with a 
ſenſe of guilt; and what is of great advan - 
tage, it is the moſt natural, the moſt eaſy, 
and intelligible of all others. If once you 
quit this firm hold, you involve yourſelves 
in a ſyſtem, and a labyrinth, in which yo 
either abſolutely find no reſt, and wander 
in uncertainty and horror; or, if you do 
attain to any thing of aſſurance, it is of 
ſuch a kind, and in ſuch a manner, as can 
hardly fail to feed that ſpiritual pride, which 
will lead you to deſpiſe others; nay, unleſs 
counteracted by other cauſes, too often ends 


in a ſpirit ere eee e _—_ 555 


perſecution. 0 
Religious I moſt 2 


of all the caſes of melancholy, will never be 


effectually relieved by any conſideration, but 
an of ie mercy and clemency of the 


/ 


Divine 5 
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ſorupuloſity in the beſt diſpoſed minds. 
But, in our ſituation, we muſt learn to ac- 


886 4 Döteug 
Die ine Beitg :. This unhappy ſtate of min 
ariſes from ſuptitſtition. It conſiſts in an 


exceſſive and unreaſonable fear of God, and 


io pecoliatly incident to petſons of the 
greateſt tenderneſs of conſrience. And if 


we conſider nothing but the holineſs of the 
divine nature, and our proneneſs to vice and 
folly; thete will he no end of this diſtreſſing 


quieſee in the ſenſe. of our manifold imper- 
fecigns, and the unavoidable: conſequences = 


of them; and to take refuge in the goodneſi 


and compaſſion of God, who confiders our 
- frame,' and romimbett that de are but * 
This is the part of humilit y. 

So long as we are ſceking to juſtify. * 
ſelves in the fight of God (unleſs our minds 


be abſolutely blinded) we hill not fail to 
dondemn ourſelves; fot there is not a man 
upon earth, not even the moſt juſt and righteous 


man, 2049 dcr gad and funerh not; Lea, 
in many things we offend all: ſo that uf 


| fhobld ſay 160 have no fin; ue ſhould deceive = 
; IR and the irath would nat be in ur 


but 
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but it is a nevet failing ſource; of conſolation, 


that if we confeſs dur fins, God is faithful and 


Juſt ie forgive us our fins, and 0 e 
from all unrighteouſneſs. '- 

Moreover, let it be conſidered, by PF 
labouring under this deplorable calamity, 
that this fear of diſpleaſing God, and anxiety 
about our future ſtate, is one of the beſt 


evidences we can have that aur hearts are, 


upon the whole, right towards God; that 
we are ſeeking firſt, and before all things 
elſe, the kingdom: of God and his righteouſneſs, 


and that we are not ſo much concerned 
about the bread that periſbes, as about that 


wwhich.endures to everlaſting li life, Our Saviour 
ſaid, Bleſſed are they that mourn, for they 


foal be comforted ; bleſſed are they that hunger © 


and thirſt after righteouſneſs, for they ſhall be 


filled; ſo that this exceſs of religious fear, 
producing deſpondence and melancholy, is 


a ſtate of greater ſafety, though it bes leſs 
e than that of religious joy. 


This fear of God, when it has once ex- 
N its due bounds, and degenerated into 


5 * and when it is not cured by a 
.  Contilence 


— — 
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| 0 confidence. i in the divine merey and clemen- 


s it that ſuperſtitious mortals have ſcrupled 


and penalties, of the moſt frightful kinds, 
have not been ſpared for this purpoſe; and 
men, like ourſelves, yea, the excellent of the 
_ earth, men of whom: the world was not worthy 


the idea of doing God ſervice. 


apt to be betrayed into, by imperfect and 


- kind of enthuſiaſm, which ariſes from an 


have juſt deſeribed ariſes from an exceſs of 


cy, by that love tohleb cafteth out fear, is of 
' a moſt alarming nature, and has often been 
eee of the moſt fatal effects. What 


either to do, or fuffer, in order to recom- 
mend them ſelves to God ! Voluntary pains, 


have been perſecuted, and maſſacred, under 


1 ſhall, alſo, here give an 3 
concerning another inconvenience we are 


unworthy: conceptions of God. It is that 
exceſs of religious joy, as the ſuperſtition I 


religious fear. It is well known, that in 
the beginning of a religious life, perſons of 
a warm temper of mind, are apt to be car- 
ried away with extreme feryour. They 
are Nella with a 17 and rapturous 

joy, 


"1 


the conſequence; of the w 


is owing to the novelty of them, together 
with a kind of famil:arity in our conceptions 


„ 


* 
— 
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joy, attended with great zeal in the dis, 8 
charge of their duty. But all this is of 
ſhort. continuance, and generally ends in a 
moſt unaccountable langour, and even a total 
indifference about religion, which aſtoniſhes 
them, and which they are apt to conſider 88 
reſence of God de- 

ſerting them ; that peculiar preſence which 
they ſuppoſed to be che cauſe of the pre- 

ceding fervour. Alſo, in this deadneis to 


devotional feryour, and indifference about 
_ religion, they are apt to ĩmagine their former 


experience to have been an illuſian. All 
religion, in that ſtate of their minds, ap- 
pears like a. dream; and they afterwards 
often faney themſelves to have been tempted 


by the devil, to diſbeljeye and renounce it 


all, natural and revealed. 
But the peculiar warmth of thoſe emotions 


of God, which leads to ſuch a paſſionate 
Joy, as we naturally indulge with reſpect to 
beings like ourſclves. But more awful, and 
on account of the preceding exceſſive fami- 
1: U 2 luarity, 


15 
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liarkey;' 'tos nvfull_ilews: God will follow” 


and check that fond tranſport.” | The emo-— 


tion itſelf having been above the uſual tenor 
of the fenſations, will of courſe ſubſide,” 

and the idea of God, being as yet ſingle, as 
we may ſay, and not aſſociated with a ſuffi- 
cient variety of other objects, cannot long 
be retained in the mind, any more than any 


bother ſingle idea, unconnected with others. 


Conſequently, other objects, and trains of 
thought which we have been before accuf- 
tomed to, will force themſelves upon the 
mind ; and theſe not having had any pre- 
vious connexions with the ideas of God 
and religion, will exclude them, ſo that the 
former religious ſtate of ' mind will as ablo- 
lutely diſappear, for * a Dean 8 s/if it "Jad 
never exiſted. . | 
All this, ain is perfectly , 
and will give no alarm to thoſe who have a 
ſufficient knowledge of human nature. In 
this caſe, a perſon who would favour his 
progreſs i in religion, ſhould calmly acquieſce 
in the imperfection of his devotion. He 
ſhould give himſelf, in the intervals of it, to 


N 
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the ſteady proſecution of his lawful buſineſs, 


confidering:that. as his proper duty, as ſerving 


mankind, and ſerving God, and therefore by 
no means foreign to religion; depending 
upon it, that, if he only be careful to keep 


his canſcience void of offence, his devotional 
feelings will return in due time. Let · him 
then endeavour to purify and exalt his con- 
ceptions of God as much as poſſible; for 
this will tend, both to give him humiliating 
views: of himſelf, and to make his pious 
emotions more compoſed, and more perma- 
nent. And, by degrees, by frequently ene 
deavouring to raiſe his\views above the world, 
while he is employed in it, religion will 
come to be no longer the buſineſs of an 
hour, or of a limited time with him, but he 
Will wall with Gd all the day long, and 


proeced in the path of his duty with a calm, 


and equal, a TO and a being Pro- - 


I ' ſhall uncle this tour wich vg 
ſerving, that if a perſon ſhould never expe- 
rience any thing of this fervour of devotion, 


1 185 been endeavouring to deſcrihe and 


U 3 explain, 


] ES mn 


a hoy „% 


explain, I ſhould by no means pronounes 


\ him the leſs ſaſt on that account. This 


fervour. of devotion is in a manner incom- 


patible with the conſtitution of ſome perſons 
minds; and an uniform care 70 2/arify God 
i all our actions, and to preſerve @ conſtience 
void of offence towards God and towards all 


men, without any thing of that-warmth of 


_ pea] and devotion, which often delights, but 
alſo often miſleads others; this, I fay, will 
certainly be ſufficient, according to the 


gracious conſtitution of the goſpel, to en- 


_ title a perſon tos that g/orious recompence of 


reward, to that eternal life, which awaits all 
thoſe who, by nothing but patient continuance 
in well doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and im- 
#ortality, Our Saviour himſelf has aſſured 
us, that if a man do 2he will of God (he 
makes no other condition, he deſcribes no 
particular feeling) he ſhall be to him as 


a brother, a fiſter, or a mother. 


We well know, my chriſtian brethren, 
zobat it is that the Lord our God requires of 


, in order to live and to die in his favour, 
SER e, fo 58 ie, 2 * mercy, and to 


walk 


walt buinbly with: our God.) To this plain 


r Bon ee an had % ˙L IT. 6 nt 2 A, 
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path, of duty, then, let us adhere, without 
being anxious about, any. thing fatther. 


Whether we have thoſe fervours of devotion, 
| which ſome feel, and are apt to be prond of, 


or not, we {hall experience that great peace 
of mind, which all thoſe. baue 'twho | heep 
God's law; and having lived the life of the 
righ teous, our latter end will alſo be like his; 
the foundation of our joy being he teflimony 
of our conſciences, that in ſimplicity, and godly 


Ancerity, we have had our egnverſation in 997 


world. 

It is true, we are imperfect, ſinful crea- 
tures : but, notwithſtanding this, we have 
all polible encouragement given us, to truſt 
in the abundant mercy of our gracious God 


| and father, in that mercy which is eſſential 


to his nature, as a Being who is infinitely 


| good, and who is /ove 1/elf ; and which, if 
we could entertain the leaſt doubt concern- 


ing it, he has fully declared to all the world, 


by Moſes and the Prophets, by Jeſus Chriſt 


and his Apoſtles ; whom he ſent into the 


world 10 preach the grateful doctrine Fre- 
| * rs crores | 
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Fenrance and remiffion of Ins, thereby: t 
redtem i. e. to deliver) ur from all iniquity, 
and to reconcile us to God. Animated, there - 
fore, by the glorious promiſes of the goſpel, 
let us, my chriſtian brethren, Se ſtedſaſt, im- 
moveable, aliuays abounding in ihe work of 
our Lord; knowing that" our labour ch nat 
d be's in vain in * Ben e 
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2 is "the n of our rational nature 1 
1 chat by it we are capable of living to 
ſome known end; and of governing our lives 
and conduct by ſome rule; whereas brute 
creatures neceſſarily live and act at random, 
juſt as the preſent appetite influences them. 
Let us then, my btethren, make the moſt of 
this our prerogative, by propoſing to our- 
| ſelves the nobleſt end of human life, and 
engaging in ſuch a courſe of actions as will 
reflect the · greateſt honour upon our nature, | 
and be productive of the moſt ſolid and laſt, . 
ing happineſs, both in the Ap. — 85 | 
the review of them. " i 
by Agrecbly 
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Agreeably to this, let the principal uſe 
we make of our underſtanding be to diſcover 


what cha great end of life is; and then let 
us uſe the reſolution and fortitude that is 
either natural to us, or acquired by us, in 
ſteadily conforming ourſelves to it. 

But as the regular inveſtigation of the rule 


of life, from the light of nature only, may 


be tedious and perhaps at laſt unſatisfactory, 


let us, without waiting for the reſult of ſuch 


an enquiry upon the principles of reaſon, 
takt a more clear and ſure guide, the hol 


feriptures, in fo important a ſubject, and ſee, 


afterwards, whether. reaſon and experience 
will not give their ſanction to that deciſion, 
The great end of human life is negatively 
expreſfed by the apoſtle Paul in my text. 
None of us liveth to bimſelf, and no man dieth 
to himſelf; and, if we attend to the connec- 


tion of theſe words, we ſhall find what, in 


the apoſtle's idea, pip e 6.508 


men ought to live. 
The apoſtle is here treating of a con- 


troverſy which had ariſen in the chriſtian 


746 wa about the lawfulneſs of eating meat 
| ſcacrificed 
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ſacrificed to idols, abd keeping holy certain 
days, together with ſome other ceremonious 
obſervances, and exhorting both parties to 
do nothing that might give offence, or he 4 
ſnare to the other; leſt, by their — | 
one ſhould periſh for wham Chriſt died. 
As the beſt foundation for mutual en | 
neſs and charity, he reminds them that both - 

parties acted, with regard to all ritual ob» 
ſervances, as they imagined was the will of 
Chriſt. He that obſerueth a day, obferueth 
it to the Lord; and be that objerveth not 4 
day, to the Lord be obferverh. it nat. An 
after giving his ſanction in the fulleſt manner 

to this maxim, and deciding, with geſpeck 

to this particular caſe, that all chriſtians 
ought to act according to the will of Chriſt, 


and conſult the good and the peace of their _ 


fellow chriſtians, he declares in general, that 
no man livethᷣ to bimſelf, and no man duth to 
himſelf ; but whether| we live, we tive n 
the Lord, or whether we die, ue die uno the 
Lord; that is, in all our actions, our views 
ſhould not be directed to ourſelves, but to 
the intereſt of our holy religion. And s 
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the te pla has for its ebe the 
happineſs of mankind (ſince, Chriſi came to 


| bleſs ur in turning us away from our iniquities) 


it is the ſame thing as if he had ſaid, the 
great ſcope of all our conduct ſhould be the 
real. welfare of all to whom ur influence 


ean extend. 


We Greats! ane. my EASY: ac- 
cording to this apoſtolical maxim, by no 
means confine our regards to ourſelves; and 


have our own pleaſure, profit, or advantage 


in view in every thing we undertake; but 


| look out of, and beyond ourſelves,” and take 
-@ generous concern in the happineſs: of all 
vur (brethren. of mankind ;. make: their ſor- 
ros our ſorrows, their joys our joys, and 
their happineſs our purſuit: and it is in 


this diſintereſted conduct, and in this only, 
that we ſhall find our own true happineſs. 

That this is the true rule of human life, 
will appear, whether we conſider the courſe 


of nature without us, the ſituation of man- 
kind in this world, or take a nearer view of 


the principles of human nature. And we 
ſhall likewiſe find, that ſeyeral conſiderations 
3 | drawn 


- 
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draben from the holy ſeriptures will farther 1 
confirm and illuſtrate this maxim of human 
conduct which was firſt ſuggeſted by them 
1. This diſintereſted conduct of man is 
"moſt agreeable to the courſe of nature with- 
out us. There is no part of the creation 
but, if it be viewed attentively, will expoſe. 
the elfe and narrow mindedneſs of 
men For among all that infinite variety of 
things and creatures which preſent them · 
ſelves to our view, not one of them appears 
to have been made merely for itſelf, but 
every thing bears à relation to ſomething 
elſe. They can hardly be ſaid to afford any 
matter for contemplation fingly, and are 
moſt of all the objects of our admiration 
when conſidered as connected with other 
things. The primary uſes of things are 
few, but the ſecondary uſes of every thing 
are almoſt infinite. Indeed the ſccondary 
uſes of things are ſo many, that we are loſt 
in the} multiplicity of them; whereas we 
can give no anſwer, if we be aſked what is 
the primary uſe of any thing, but this ge- 
neral one, which will equally ſuit” every 
* Is | | * thing, 


6 
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thing, that every creature which is capable 
of happineſs was made to enjoy that ſhare 

of it which is ſuited to its nature. 
Now what do we mean when we fay that 
the ſeveral parts of nature are adapted to one 

another, but that they are made for the w/e 

| of one another. I ſhall mention only a few 
_ © of theſe mutual relations and uſes; begin- 
ning with thoſe: parts of nature which are 
the maſt remote from one another, and 
whoſe mutual relations and uſes are the 
leaſt obvious, and ſo proceed to thoſe in 
which they are more obvious. The ſun, 
| the moon, the planets, and comets, are ſtrict- 
.* ly connected, and combined into one ſyſtem. 
Each body, though ſo exceedingly remote 
from the reſt, is admirably adapted, by its 
fituation, magnitude, and velocity in its 
orbit, to the ſtate of the whole; in thoſe re- 
ſpects and many others. This connexion, 
probably, alſo extends to the remoteſt bo- 
dies in the univerſe : ſo that it is impoſble 
to ſay, that the withdrawing of any one 
would not, in ſome reſpect or other, affect 


all the reſt. 
12 The. 
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The clouds and the rain are deſigned to 
moiſten the earth, and the ſun to warm it; 
and the texture and juices of the earth are 
formed ſo as to receive the genial influences 
of both, in order to ripen and bring to per- 
fetion that infinite variety of plants and 
fruits, the ſeeds of which ate depoſited in 
it. Again, is not each plant peculiarly 
adapted to its. proper ſoil and climate, ſo 
that every country ĩs furniſhed with thoſe 
productions which are peculiatly ſuited to 
it? Are not all plants likewiſe ſuited to 
the various kinds of animals which feed 
upon them ? ſo that, though they enjoy a 
kind of life peculiar to themſelves, and all 
the influences they are expoſed to be adapted 
to promote that life, they themſelves are as 
much adapted to maintain, that higher: kind 
of life which is enjoyed by GAP ne 
animal nature. 

- The various kinds of ab are, again 
in a thouſand ways adapted to, and formed 
for, the uſe of one another. | Beaſts of a 
fiercer nature prey upon the tamer cattle: 
| fiſhes of a * lize live almoſt' wholly 


upon 


3094 . Dug, „6 
Ft upon thoſe bh a leſs: and there are ſome 
birds which prey upon land animals, others 
upon fiſhes, and others 80850 Creatures : of 
their own ſpecie. 
That brute animals are ei . 
ed to the uſe of man, and were, therefore, 
made to be ſubſervient to the uſe of man, 
man will not deny. The ſtrength of ſome, 
and the ſagacity of others, are as much at 
our command, and are as effectually em- 
ployed for out uſe, as if they belonged to 
ourſelyes. We can even turn to our ad- 
vantage every paſſion of their nature; ſo 
that we can ſafely repoſe the greateſt con- 
fidence in many of them. They are the 
guardians of our poſſeſſions and of our lives. 
They even enter into our reſentments, and, 
at our inſtigation, take part in our revenge. 
Having now advanced to man, the chief 
of this lower creation, and ſhewn that all 
creatures of the vegetable, and merely ani- 
mal nature, live and die for his uſe; pride 
might bid us here break off the chain of 
mutual relations and uſes, which we have 
been purſuing thus far, and leave man in 
* the 
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the enjoyment of his ſuperiority ; but, be- 
fide that it is contrary to the analogy of 


nature, in which we ſee nothing but what 
has innumerable ſecondary relations and uſes, 
that nan only ſhould be made for himſelf; 


2. The fituation of man in this world, or 


the external circumſtances of human nature 
ſtill oblige. us to aſſert, with Paul, that 20 
man-liveth to bimfelf, and no man dieth to 


himſelf, Man himſelf is but a link, though 


the higheſt link, of this great chain, all the 
parts of which are cloſely connected by the 


hand of our divine author. Nay; the more 


various and extenſive are our powers, either 
for action or enjoyment, on that very ac- 
count, the more multiplied and extenſive 


are our wants : ſo that, at the ſame time 


that they are marks of our ſuperiority to, 
they are bonds of our connexion with, and 
ſigns of our dependance upon, the various 
parts of the world around us, and of our 

ſubſervience to one another. c 
In fact, every time that we gratify any of 
our ſenſes, though it be in conſequence of 
the exertion of our own powers, we are re- 
| X _ - minded 
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minded (if we will be ſo juſt to ourſelves as 
to take the hint) of our dependance upon 
ſomething without us. For the means of 
our gratification are, in all caſes, dann 
without ourſelves 
If we be ſerved by the vegetables and the 
animals which this earth affords, we are 
obliged, in our turn, to favour their propa- | 
gation, to promote their cultivation, and to 
preſerve them in a healthy and vigorous 
Rate: and employment of this kind doth, 
in fact, take up a great part of our attention 
and labour. We muſt make the creature in 
ſome meaſure happy, if we would be effec- 
tually ſerved by it. And the attention which 
domeſtic animals give to us, and their an- 
| xiety for us is not to be compared to the 
attention we beſtow on them, and the an- 
xiety we undergo on their account. 
But my ſubject leads me to attend to the 
connexion which man has with man, rather 
than with the inferior part of the creation; 
though it ſeemed not improper to point out 
that. In general, nothing can be more 
obvious than the mutual dependance of 
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men on one another. We ſee it in the 
moſt barbarous countries, where the con- 
- nexions of mankind are the feweſt and the 
ſlighteſt. This dependance is more ſen- 
ſible, indeed, in a ſtate of infancy, when the 
leaſt remiſſion of the care of others would 
be fatal to us; but it is as real and neceſſary, 
and even vaſtly more extenſive, though leſs 
ſtriking, when we are more advanced in 
life, eſpecially in civihzed countries. And 
the more perfect is the ſtate of civil ſociety, 
the more various and extended are the con- 
nexions which man has with man, and the 


| leſs able is he to ſubſiſt comfortably with | 


out the help of others. ' 


The buſineſs of human life, PLS it is 85 


enjoyed in perfection, is ſubdivided into fo 
many parts (each of which is executed by 
different hands) that a perſon who would 

reap the benefit of all the arts of life in per- 
fection muſt employ, and conſequently be 
dependant upon, thouſands : he muſt even 
be under obligations to numbers of- whom 


hae has not the leaſt knowledge. 
| X. * Thee 
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| Theſe connexions of man with man are 
every day growing more extenſive, The 
moſt diſtant parts of the earth are now con- 


nected: every part is every day growing 
ſtill more neceſſary to every other part. 


And the nearer advances we make to general 


bappineſs, and the more commodious our 


circumſtances in this world are made for us, 
the more intimately and extenſively we be- 
come connected with, and the more eloſely 


we are dependant upon, one another. 


By thus tracing the progreſs of man to 


| that ſtate of happineſs which he now enjoys, 
we may be led to think, that, in purſuing it 


ſill farther, to a more happy ſtate of being, 
adapted to our ſocial natures, we ſhall find 
ourſelves ſtill more variouſly and intimately 
connected with, and more cloſely dependant - 
upon, one another ; which affords a far nobler 


and more pleaſing proſpect to a perſon of an 
enlarged mind, and of a ſocial and benevo- 


lent diſpoſition, than he could have from 
ſuppoſing, that after death, all our mutual 
connexions will be broken, and that every 

f good 
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good man will be made tranſcendently 
happy within himſelf, having no inter- 
courſe, or at leaſt neceſſary intercourſe with 
wy being beſide his maker, | | 
By theſe arguments, which are drawn- 
from facts that are obvious to every perſon 
who attends to the external circumſtances 
of mankind, it is plain that no man can live 
of himſelf; and even that the rich are, in 
fact, more dependant upon others than the 
poor; for, having more wants, they have 
occaſion for more, and more frequent ſup- 
plies. Now it will eaſily be allowed, that 
every reaſon why we cannot live / our- 
ſelves, is an argument why we ought not to 
live t ourſelves: for certainly no perſon 
receives an obligation, but he ought to con- 
fer one. Every connexion muſt, in ſome 
meaſure, be mutual. And, indeed, the cir- 
culation of good offices would in a great 
meaſure ceaſe, if the paſſage were not as 
open, and as free from obſtruction, in one 
part of the common channel as another. 
The rich, if they would receive the greateſt 
advantages from ſociety, muſt contribute to 


. tho 
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the happineſs of it. If they act upon dif- 
ferent maxims, and think to avail them- 
ſelves of the pleaſures of ſociety without 
promoting the good of it, they will never 
know the true pleaſures of ſocisty. And, 
in the end, they will be found to have en- 
- Joyed the leaſt themſelves, who have leaſt 
contributed to the enjoyment of others. 
has it appears from a view of the ex- 
- ternal circumſtances of mankind, that man 
was not made to liye to himſelf, The fs 
_ may be inferred, - 
3. From a nearer inſpection of the prin · 
Ns of human nature, and the ſprings of 
human actions. 

If any man look into himſelf, and con- 
nder the ſprings and motives of his own 
actions, he will find that there are prin- 
ciples. in his nature which would he of no 
uſe, were the intercourſe he has with his 
ſellow- creatures cut off; for that both the 
efficient and final cauſes. of their operations 
are without himſelf. They are views of 
mankind, and their ſituations, which call 
Hol principles into action. And if we 


trace 5 
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trace the operation of them, we ſhall clearly 


ſee. that, though they be ſtrictly connectech 
with private happinefs, their ultimate and 
proper object is the happineſs of ſociety. 
What other account can we give of that 
impulſe, which we'all, more on leſs, feel for 
ſociety? And whence is that reſtleſs and 
painful diſfatis faction which a man feels 
vhen he is long excluded from it, but that, 
in ſuch a ſolitary condition, his faculties 

have not their proper exerciſt, and he is, as 
ĩt were, out of his proper element? 
Whence is that quick fenfibiliry which 
| wes coiNfeloai of, . with reſpect to 'botls _ 
the joys and the ſorrows of our fellow 
creatures, if their happineſs: or miſery were 
a matter off indifference to us? Can woe 
feel what is ſometimes called the contagibn 
of the: paſſions, when: we find that oui minds 
contract à kind of gloom and: heavineſs in 
the company of the melancholy; and that 
this melancholy vaniſhes in company which 
is innocently chearful, and queſtion the in- 


fluence of ſocial connexions ? Much leſs 


F the power of the ſocial 
XR 4 2p prin- 
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"clnotpls'b be doubted when a fellow crea- 
ture in diſtreſs calls forth the moſtexquiſite 
_ feelings of compaſſion, attended with in- 
ſtant and ſtrong efforts towards his relief. 
So eſſential a part of our nature are theſe 
ſocial paſſions, that it is impoſſible for any 
man wholly: to eſcape the influence of them; 
but if we would be witneſs of their ſtrongeſt 
effects, and ſee them branched out into that 
beautiful ſubordination which correſponds 
to all the varieties of our mutual relations, 
we muſt look into domeſtic life. There we 
| ſhall clearly ſee that the moſt frequent and 
almoſt the only cauſe of a man's joys and 
ſorrows are the joys and ſorrows of others, 
and that the immediate aim of all his ac- 
tions is the mon ly? and a of 
others. ; 
Doth not the ſenſe of "ae in the Bo- 
man breaſt derive all its force from the in- 
fluence which ſocial connexions have over 
us?; Of what uſe could it be but to beings 
formed for ſociety? ' What do we infer 
from our dread of infamy, and from our 
bevy ſo ſtrongly aQuated by a paſſion for 
fame, 
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fame, and alſo from the univerſality and ex- 
tent of this principle, but that our nature 
obliges us to keep up a regard to others in 
our whole conduct, and that the author of 
nature intended we ſhould? And is it not 
a farther evidence. of the ultimate deſign of 
this principle, that, in general, the means of 
being diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt of gaining a ſolid, 
and laſting reputation, among men, is to be 
uſeful to mankind ; pyblic. utility being ihe 
moſt direct road to true fame 
Euvery noble and exalted faculty of qur | 
nature is either directly of a ſocial nature, 
or tends to ſtrengthen the ſocial principle. 
Nothing can be more evident than that the 
dictates of conſcience ſtrongly enforce the 
praoice of benerolence: and the pleaſures 
of benevolence certainly. conſtitute the 
greateſt part of thoſe pleaſures which we 
tefer to the moral ſenſe, They muſt ne- 
ceſſarily do ſo, white the foundation of all 
virtue and right conduct i is the happineſs of 
ſociety: for then every reflexion that we 
have done our duty, muſt be the ſame thing 
as a reflexion that we have contributed what 
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creatures. 
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I! 


Laſtly, of what doch Seratiow ioſelf con- — 


fit, but the exerciſe of the ſoeial affections? 
What are the diſpoſitions of our minds 

; which are called forth into action in pri- 
vate or public prayer, but reverence for 


true greatneſs, humility, gratitude, love, 
and confidence in God, as the greateſt and 
beft of Beings; qualities of the moſt ad- 


gi mirable uſe and effect in ſocial life. 


may add that not only are the higbeſt 
and the worthieſt principles of human con- 
duct either truly fociat, or a reinforcement 
of the fociab prineiple, bur even the loweſt 


0 appetites and paſſions” of our nature ate far 


from being indifferent to ſocial connexions, 


conſiderations, and influences. That the 


pleaſutes we receive from the fine arts, as 
thoſe of muſic,” poetry, and painting, and 
the like, are enjoyed but very imperfectly 
except in company, is very evident to all 
perſons who have the leaſt taſte for thoſe 
pleafures. | I may even venture to fay, that 


pong is hardly a n the moſt de- 


| voted 
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voted. to the pleaſures of the table, but in- 
dulges himſelf with more ene 
| cc 
ſocial turn of out whole natures; whereby 
we are continually led out of ourfelyes in 
our purſuit of happineſs; I ſhall now con- 
fider farther, how all ous appetites and paſ- 
ſions, which are the ſprings of all our ae · 
tions, do, in their own nature, tend to lead 
us out of ourſelves, and how much our hap- 
pineſs depends upon our keeping their pro- 
per objects in view, and upon our minds 
— thereby conſtantly engaged upon ſome- 
thing foreign ta themſelyes; after which 1 
ſhall ſhew what to eve e n e 
to engage our attention. 
In order to preſerve eee 
dependance, and harmony amang all his 
works, it has pleaſed our divine author to 
appoint, that all our appetites and deſi res, 
to whatever ſenſe, external or internal, they 
be referred, ſhould: point to ſomething; oy 
yond: ourſelves for their gratification ;; ſo 
| 5 that 
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tthat the idea of /elf is not in the leaſt neceſ- 
ſary to a ſtate of the higheſt enjoyment. | 

When may men be ſaid to be happy, but 
when their faculties are properly exerciſed 
in the purſuit of thoſe things which give 
them pleaſure; I fay the purſuit rather 
than the enjoyment, not becauſe enjoyment 
makes no part of our happineſs ; but becauſe 
the vigorous and agreeable ſenſations with 
which our minds are impreſſed during the 
purſuit of a favourite object are generally, 
at leaſt in this life, of vaſtly more conſide- 
ration. The pleaſure we receive the inſtant 
we arrive at the height of our wiſhes may 
be more exquiſite, but the others are of 
much longer continuance; and, immediately 
upon the gratification of any of our deſires, 
the mind is inſtantly: oY ny _ 
new object. WT 

Suppoſing now the mind of any Suri to 
be fully and conſtantly engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of a proper object, to the poſſeſſion of 
which he is ſenſible he every day makes 
near * and his detires be not ſo 

| eager 
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eager as to make him uneaſy during the 
purſuit, what more is requifite. to make hint 
as happy as his nature can bear? He will 
not be the leſs happy becauſe the object he 


is in purſuit of is foreign to himſelf; nor 


would it make him any happier to have the 
idea of its contributing to his Happineſs. 
Nay it may be ſhewn, that it were bettet 
for us, in general, with reſpect to real enjoy- 
ment, never to have the idea of the relation 
which the objects of our purſuit bear to 
_ ourſelves: and this is moſt of all evident 
with reſpect to the higher pleaſures of our 
nature, from which we derive our get 
happiness. 3 2 
Our benevolence, for 8 leads us 
immediately to relieve and oblige others. 
Pleaſure, indeed, always attends generous 
actions, and is conſequent upon them; but 
the ſatisfaction we receive in our minds 
from having done kind offices to others is 
far leſs pure, and leſs perfectly enjoyed, if at 
all, when we had this, or any other private 
gratification in view before the action. 
ä In 


In like manner, he who courts applauſe, 
and does worthy actions ſolely with a view 
to obtain it, can have no knowledge of the 
genuine pleaſure ariſing either from the good 


action itſelf.; or the applauſe that is given 


to it; becauſe he is ſenſible, in his own 
mind, that if thoſe perſons who praiſe his 
conduct were acquainted with the real mo- 


% 


tive of it, and knew that he meant nothing | 


more, by his pretended acts of piety and 


benevolence, than to gain their applauſe, 
they would be ſo far from admiring and 


commending, that they would deſpiſe him 
for it. 

It is evident, for the * EPR that no 
perſon can enjoy the applauſe of his own 
mind, on the account of any action which 


he did with a view to gain it. The plea- 
ſures of a good conſcience, or, as they are 


ſometimes called, thoſe of the moral ſenſe, 


cannot be enjoyed but by a perſon who ſtea- 


dily obeys the dictates of his conſcience, and 
_ . uniformly acts the part which he thinks 
do be right, without any view to the plea- 


ſure 
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fare and ben which ha: riß | 


mam it. 
The idea, of , as it is not edt 


gratify any of our appetites, and can on- 


tribute nothing towards their gratification, 
can only occaſion anxiety, fear, and diſtruſt 
about our happineſs, when it is frequently 
the ſubject of our thoughts, The appre- 
henſion and dread of miſery (which is cer- 
tainly the occaſion of moſt of the real trou- 
ble and miſery of men in this life) is beyond 
meaſure increaſed from this ſource :. and the 
effects of it are moſt ſenſibly felt both in the 
leſſer and greater ſcenes of our lives. | 
It is chiefly an anxious ſolicitude about 
ourſelves, and the appearance we ſhall make 
in the eyes of others, which is the cauſe of 
that affectation and conſtraiat in behaviour 
which is ſo troubleſome to a perſon's ſelf, 
and fo ridiculous in the eyes of others. This 
trifling remark, being ſo frequently verified, 
may ſerve to ſhew that theſe ſentiments are 
by no means merely ſpeculative ; but that 
they enter into the daily ſcenes of active 
life, Indeed they are in the higheſt ſenſe 
1 practical, 
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practical, * upon them depend thoſe max- 


ims of conduct, which, contain the great ſe- 
cret of human happineſs, and which are 
confirmed by every day's experience. 


+ That the idea of-/e/f frequently occurring 


to our minds in our purſuit of happineſs is 
often a real and great obſtruction to it, will 


be more obvious from q ſhort ſeries of plain 
facts and ne which I n therefore 
mention. 1606 

Why are brute creatures, in conical, 6 
contented and happy in their low ſphere of 


life; and much more ſo than the mind of 


man could be in their ſituation ? Is it not 
becauſe their views are perpetually fixed 
upon ſome object within their reach, adapted 


| to their deſires; and that the abſtract idea of 
--felf, together with the notion of their being 


in the purſuit of happineſs, and liable to be 


diſappointed in that purſuit, never comes 

in their way, to interrupt the uniform and 

7 pleaſureable exertion of their faculties in the 
purſuit of their proper objects. 


The days of our infancy are happy for 


| the ſame reaſon, notwithſtanding the imper- 
fection 


# 
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fection of our faculties, and the greatet pro- 


portion of pains and diſorders we are then 
liable to. Thoſe years of our lives flide 


away in unmi ed enjoyment; except when 
they are interrupted by the actual ſenſations 
of pain: for we are then incapable of ſuf- 
fering any thing, from the fear of evil. It 
is not till after a canſfiderable time that'we 
get the abſtract idea of ; an idea, which 


the brutes, probably, never arrive at, and 


which. is of excellent ule to us, as will be 


ſhewn-in its proper place, in out purſuit of 


happineſs ; but is often abuſed-to the great 
increaſe of our miſery, as will appear 1 the 
facts we are now conſidering. | 
Why are perſons whoſe ſituation in life 
obliges them to conſtant labour, either of 
body or mind, generally more happy than 


thoſe whoſe circumſtances do not lay them 


under a neceſſity to labour, and whoſe own 


inclination does not lead them to it; but 


becauſe the former have their thoughts 
conſtantly employed in the purſuit of ſome 


end, which keeps their faculties awake, and 


fully * ? And this is always attended 


— 


Y 8 with 
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with a ſtate of vigorous, and conſequently 
pleaſurable ſenſations. Perſons thus em- 
ployed have not much leiſure to attend to 
the idea of ſelf, and that anxiety which 
always attends the frequent recurring of it; 
whereas a perſon who has no object foreign 
to himſelf, which conſtantly and neceſſarily 
engages his attention, qannot have his facul- 
ties fully exerted; and therefore his mind 
cannot poſſibly be in that ſtate of vigorous 
ſenſation in which happineſs conſiſts. 

I The mind of ſuch a perſon, having no- 
thing without him ſufficient to engage its 
attention, turns upon itſelf. He feels he is 
not happy, but he ſees not the reaſon of it. 
This again excites his wonder, vexation, 
and perplexity. He tries new expedients: 
but as theſe are only temporary, and generally 
whimſical choices ; none of them have ſuf- 
ficient power to fix and confine his atten- 
tion. He is ſtill perpetually thinking about 
himſelf, and wondering and uneaſy that he 
is not happy. This anxious perplexed ſtate 
of mind, affecting the nervous ſyſtem, neceſ- 
ſarily occaſions a more irritable ſtate of the 

| nerves, 
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nerves; and of the brain, which makes the 
unhappy perſon ſubje& to more frequent 
alarms, to greater anxiety and diſtreſs than 
before; till, theſe mental and bodily diſ- 
orders mutually increaſing one another, his 
condition is at length the moſt wretched 
and diſtrefling that can. be conceived. No 
bodily pain, no rack, no torture, can equal 
the miſery and diftreſs of a human being 
whoſe; mind is thus a prey to itſelf. No 
wonder that, in this fituation, many perſons 


and often put a period to their lives. 


This is certainly the moſt deplorable 


ſituation to which a human being can be 


reduced in this world, and is doubly the: 


object of our compaſſion, when the diſorder 
has its ſeat originally in the body, in ſuch 
a manner, as that no endeavours to engage a 
man's thoughts upon other objects can force 
his attention from himſelf, 

It is no wonder that we fee more of this 
kind of unhappineſs in the higher rapks of 
life, and among perſpns who are in what is 


called eaſy circumſtances than in any other, 
* 2 Indeed, 


wiſh the utter extinction of their being, 


„ Duty of 


Indeed, the caſe is hardly poſſible in any 6 


bother than in eaſy vircumſtanees. For did 


a man's circumſtances really find conſtant 


employment for his thoughts, were his bu 5 


ſineſs ſo urgent as to leave him no leiſure 
for ſuſpenſe and uncertainty what to do, it 

is plain, from the preceding principles, 
that ſuch anxiety and diſtreſs oould not take 
place, It is well known that the mind 
ſuffers more in a ſtate of uncertainty and 


ſuſpenſe, for want of ſome motive to deter- 
mine a man's choice, than he can ſuffer in 
the vigorous proſecution of the maſt arduous 


undertaking.” I appeal to men of leiſure, 
and particularly to perſons who are naturally 
of an active and 49%" I g diſpoſition, for 
the truth*of this fact. 

"Theſe principles likewiſe, as ig evident 
without entering into a detail of particulars, - 
furniſh' us with a good 'reaſon why we 
generally ſee fathers and mothers of large 


families infinitely more eaſy, chearful, and 
happy, than thoſe perſons who have no fa- 
mily-connexions. The greater affluence, 


caſe, and variety of pleaſures which theſe 
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can command (ſubject to the inconyeniences 
I have mentioned, and which are commonly 
viſible enough in the caſe I tefer to) are a 
poor equivalent for the neceſſary, conſtant, 
and vigorous exertion of their faculties, and 
conſequently the ſtrong ſenſations, and lively 
enjoyments, which a variety of family cares, 
conjugal and n nene tupply = 
the others: AP 

This would be the iſe aniverfally; ahi 
large families could ſubſiſt, if the parents 
had ſufficient employment, andꝭ if an early 
acquired taſte for ſuperfluities, had not wn 
too deep root in their minds. Fit 

Happy is it fot the world, e great by 
mig the wiſdom-and-goodneſs of divine 
providence, that mens minds are ſo conſti- 
tuted, that though; they be in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, they are never completely ſatisfied. 
The paſſions of moſt men are ſtillß engaging 
them ini a variety of purſuits, in whieh they 
are as eager, and which they proſeeute with 
as much alacrity and earneſtneſs, as if neceſ- 
n cane them to t. Otherwiſe, every 


Y 3 _ perſon 


* 
* 
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eich miſerable, 


ſelyes, and for the world, if all their purſuits 
were ſuch as would give them ſatisfaction 


| Perſon's ſelf in this life, any end is un- 


ach is the wiſe appointment of proyidence, 


more ſatisfaRory purſuits. A conſideration, 


and pious mind, a proſpect of a future happy 


faculties upon ſome object foreign to our- 
ſelves, it is a matter of indifference what 
; the object be, I aer, that during the pur - 


perſon vrho could live Ny world be ins 


'Infinitely happier would it be for 88 


upon the reflection as well as in the purſuit, 
and be of teal advantage to the reſt of man- 
kind; which two circumſtances never fail 
to coincide. However, with regard to a 


' better than no end at all; and 


that bad ends tend in a variety of ways, to 
check and defeat themſelves, and to throw - 
the minds of men into better, nobler, and 


which cannot fail to ſuggeſt, to a benevolent 


and glorious ſtate of things. 
It may be ſaid, that if happineſs condh 
in, or depend upon the exertion. of our 


ſuit 
3 
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ſuit it is nearly ſo, and univerſal experience, 
I imagine, will juſtify the obſervation. 
This is the reaſon why we ſee mea equally 
eager, and equally happy in the purſuit of a 
variety of things which appear trifling to 
one another. Thus the floriſt, the medaliſt, 
the critic, the antiquary, and every adept in 
the minuter branches of ſeience, all enjoy 
| equal happineſs in the purſuit of their ſe- 
veral objects; and as much as the hiſtorian, 
the aſtronomer, the moraliſt, or the divine, 
who refers his nobler ſtudies to no higher 
end, and to whom they only ſerve as an ex- 
erciſe of his faculties. © — 
But though an eager purſuit ads to 
g keep the mind in a ſtate of vigorous and 
lively ſenſation, that purſuit only can give 
us the maximum, the higheſt poſſible degree, 
of happineſs, which has the following cha- 
racters. It muſt be attended with the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, conſequently it muſt be 
generally ſucceſsful ; and it muſt alſo ter- 
minate in ſuch gratifications as are leaſt in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, or with the other 
gratifications of which our nature makes us 
Y 4 capable. 
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capable. And it may be demonſtrated 
(though I ſhall not undertake to do it parti- 
cularly in this place) that no purſuits anſwer 
to this deſcription but thoſe in which the 
love of mankind, the love of Gad, or the 
dictates of conſcience, engage us. 
For in all other purſuits, ſuch as thoſe 
of ſenſual pleaſure, the pleaſures of imagi- 
nation, and ambition, we are liable to fre- 
quent diſappointments; the gratifications 
jn which they terminate are inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, and with each other; and they 
almoſt entirely deaden and diſqualify the 
mind for the nobler pleaſutes of our nature. 
It is the love of God, the loye of mankind, 
and a ſenſe of duty which engage the minds 
of men in the nobleſt of all purſuits. By 
theſe we are carried on with increaſing ala- 
crity and ſatis faction. Even the pains and 
diſtreſſes in which we involve ourſelves by 
theſe courſes are preferable to the pleaſures . 
| e the W of our lower abr 
petites. 
Ackles theſe noble punſeics; ela 
leaſt, allow us even more of the lower grati- 
fications 
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fications Bous nature than can be obtained 
by a direct purſuit of them. For a little 
experience will inform us, that we receive 
the moſt pleaſure from theſe lower appe- 
tites of our nature, as well as from the 
higheſt ſources of pleaſure we are capable of, 
when we have their gratification leaſt of all 
in view. There can be no doubt, for in- 
ſtance, but that the labourer who eats and 
drinks merely to ſatisfy the calls of hunger 
and thirſt, has vaſtly more pleaſure in eating 
and drinking than the epicure who Kidies 
the pleaſing of his palate.  _. 

They are the pleaſures of lianetaleges and | 
piety which moſt effæctually carry us out of 
ourſelves ; whereas every other inferior pur- 
ſuit ſuggeſts to us, in a thouſand reſpects, | 
the idea of //, the unſeaſonable interven- 
tion of which may be called the orm which 
lies at tbe root of all human bliſs. And 
never can we be completely happy, till we 
love the Lord our God with all our | heart, 
wirh all our foul, with all our mind, and with 
all our r ; and our aac as [ous 


or Ir 
2 i : | l 1 
This 
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This is the chriſtian fofcamnibilation, and 
a ſtats of the moſt complete happineſs to 
which our natures can attain ; when, with. 
out having the leaſt idea of being in the 
pourſuit of our own happineſs, our faculties 

are wholly abſorbed in thoſe noble and ex - 
alted purſuits, in which we are ſure not to 
be finally diſappointed, and in the courſe of 
which we enjoy all the conſiſtent pleaſures 
of our whole nature. When, rejoicing with 
all that rejoice, weeping with all that weep, 
and intimately aſſociating the idea of God, 
the maker of all things, our father and our 
friend, with all the works of his hands, and 
all the diſpenſations of his providence, we 
conſtantly triumph in the comfortable ſenſe 
of the divine preſence and approbation, and 
in the tranſporting proſpect of. advancing 
every day nearer to the accompliſhment of 
his glorious res for the happineſs * 
his creatures. 

If this be the proper ink ſupreme wh 
elt of man, it may be aſked of what uſe is 
the principle of ſelf-intereſt, I anſwer, 
that though an attention to it be inconſiſtent 
with pure unmixed happineſs, yet a mode- 
kate 


* dns | . — * —_—_— * 


— IP * 


more perfect ſtate. 
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rate attention to it is of excellent uſe in 
our progreſs towards it. It ſerves as 4 
ſcaffold to a noble and glorious edifice, 


though it be unworthy of ſtanding as any 
part of it. It is of more particular uſe to 


check and reſtrain the indulgence of our 


lower appetites and paſſions, before other 
objects and motives have acquired a ſuffi» 
cient power over us. But though we 
ought, therefore, to exhort thoſe perſons 
who are immerſed in ſenſuality and groſs 
vices, to abandon ' thoſe indulgencies out of 
a regard to their true intereſt, it is adviſable 
to withdraw this motive by degrees. How- 
ever, as we ſhall never arrive at abſolute 


perfection, we neceſſarily muſt, and indeed 


ought to be influenced by it more or leſs 


through the whole courſe of our area | 


only leſs and leſs perpetually. 
The principle of ſelf intereſt may be'r re- 


garded as a medium between the lower and 


the higher principles of our nature, and 


| therefore of principal uſe in our tranſition, 


as we may call it, from an imperfect to a 


Perhaps . 
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f AE: the GANG view of this ſub« 
ject may be the eaſieſt to us. A regard to 
our greateſt happineſs muſt neceſſarily go- 
vern out conduct with reſpect to all thoſe 
virtues which are termed private virtues, 
us temperance, chaſtity, and every branch of 
ſelf-government : but it always does harm 
as'a' motive to the /oczal virtues. When, 
therefore, ſelf government, which is our 
firſt ſtep towards happineſs, is eſtabliſhed; 
we ought to endeavour to excite men to 
action by higher and nobler motives. For, 
with regard to all thoſe virtues, the ultimate 
object of which is not private happineſs, an 
attention to ſelf-intereſt is of manifeſt pre- 
judice to us; and this through the whole 
courſe of our lives, imperfect as we are, 
and as much occaſion as we have Tor Pay 
effectual motive to virtue, 

We are now come, in the laſt put t to 
ſee what conſiderations drawn from the 
holy ſcriptures, will farther confirm and il- 
Iuſtrate this maxim of human conduct 85 
was firſt tuggeſied: 15 them. 


1 
» % 
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That the ſcriptures join the voice of all 
nature around us, informing man that he is 
not made for himſelf; that they inculcate 
the fame leſſon which we learn both from a 
view of the external circumſtances of man- 
kind, and alſo from # nearer inſpection of 
the principles of human nature, will be evi 
dent whether we conſider the object of the 
religion they exhibit (that is, the temper 
to which we are intended to be formed by: 
it) or the motives by whieh it is enforced 
and recommended to us in tb en. 
That the end and deſign of our holy re- 
ligion, chriſtians, was to form us to the maſt. 
diſintereſted benevolence cannot be doubted 
by any perſon who conſults the holy ſcrip= 
vures, and eſpecially ** n of the n 
Teſtament. 2 
There we plainly fee the principle of ia 
3 repreſented, when it is in its due 
ſtrength and degree, as equal in point of in- 
tenſeneſs to that of ſelf- love. Thou ſhalt 
love thy neigbbour as thyſelf. The plain 
eonſequence of this is, that if all our bre- 
thren of mankind * whom we are con- 
nected, 


ſhewn greatly to aid, and, in fact, to be the 


nected, have an equal claim upon us (fince 
our connex ions are daily growing more ex- 
tenſive, and we ourſelves are conſequently 

growing daily of leſs relative importance in 
eur own eyes) the principle of benevolence 
muſt in the end abſolutely (wallow 9p that 
of ſelf- love. 

The moſt exalted devotion, as even ſupe- 
rior both to ſelf-love and benevolence, is 
always every where recommended to us: 
and the ſentiments of devotion have been 


ſame with thoſe of benevolence: and they 
muſt be ſo, unleſs it can be ſhewn that we 
have ſome ſenſes, powers, or faculties which 
reſpe& the Deity only. 
In order to determine men to engage in a 
courſe of diſintereſted and generous actions, 
every motive which is calculated to work 
upon human nature is employed. And as 
mankind in general are deeply immerſed in 
vice and folly, their hopes, but more eſpe- 
cially their fears, are acled upon in the 
ſtrongeſt manner by the proſpect of rewards 
and puniſhments. Even temporal rewards 
| and 
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and puniſhments were propoſed. to man- 
kind in the earlier and ruder ages of the 
world; But as our notions of happineſs gro 
more enlarged, infinitely greater, but inde= 
| finite objects of hope and fear are ſet befors 
us. Something unknown, but ſomething 


' unſpeakably dreadful in a future world is 
perpetually held up to us, as a guard againſt 
the allurements to vice and exceſs-which 
the world abounds with. And fill farther 
to counterat their baleful influences, the 
| heavenly world (the habitation of good men 
after death) is repreſented to us as a place 
in which we ſhall be completely happy, 
enjoying ſomething which is deſcribed as 
more than eye hath ſeen, car heard, or than 
the heart of man can conceive, : 

- Theſe motives are certainly addrefled to 
the principle of ſelf-intereſt; urging us out 
of a regard to ourſelyes, and our general 
happineſs, 4 ceaſe 10 do evil, and learn to do = 
well, And, indeed, no motives of a more 
generous nature, and drawn from more difſ- _ 
tant conſiderations can be ſuppoſed ſufficient | 
to influence the bulk of mankind, and ring 

| them 
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them: 8 hy mu 27 fin, and aue, into 
God, 
-But alin; by Wbtducrice of tele; mo- 
tives, it may be ſuppoſed that mankind- are 
in ſome meaſure recovered from the groſſer 
- pollutions of the world, and the principle 
of ſelf-intereſt has been played, as it were, 
againſt itſelf, and been a means of engaging 
us in a courſe and habit of actions which 
are neceſſatily connected with, and produc- 
tive of more generous and noble principles, 
then theſe nobler principles are thoſe which 


| the facred writers chiefly inculcate. 


Nothing is more frequent with the ſacred 
| writers than to exhort men to the practice 
of their duty as the command of God, from 
a principle of love to God, of love to Chriſt, 
and of love to mankind, more eſpecially of 
our fellow chriſtians; and from a regard to 4 
the intereſt of our holy religion: motives 
which do not at all turn the attention of our 
minds upon themſelves. This is not bor- 
rowing the aid of ſelf- love to ſtrengthen the 
principles of benevolence and piety, but it 
Is He deriving 2 ſtrength to 
| theſe 
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theſe noble diſpoſitions, as it were, from 
within themſelves, eee of Al 
conſiderations. | 
We may ſafely fay that no Auges or kind 
of ſelf-· love is made uſe of in the ſcriptures. 
but what is neceſſary to raiſe us above that 
principle. And ſome of the more refined 
kinds of ſelf-love, how familiar ſoever they 
may be in ſome ſyſtems of morals, never 
come in fight there. We are never exhortetl 
in the ſcriptures to do benevolent actions 
for the fake of the reflex pleaſures of bene- 
volence, or pious actions with a view to the 
pleaſures of devotion. This refined kind-6f 
ſelf-love is no where to 'be found in tlie 
ſcriptures. 
Even the pleaſures of. 4 duel cnitbheiion, | 
though they be of a more general nature, 
and there be leſs refinement in them than in 
ſome other pleaſures which are connected 
with the idea of /e, and though they be 
repteſented in the ſcriptures as the conſe- 
-- quence of good actions, and a ſoutce of joy, 
as a teſtimony of a perſon's beibg in the fa- 
vour of God, and in the way te happinels, 
| Z __ 
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are perhaps never directly propoſed to us as | 


the reward of virtue. This motive to vir- 

tue makes a greater figufe in the ſyſtem of 
the later ſtoics (thoſe heathen philoſophers 
who in conſequence of entertaining the moſt 
extravagant idea of their own merit, really 


dolized their own natures, to a degree ab- 
ſolutely blaſphemous) than in the ſcrip- 
tures. And if we conſider the nature of 


this principle we ſhall ſoon be ſenſible that 
if it be inculcated as a motive to virtue, and 
particularly the virtues of a ſublimer kind, 
it ſhould be with great caution, and in ſuch 


a manner as ſhall have the leaſt tendency to 


encourage ſelf applauſe... For does not ſelf 
applauſe border very nearly upon pride and 


ſelf conceit; and that ſpecies of it which is 


called ſpiritual pride, and which is e 


a moſt malignant diſpoſition. 


If this ſame principle have power to ex- 
cite ſuch ridiculous vanity, intolerable ar- 
.rogance, inveterate rancour, and fupercilious 
contempt of others, when it has nothing 
but the trifling advantage of ſkill in criti- 
ciſm, a talent for poetry, a taſte for belles 


lettres, 
2 
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lettres, or ſome other of the minuter parts 
of ſcience to avail itſelf of; what habe we 
not to dread from it, when it can boaſt of 8 
what is univerſally acknowledged. to be 4 
far ſuperior kind of excellence? 

To guard againſt this dangerous rock, 10 
fatal to every genuine principle of virtue, 
the utmoſt humility, ſelf diffidence, and 
truſt in God are ever recommended to us in 
the holy ſcriptures. Good men are taught 
to regard him as the giver of every good and 

every perfect gift. They are repreſented as 
diſclaiming all the merit of their own good : 
works, and expecting all favour and happi- 
neſs, private or. public, from the free good 
neſs and undeſerved mercy of God. ben 
we babe done all that is commanded us we muſt 
ſay we are unprofitable ſervants, we have done 
only that which it was our duty to d 

In the repreſentation which our Saviour 
has given us of the proceedings of the laſt 
great day of judgment, it is in this reſpect 
that the temper of the righteous is con- 


traſted with that of the wicked, though that 
2 2 eee 
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was not the principal deſign of the repre- 
. fentation. The righteous ſeem ſurprized at 
the favourable opinion which their judge ex- 
preſſes of them, and abſolutely diſclaim all 
the good works which he aſcribes to them. 
When ſaw we thee, fay they, an bungred, 
and fed ther; or thy, and gave thee 
drink ;, when faw we thee a ſtranger and took 
thee in, or naked und cloathed thee; when ſaw 
we thee fick and in priſon und camtunto thee. 
Whereas the wicked are repreſented as 
equally ſurpriſed at the cenſure our Lord 
paſſes tpon them, and inſiſt upon their in- 
nocence; 1aying, Men faw wt ther an 
 bungred, or thirfly, or a firanger, or naked, 
br got, or in priſon, and did not ntinifter unto 
This, too, is the excellent moral cdnveyed 
do us in the parable of the Phariſee and the 
Publican; and the import of one of the 


dDleffings which our Lord pronounced in a 


ſolemn manner at 'the beginning of his mi- 
niſtry on earth, Bled are the poor in prrit, 
for theirs is the — of heaven '; and elſo 

the 


the ſpirit of many of our Lord's invectives 


* 
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againſt the pride and hypocriſy of the {exiles 
and phatiſees. 
No other vice ſeems capable of diſturb- 
ing the equal and generous temper of ux 
Lord, Other vices rather excite his com- 
paſſion, but pride together with its uſual 
attendant hypocriſy, never fails to rouſe his 
moſt vehement indignation: inſomuch that 
before wo attend to the heinous nature, and 
dreadfuk conſequence, of thoſe vices, we are 
apt rather to blame our Lord for intemperate 
wrath upon theſe. occaſions, and to wonder 


why: a perſon, who, otherwiſe appears to be 


ſo meek, ſhould, in this caſe only, by ſo 
bighly provoked. © 
How ſeverely doth he check the lea” ten 


e towards pride and ambition in his 


own diſciples, whenever he diſcqvers, in any 
of them a diſpoſition to aſpire to diſtinction 
and ſuperiority ; cloſing his admonitign, on 
one remarkable occaſion,” with theſe words, 
which are characeciſtic of the temper of 
his religion. Matt. xxili. 11, 43. He hot 
is greateſt among you ſhall be your ſervant. 
* ** 3 a Whas 
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W, W be ver Hall exalt himſelf ſhall be Aer 
and be that humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted, 
What'temper can be ſuppoſed more pro- | 
per to qualify us for joining the glorious 
aſſembly of the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect, and perhaps innumerable orders of 
beings far ſuperior to us both in under- 
| ſtanding and goodneſs, when all the ſplen- 
dour of the inviſible world ſhall be thrown 
open to us, but a ſpirit of the deepeſt hu- 
mility, and the pureſt benevolence This 
alone can diſpoſe us truly to rejoice in the 
view of every kind and degree of excellence 
wherever found, without the leaſt uncaſineſs 
ariſing from pride, envy, jealouſy, or diſlike; 
all which vicious qualitics of the mind are 
nearly connected together. And how can a 
ſpirit of true humility and pure benevo- 
lence, which cannot exiſt without humility, 
be attained, if our regards be perpetually, or 
frequently, directed to ourſelves. Where 
felf is conſidered, pride, vanity, or ſelf con- 
ceit, with all their hateful conſequences, 
ſeem, in ſome degree, to be unavoidable. 


. 
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"Whoever, therefore, lays the foundation 

of human virtue, on the principle of ſelf- 
intereſt, or, what is nearly the ſame thing, 
ſelf applauſe, is erecting a fabric which can' 
never reſt on ſuch ſupports ; and he will be | 
found in fact to have been pulling down 
with one hand what he was epderyouring to 
build up with the other. 

To draw to a concluſion. This doctrine 
abounds with the nobleſt practical uſes, and 
points out directly the great rule of life, and 
ſource of happineſs ; which is to give our- 
ſelves wholly up to ſome employment, 
which may, if poſſible, engage all our fa- 
culties; and which tends to the good of ſo- 
ciety. This is a field which is open to the 
exertion of all human powers, and in which 
all mankind may be equally, mutually, and 
boundleisly happy. | 

This will render all expedients to kill 
| time unneceſſary. With our affections and 
our faculties thus engroſſed by a worthy ob- 
ject, we ſcarce need fear being ever dull, 
penſive, or melancholy, or know what it is 
to have our time hang heavy upon our 
Es. 24 hands. 
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hands. And 1 think I may far preſume 
upon the known connexion of mind and 
body, as to fay that this is the beſt preſer- 
_ vative againſt hypochondriacal diſorders, to 
which perſons whoſe ſituation in the, world 
doth not lead them into the active ſcenes of 
life are peculiarly ſubject. Every day paſſed 
in the ſteady and earneſt diſcharge of a man's 
| known duty, will paſs with upiform chear- 


fulneſs and _alacrity. And in the glorious | 


animating proſpect of a future happy ſtate 
of mankind, on which, in a humble truſt 
and confidence in the affjſtance and grace of 
God. he has ſpent all his cares, and exerted 
all his powers, that joy will ſpring up in his 
| heart here, which will hereafter be, el 
able and full of glory. 

If troubles and perſecutions ariſe on ac- 
count of our adhering to our duty ; if we be 
oppoſed in the proſecution of laudable un- 
| dertakings, or ſuffer in conſequence of un- 
dertaking them; the true piety of a perſon 
who habitually lives to God, and not to him- 
ſelf, is capable of converting them all into 
pure unmixed joy and tranſport. Then the 
| | human 
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human mind, rouſed to the moſt intenſe. ex · 


ertian of all its faculties, butdened with na 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, referring itſelf abſo- 


lutely to the diſpoſal of its God and father, 
diſtruſting its own powers, and confiding in 
the infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
God, acquires a fervour of ſpirit, a courage, 
fortitude, and magnanimity, tempered with 


the moſt perfect ſerenity, and the greateſt 


preſence of mind, that is ſuffieient, and more 


than ſufficient, to bear a man through every 1-7 
difficulty, and even to convert all pain inta 
pleaſure, His highly agitated ſtate of mind, 
in thoſe trying ercumſtancas, is n * 


rapture and extaſy. 


_ In thoſe circumſtances, which appear. yy | 
diſtreſſing, numbers, I doubt not, have been 


able, according to our bleſſed Saviour's direc 
tion, to rejoice and be exceeding glad, knowing 


that their reward was great in beaven and 
have experienced more real comfort, peaee 
of mind, and inward joy, in the greateſt ad - 
verſity, than they had ever felt in the days 
of their proſperity. Yea, what is related by 
| hiſtorians of ſome chriſtian, and proteſtant 

5 martyrs, 


* 
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martyrs, appears to me not mere die 
5 namely, that in the midſt of flames they 
hate felt no pain. Their minds were ſo in- 

tenſely agitated, and ſo wholly occupied with 
| oppoſite ſenſations, of the moſt exalted na- 
ture, as to exclude all external ſenſation 


Whatever, vaſtly more than we can form any 


idea of from the trances and reveries which | 
* perſon was ever ſubject to. 
What the extraordinaty exerciſes of "Ig 
tion are able to do upon extraordinary occa- 
fions, the habitual moderate exerciſe of piety 
will be able to do in the ordinary courſe, and 
the common troubles of our lives; ſo that it 
may not only be compared to a ſtrong cor- 
dial, to be applied when the mind is ready to 
faint under adverſity, but to that food which 

is the daily ſupport of our lives. 
To have God always in our thoughts, is 
not poſſible in this world. Preſent objects, 
to the influence of Which we are continually 
ex poſed, muſt neceſſarily engage a great part 
of our attention; and worldly objects, by 
continually engroſſing our thoughts, are apt 
to anne of too Bren importance to us. 
. We 
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We grow anxious about them, and our 


minds are harraſſed and fatigued with a con- 


tant and cloſe attention to them. Now, it 


is when the mind is in this ſtate, or rather 
tending towards it, that the benign influences 


of devotion are, in the ordinary courſe of 


our lives, the moſt ſenſibly felt; when the 


mind, looking off, and above all worldly 


objects, and deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of 


\._ the infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs of 


God, unburdens itſelf of every anxiety, and 
caſts all its cares upon its heavenly father; 
and when the preceding tumult and diſorder 
in the paſſions only ſerves to augment that 
unſpeakable joy, ſatisfaction, and confidence, 
with which a deep ſenſe of the — and 
providence of God inſpires the ſoul. | 
The relief a benevolent mind un dem 
communicating its troubles and cares to an 
intimate friend, in whoſe wiſdom and inte- 
grity he can confide, though of the ſame 
nature, is but a faint image of what the truly 
pious ſoul. feels in the delightful ſeaſons of 
the devout intercourſe which he an 
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$ £ fa8ion to a truly devout mind, which the 


wicked, theſe perſons who live to themſelves, 
and not to mankind, or to God, intermeddle 
not with. Not even an idea of that ſweet 
tranguillity, exalted joy, and calm fortitude 
Vieh true devotion inſpires can be commu- 
nicated to another who hath: had no experi- 
ence; of it himſelf. This is truly of thote 
things which St. Paul ſays he natural man 
cannot comprehend, and that they are fooliſpneſi 
o him, becauſe they: are ſpirituaily diſterned. 
| I Would be no advocate for.,cathufiaſm, 
The ſervour of devotion cannat always be 
kept up. That is inconſiſtent with the 
condition of our nature, and far ſrom being 


naccceſſary in our preſent tate: but that 


chearful ſerenity and compoſure. in which 
moderate acts of devotion leave the mind is 
an excellent temper for entering upon, and 
perſevering with ſpirit and alacrity, in any 

uſeful and honourable undertaking. 
be ſum of this practical dectrine, fug- 
geſted by revelation, and confirmed by reaſon 


ED and Obſervation is, that No MAY CAN, BZ 
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WA boy | WHO LIyVES TO HIMSELP ; BV 
| THAT" TRUE | HAPPINESS CONSISTS. IN 

HAVING OUR 'FACULTIES WHOLLY EN- 

GROSSED BY SOME WORTHY OBJECT, IN 

THE PURSUIT OF WHICH THE 8TRONGEST 

AND BEST OF OUR | AFFECTIONS HAVE 

THEIR FULL PLAY, AND IN WHICH WE 

'ENJOY ALL Tur CONSISTENT PLEASURES 

or OUR WoL NATORkE; that though a 

regard to our greateſt happineſs be of excel - 

lent uſe, particularly about the beginning 

of our progreſs towards perfection and hap ?- 

pinels, in bringing our inferior appetites and 4 

paſſions into due ſubjection to the ſuperior 

powers of our nature, yet that ſelf- love, and 

a regatd to ourſelves is very apt to grow too | 

intenſe; ant is in fact the cauſe: of 2 great 

deal of che uſeleſs an xiety, perplexity, and 

miſery there is in the world ;' and that 

therefore it ought to be our care, that our 

minds be engroſſed as much as poſfible by 

orher objects; and that even motives to vir- 

tue hich turn our attention frequently upon 

Hurſelves ſhould be uſed wick caution; for | 

feat of Rotting that vanity and (clf-conceir 

73 which 
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which we ouglit to ſtudy every een of 

tepreſſing, as the greateſt bane of true reli- 
gion, being moſt oppoſite to the genuine 

temper of chriſtianity, and the ee ebe 
tive Ahnen 1 | Wh 
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I cannot make a bettet application of this oy 
general maxim of conduct, namely, to pro- 


| | poſe to ourſelves, and, in the language of 


Solomon to purſue with all our might ſome 
worthy object, ſome honourable and uſeful 


3 employment, eſpecially in the preſent cir= 


- Eumſtances of things among us, than in en- 

_ eouraging you, my brethren in the miniſtry, 
to - proſecute with vigour that excellent 
ſcheme in which you have already ſhewn fo 
much laudable zeal; and have made fo ſue- 
ceſsful a progreſs. I need not add, that I 
mean the ſcheme of a proviſion for the moro 


comfortable ſupport of miniſters widows 


and orphans. 
This particular fabject has thy eaſieſt and | 


rr connexion imaginable with the ge= 
| | „ "© neral 
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neral one I have been diſcuſſing; as it is 


both a worthy. and benevolent undertaking 


| itſelf, and is deſigned for the relief of thoſe 
perſons who have ſhewn themſelves to be 


actuated by the ſame excellent ſentiments; 


of perſons who have not lived to themſelves, 


but to ſociety ; who have entered into the 
ſocial connexions of life, and who have ex- 


poſed themſelves and families to peculiar 
hardſhips in een * thoſe Ra et 


able connex ions. 


If any ſet of FRF ſhine wich pociliat | 
luſtre and make a greater figure than the'teſt 


in our holy religion, they are thoſe of hu- 
manity and compaſſion. Through all the 
books both of the Old and New Teſtament, 


they are the moſt frequently, and the moſt 


earneſtly inculcated of any particular duties: 


doubtleſs, becauſe they are of the ſtrongeſt 


obligation in themſelves, the fineſt exerciſe 


for our faculties (having the greateſt tenden - 


cy to advance the perfection of our nature) 
and the beſt adapted to promote the eaſe 1 
happineſs of . in general. 5 


The 
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80 S, The Divine Being himſelf is always te- 
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preſented as taking particular notice of the 
treatment which the poor and diſtreſſed meet 
with. He hach ſtiled himſelf the father of 
the farherleſt; and the widew's God: and 
therefore when we undertake thoſe humane 
and kind offices, we may with more pro- 
priety than in any other ſphere, conſider our- 
ſelves as acting the glorious part of God's 
deputies, and as ſtewards of the divine n 
aud goodneſs here belo Wc. 

If we be obliged to contribute df mtr ab- 
. to the relief of the diſtreſſed, much 
more is it incumbent upon us not to with- 
hold our labour and our intereſt, in the pro- 
ſecution of proper ſchemes for their relief. 


And the method in which it is propoſed to 
relieve the diſtreſſed perſons we have now 
under conſideration is one that is quite free | 

from all the difficulties-which lie in the way 


of common charities (though the objections 
to common charities have no weight in this 


particular caſe) and a method whith«is, in 


rd . the moſt eligible, when it can be 


| purſued 3 
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purſued with effect; namely, to put thoſe 
perſons. whoſe circumſtances are diſtreſfing, 


or liable to be ſo, in the way of relieving” . 


themſelves. It is to exert our humanity in 
the way of 3 i, HOT e ar 
leaſt frugality. 0 ee 

This, "coneladtrty! is a Ae Which 
will relieve the minds of the diſtreſſed of a 
burthen which is often leſs tolerable than 
moſt kinds of calamity, namely, the ſenſe of 
dependance and obligation. It may be a 
falſe kind of delicacy which makes ſome 
perſons ſo extremely ſenſible upon theſe oe- 


caſions; but it is a ſenſibility which only 


the moſt amiable and deſerving perſons are 
ſubje& to; and there is certainly a peculiar: | 
propriety in attending to this eireumſtance 
in the caſe before us. 

Who are, generally, the i du 
whoſe' caſe we are now conſidering, but per- 


ſons who have been brought up in eaſy and 


genteel circumſtances, and whoſe ſmall for- 
tunes, joined to the income of their huſbands, 
and managed with great frugality, have been 


V ſufficient to bring up a family in that 
A a decent 


1 . 
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e Days 1 
decent and reputable manner, in Which a 

| regard to their ſtation in life, and to the 
congregations in whoſe ſervice their huſbands, 

were engaged, are univerſally: acknowledged- 
do require. Theſe unhappy. perſons, there- 
fore, are reduced at once, upon the death of 
their huſbands, and the great reduction, if 
not total ceaſing of their incomes (which is 
the immediate conſequence of that event) to 
one of the moſt diſtreſſing ſrustions that can: 
occur in human life. | 
. aſhction 
for the loſs of that companion and friend for 
| whoſe fake they had facrificed perhaps better 
proſpects, and in ſituations in which it would 
have been more in their power to ſupport 
themſelves and families in the like circum- 
ſtances; the greateſt indigence, to which 
they have never been accuſtomed, with which 
they are therefore wholly unprepared to en- 
counter, and which, in their time of life, 
they are utterly incapable of remedying; 
and all this joined with that generoſity of 
ſentiment, inſpired by their education, and 

e 825 the e and acquaintance 
| they 
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- they have always kept up, to which relief 
itſelf is diſtreſſing, unleſs conferred with the 
greateſt prudenee and delicacy. xp. 
To augment the diſtreſs of theſe diſcon- 
| folate widows, they ee nothing before them 
but a number of children educated in the 
ſame decent and frugal manner in which 
their parents were obliged to live, with 
expectations (if they be of an age capable of 
having any) almoſt unavoidably above their 
rank and fortune, wholly unprovided for, 
and deſtitute, in a great meaſure, of their 
father's intereſt and frĩiendſhigs, on which 
were founded all their expectations of being 
en with ee twat m_ into 9 ME 
world e inf 
Here then, 1 Nr are the worthieſ | 
objects of charity, and hete is the moſt un- 
exceptionable and deſirable method of be- 
ſtowing it; ſo that no circumſtance ſeems 
wanting to engage every benevolent and 
public ſpirited perſon to join heartily in a 
ſcheme pans is e er for ſo excellent 


1 


; es 12 70 
nase my p drain) how many whrthj 
7 . are anxious about the prudence and 

Aa 2 the 


q86 59>" e 
the vigour of your preſent nd wah . 
what tender and heart- piercing concern the 
worthy and pious parent regards the wife of 
his boſom, and the children of his love, 
when he feels the ſymptoms of his own de- 
clining nature, and dreads to communicate 
the alarming intelligence; and how earneſtly 
he wiſhes it may be in his power to do 
ſomething, while living, which, when he is 
dead, may be the means of providing a 
ſmall ſubſtituts for the fruit of his preſent 
labours ; when alas, no ſubſtitate can be 
provided for himſelf, for his advice, his in- 
ſtructions, his conſolations, the charms of 
his converſation, and all his perſonal kind 
offices. Of what a load of anxiety and diſ- 
treſs, which tends to haſten the dreaded 
event, would this ſcheme eaſe the worthieſt 
and moſt conſiderate of human minds. 

Conſider alſo, how many perſons, the beſt 
qualified to bear their parts with propriety 
and honour in ſocial life, and to exhibit the 
fineſt example of the ſeveral relative and 
domeſtic duties to others, and who are 
thereby capable of having their own uſeful- 
| neſs . extended, are reſtrained from 


engaging | 
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engaging in ſocial connexions by that pe- 


culiar tenderneſs and humanity, which a 
liberal education, and a life devoted to the 
ſervice of a benevolent religion inſpires; 


and alſo by that very prudence, which would 
eminently contribute to their fulfilling the 


moſt important duties of it in the moſt ex- 


emplary manner. | 
So excellent an undertaking, will W 


leſs be its own ſufficient reward; and if the 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 


much, what good may you not reaſonably 


expect that the devout bleſſings and fervent _ 


prayers of the many excellent perſons in- 
tereſted in your preſent reſolutions will pro- 
cure you, from that God wo is able to make 
all grace abound towards you, and to ſupply 


all your wants, out of his abundant Fulneſs in in 
Chriſt Jeſus, 


Let us then, my brethren, be feedfaft and 
unmovenble in this, as well as always abound- 
ing in every good work ; for as much as we 


know that our eons; Hall nat be i in vain in 
the Lord. | 


| A az. | Ephraim 
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Ein, is joined to Ty Letbim . „ 


- Hosa'i iv. 24 


Fo rHRAM is 1 74 for the — og 
kingdom of Iſrael, of which it was a 


part; and chis aweful ſentence pronounced 


upon it was delivered during its declenſion, 


and not long before its final Mafe by 
the kings of Aſſyria. 


Many prophets had God ent to this un- 


happy nation, and by repeated meſſages had 


he expoſtulated with. them, from time to 
time, for their crying wickedneſs. and pro- 
vocations. They had had /ine upon line, and 


Precept upon precept ;, but all had been to no 
purpoſe. They ſhewed no fign of repent- 
ance, but held faſt their iniquity, and would 
not let it go, till the divine patience and for- 
bearance were wearied out. Mercy could 


Dog For them no . their fate was 
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fetermined; and the execution of the juſt 
judgments of God upon them was only 


delayed; but was fare to take 1115 in the 


end. 
This is the caſe of a whote nation - | 


| Seal of God in this fearful manner. But 


whatever has been the caſe of one nation, 


may not only be the caſe of another nation, 


but alſo that of any individual; and it is the 
poſſibility of this being the caſe of our own 
nation, or of ourſelves, that makes it to 


demand our attention. ro the Almighty, Me 
with reſpect to moral government, a nation 


is as one man, and one man as a whole na- 
tion. He puniſhes vice, and he rewards 


virtue in both; and whatever is agrecable. 
to wiſdom and equity in the caſc of a na- 
tion, is likewiſe agreeable to wiſdom and 


equity with reſpect to individuals. Sup- 
poſing, therefore, that the caſes are exactly 
ſimilar, I ſhall, in u diſcourbng | from theſe 
words, 2 
1. State the caſe with as s much exactneſs 
as I can; | 
2 Sher the probabült, and danger of it 
©" with reſpect to human nature; and 
9A a4 7 3dly, 


. Q 


* 1 The Danger of 


only deferred. e e 


| 2dly, Conſider the equity and ptopriety 
of it with reſpect to God, applying 
the whole doctrine to the caſes of 


individuals. - 7 
In the firſt place, Lam to ſtate this ad | 


7 with as much exactneſs as I can. - 


In general, when any perſon is in the 
condition of Ephraim in my text, ſo that 
God ſhall, as it were, ſay of him, he 7s joined 
to idols (he is joined to his luſts, and vices) 


| Let him alone, his day of trial and probation 
may be ſaid to be, to all important pur- 


poſes, expired. He is no longer 4 ſubject 
of moral government, becauſe he is utterly 
incapable of amendment, which is the, end of 


all moral diſcipline ; and though, through 
the goodneſs of God, which is over-all his 


works, he may live many years longer, yet 
his final doom is in reality fixed; his ſen- 
tence is e and the execution of i it 
Not that hs 99 565 any ſinner is 
ever naturally rmpoſſible, or that, if he truly 
repent, he ſhall not find favour at the hand 
of God. For nothing is impalſible with God, 


and a truly. bumble, pores and contrite 


451 AT heart 


— > 
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2 Heart he will, never deſpiſe, 8 and 


Vyhereſoever he finds it. But the change may 
be morally impoſſible, or not to be expected 
according to the uſual courſe of things; 
and this is ſufficient to authorize us to make 


uſe of the language. | 
 Suppoſing a man to haye lived fo lug in 


the habits of vice, as to have loſt all celiſh » - 
| for every thing that is good, that he has no 
pleaſure in the company of the ſober, hs. | 


- virtuous, and the pious, but only in that of 
thoſe who are as abandoned as himſelf, and 


that the greateſt ſatisfaction he has is in 
corrupting others (and farther than this, 
depravity cannot go) ſuppoſing that, in the 


courſe of his life, this man, beſides every 
advantage for infirufion, had experienced a 
great variety of proſperity and adverſity; 
and yet that proſperity, inſtead of making 
him more thankful and obedient to God, 
made him forget him the more; and that 


afflictions, inſtead of ſoftening and bettering 


his heart, only ſerved to harden it, and 


doned wretch cannot be refarmed, that God,” » i 


cannot, 


* 
3 


— 
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: Eifinot, by any methods whatever, work 


upon his heart, and bring him to ſerious 


thought and reflexion? By no means. 


That would be to limit the power of God, 


to whom all things are poſſible. He can i x 


work miracles, if he ſhould think proper ſo 
to do. But then 1 ſay this would be a 
- proper miracle, ſuch as, at this day, we are 


- . - - 


not authorized to expect. And judging by 


what we ſee actually to take place, and what 


we muſt conclude to be juſt and right, God 
may, and probably will, leave ſuch a one to 
himſelf. He may determine to try him no 
longer by any of thoſe methods of his provi- 


dence which are uſually employed for” the 


Fenda of reclaiming ſinners. 
For inſtance, afflictions, and eſpecially bo- 


| any ſiekneſs, are a great means of ſoftening. 


and bettering the minds of men; but God 
may reſolve that he ſhall be viſited with no 


remarkable ſickneſs, till he be overtaken 


with his laſt ; or he may cut him off by a 
ſudden and unexpected death, in the midſt 
of his erimes. The death of our friends, 


i er any calamities befalling them, have often 


been 


* - 
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been the meats, in the hands of divine pro- 
vidence, of bringing to ſerious thought and 
reflex ion thoſe who have ſurvived thoſe 
ſtrokes; but God may reſolve never to 
touch him in ſo tender a part, but rather 
make uſe of his death as a Nen and ex- 
ample to others. . 
Now when a man 1s thus 7 eff of God, 20 
no providential methods are uſed to reclaim 
him, we may conclude; that he is irreco- 
verably loſt. It is, in fact, and according 
to the courſe of nature (and we know of no 
deviations from it fince the age of the apoſ- 
tles) abſolutely impoſſible that be ſhould re- 
pent, or be reformed. ; And though he 
ſhould continue to live ever ſo long after 
God has thus forſaken him, he is only, in 
the awful language of ſetipture, treaſuring 
up wrath againſt the day of wrath; and there 
temains notbing for him but'a fearful looking 
Jar .of judgment, and of that fiery indignation 
which ſhall conſume the adverſaries of God. 
Having thus ſtated the nature of this 
awful caſe; and ſhown in what ſenſe, and 
on what account, it may be ſaid that, it 
; ; | 1 
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is quite deſperate and hopeleſs, viz. be- . 


cauſe it may be morally impoſſible that he 


+ ſhould ever truly repent and be reformed, 
- by, reaſon of God's withdrawing thoſe 


providential methods by which he uſes 


to work upon men's hearts, and to bring 
them to ſerious thought and ene 1 


come 


1 2dly; to conſider as pribability and dan- | 


*, ger of the caſe with reſpect to human na- 
ture; how fat men are liable to fall into this 


fearful condition, and by \ what means 6 0 


fall into it. 


A man's caſe may be pronounced whh thus 


_ deſperate, when his mind is brought into 
- ſuch a ſtate, as that the neceſſary means of 


reformation ſhall have loſt their effect upon 


him; and this is the natural conſequence of 


confirmed habits of vice, and a long conti- 


nued neglect of the means of religion and 
virtue, which is ſo far from being an im- 


poſſible or improbable caſe, N it is a 


very general one. 


In order to be the more ſenüble of TY 


you are to conſider that vice is a habit, and 
871 0 | 
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therefore of a ſubtle and inſinuating nature. 
By eaſy, pleaſing, and ſeemingly harmleſs 
actions, men are often betrayed into a pro- 
greſs, which grows every day more alarming. 
Our virtuous reſolutions may break with 
difficulty. It may be with pain and reluc- 
tance that we commit the i at of ſin, 
but the next are eaſier to us; and uſe, cuſ- 
tom, and habit, will at laſt reconcile us to 
any thing, even things the very idea f 
which might at firſt be ſhocking to us. 

Vice is a thing not to be trifled with. 


— may, by the force of vigorous reſfolu= | 


tion, break off in the early ſtages of it; but 


habits, when they have been confirmed, and A | 


long continued, are obſtinate things to con- 
tend with, and are hardly ever entirely ſub⸗ 
dued. When bad habits em to be over- 
come, and we think we have got rid of our 
chains, they may perhaps only have become, 
as it were, inviſble; ſo that when we thought 
we had recovered our freedom, and ſtrength, 
ſo as to be able to repel any temptation, we 
may loſe all power of reſiſtance on = ficſt 
approach of it. | | 
| A man 


4 * 
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A nan who: has contracted à habit of 
vice, and been abandoned to ſinful courſes 


for ſome time, is never out of danger. He 


is exactly in the caſe of a man who has 
long laboured under a chronical diſeaſe, and 
is perpetually ſubject to à relapſe. - The 


firſt ſhock of any diſorder a man's conſti- 


tution may bear, and, if he be not naturally 


ſubject to it, he may perfectly recover, and 
be out of danger. But when the general 


habit is ſuch, as that a relapſe is appre- 
hended, a man's friends and ae are 


» alarmed for him 


:'The'reaſon is, that a relapſe er Bot find 
a perſon i in the condition in which he was 
when the firſt fit of illneſs ſeized him. 


That gave his conſtitution a ſhock, and left 


him enfeebled, ſo as to be leſs able to ſuſtain 


another ſhock ; and eſpecially if it be more 


violent than the former, as is generally: the 
caſe in thoſe diſorders. 


Ia the very ſame dangerous fituation is 


the man who has ever been addicted to vi- 


cious eburſes. He can never be faid to be 


gary” recovered, whatever appearances may 


promiſe, 
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relapſe. He ought, therefore, ta take the 
greateſt care of himſelf. He is not in the 
condition of a perſon who has never known: 


the ways of wickedueſt. He ought, there- 


fore, to have the greateſt diſtruſt of himſelf, 
and ſet a double watch over his thoughts, 
words, and actions, for fear of a ſurprize./ - 
For if once, through the force of any par- 
ticular temptation, he ſhould fall back into 
his former vicious courſes, and his former 
diſpoſition ſhould return, his caſe will pro- 
bably be deſperate. He will plunge him- 
ſelf ſtill deeper in wickedneſs ; and his hav-, 
ing abſtained for a time will only, as it were, 
have whetted his appetite, and make him 
ſwallow down the poiſon of ſin by larger 
and more cager draughts than ever. 
Such perſons may be ſo entirely in — 
power of vicious habits, that they ſhall he 
in no ſenſe their own. maſters. They may 
even ſee the danger they are in, wiſh to free 
themſelves from the habits they have con- 
tracted, and yet find they have no force, or 
felolution, to relieye themſelves. They are 
N not 
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| not to be reſcued from the ſnare of the de- 


\- , Froyer, and brought to their right mind, but 


by ſome uncommon and alarming provi- 
dence; which is in the hands of God, and 
which he may juſtly withhold, when his 
patience and long-ſuffering have been much. 
abuſed: Juſtly may he fay to ſuch an ha- 
bitual ſinner, as he did to Ephraim in my 
text. He js joined to idols, he is joined to 
his luſts, Jet him alone. He is determined 
to have the pleaſure of Jin, let him receive | 
the Wages of fin ＋ 90. 
This brings me to the third N v; 175 
diſcourſe, in which I propoſe to conſider! 
Sg e of n precuting n with —_ to 


God. 


It may be aid chan it is not agrbeable to- 
equity for God to favour ſome with the 
means of improvement, and ſuffer others to. 
abandon themſelves to deſtruction without 
a. poſſibility of eſcaping. But I anſwer, 
that the perſons whoſe caſe I have been de- 


_ ſcribing have had, and have outlived, their 


day of grace. God bas long exerciſed for- = 
bearance towards them, but they have wea-: 


Nt | | ried | 
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tied it out; and it ; could not | be expected to 
laſt for ever. _ They have had gracious invis 
tations to repentance, but they have lighted 
them all: they flopped their ears; and refuſed 
ta return. They have been tried with a 
great vatiety both of merciful and of afflio- 
tive proyidences; but they made no good 
uſe of 'them: y 7hen, as the prophet . 
fays, ſhould they be ſtricken any more; whett 
they pill only revolt more and mars 


A day of trial and probation, or what is 


frequently called à gay of grace, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have ſome. period. Elſe when 
would the time of retribution, when would 
the time of rewards and puniſhments, take 


place? A. ſtate of trial neceſſarily reſpects 


ſome futute ſtate, in which men muſt re- 
ceiye according to their deeds. - But this 
ſtate of trial it has pleaſed God to make of 
uncertain duration, no doubt, to keep us 
always watchful, having our accounts al- 


DN ways in readineſs, becauſe in ſuch an hour ar 


we think not, our Lord may come, and require 
them. The ſtate of trial, therefore, is with 


bome of much longer duration than it is 
B b . 
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and loſt. | And if we conſider that every 
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with others; and God i is the ſovereign ar- 
biter of every thing relating to it. He 
makes our lives longer. or ſhorter, as ſeems 
good in his fight, and at death a ſtate of 
trial ends of courſe. We may, therefore, 
as well pretend to queſtion the. juſtice and 


equity of God's cutting us off by death 
when and in what manner he pleaſes, as 
arraign his juſtice in ſealing up our doom, 
ew while we live, whenever he pleaſes. 
No doubt God gives to every perſon a 
ſufficient trial; for he it mot willing that any 
ſhould periſh, but bad rather that all ſhould 
come to repentance. We may therefore aſ- 
ſure ourſelves, that he will not ceaſe to en- 
deavour to promote the reformation of a 
ſinner by all proper means, till he ſhall be- 


come abſolutely incorrigible, and the me- 


thods taken to reclaim him would be abuſed 


means of improvement neglected adds to a 


man's guilt, and aggravates his condemna- 


tion, it may even -ppear to be mercy in the 
Divine Being to grant a perſon no farther 


means of iwpcoyement, after it has been 


+ 


ern 0 A | found, 
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found, by actual trial, that they would only 
have been abuſed, and therefore have proved 
highly injurious to him. Not but that it 
might have been ſufficient to ſilence every 
cavil of this kind; to ſay; as Paul does, on a | 
 fimilar oceaſion, Vbo art thou; O man, that 
replieft againſi God; or with Abraham; Shall | 
not the judge of all' the earth do that which is 
right? But it is proper to ſhew that in the 
midſt of judgment God remembers mercy... 

There is a very pathetic deſcription of the 
caſe of a ſinner who, after a relapſe into vi- 
cious courſes, is juſtly abandoned of God to 
ſeek his own deſtruction, in a parable of out 
Saviour's, formed upon the populat opinion 
of the Jews of his age concerning demons, 
or evil ſpirits; Matt. xii, 43, &. When 
„the tinclean ſpirit is gone out of a man; 
© he walketh through dry places; ſeeking 


A reſt; and findeth none. Then be faith; I 8 


„ill return to my hoduſe from whence I 
came out; and when he is come, he find- 
tt eth it empty; ſwept, and garniſhed: Then 
* goeth he, and taketh with himſelf ſeven 
4 other ſpirits, more wicked than | himſelf, 
*** 


— 
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* and they enter in, and dwell there, and 


« the laſt ſtate of that man is worſe than 


the firſt.” The application of this pa- 
rable either to the caſe of the Jews (for 
whom it ſeems to have been originally in- 2 


tended) or to particular perſons, who, after 
a ſeeming reformation, have relapſed into 
vicious courſes, 1s too obvious to be parti- 
cularly dwelt upon. 

To come, therefore; to a nada] pu. 
cation of this doctrine; Let all perſons who 


are ſenſible of the folly and evil of ſinful 


courſes, and of the danger of perſiſting in 


them, make a ſpeedy and effectual retreat. 


Let us do nothing by halves. To be luke- 
warm in religion, is in effect to have no re- 
ligion at all. We muſt giue God our hearts; 
we muſt give him an undivided affection ; 
for we cannot truly love God and mammon, or 
the world, at the ſame time. In this un- 


' ſettled and fluQuating diſpoſition, tempta- 


tions will have a great advantage over us. 
We mall ever be in danger of throwing off 
all reſtraint, and of running into every kind 


ag 
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of divine providence hall occur to re- 
claim us. 1 94 
In reality, my 5 ay to every va- 
| Juable end and purpoſe, the term of our 
trial and probation does generally expire long 
before the term of our natural lives. For 
how few. are there whoſe characters, whoſe 


difpofttions, or habits of mind, undergo any 


conſiderable change after they are grown to 


man's eſtate, .. Our zempers, and general cha- 
racters are uſually. fixed as ſoon as we have 
fixed ourſelves in a regular employment and 
mode of life. For, after this, we ſee almoſt 
every perſon continue the very ſame to the 
end of his life. Some remarkable provi- 
dential occurrence, ſome. fit of ſickneſs, or 
ſome unforeſeen mis fortune of any kind, 
may alarm thoſe who have been addicted to 
vicious courſes, and for a time bring them to 
ſerious thought and reflex ĩon; but if they 
be turned thirty or forty years of age, how 
ſoon do the ſerious purpoſes, which they 

then form, go off, and their former modes 
of thinking and living return? Not only 
a 5 ai _ 
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as it relates to virtue or vice, but with rey 
ſpect to thoſe habits which are indifferent to 


.. morals, we ſee that, excepting one caſe per- 


haps in a thouſand, they are not ſubje& to 
change after the period that I have mentioned. 
Any habits that we contract early in life, any 
particular bias or inclination; any particular 
caſt of thought, or mode of converſation, I 
even any particular geſture of body, as in 
walking, fitting, &c, we are - univerſally 
known by among our acquaintance, from 
the time that we properly enter fe to the 
time, that we have done with it; as much 
as we are by the tone of our voice, or our 
hand- writing, which likewiſe are of the 
nature of habits, or cuſtoms. 
Theſe obſervations may be 3 in a 
great meaſure even to matters of opinion, 
(though, naturally, nothing ſeems to be more 
variable) as well as to mental and corporcal 
habits. A man who bas ſtudied, or who 
| fancies he has ſtudied, any particular. ſub- 
ject, ſooner or later makes up bis mind, as 
we. ſay, with reſpe& to it; and after this, 
2 all arguments, inne to convince him of 


his 
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his miſioke, 2 ſerve to confirm high in 


his choſen way of thinking. An argument, 


or evidence of any kind, that is entirely new | 
to a man, may make a proper impreflion - 
upon him; but if it has been often pro- 


poſed to him, and he has had time to view 
and conſſider it, ſo as to have hit upon any 
method of evading the force of it, he is af- 
terwards quite callous to it, and can very 
15 ſeldom be prevailed upon to give it any 
proper attention. This conſideration ac- 


counts, in ſome meaſure, both for the great 
influence of chriſtianity on its. fitſt publi- 


cation, when the doctrines were new and 
Atriking, and alſo for the abſolute indifference 


with which the ſame great truths are * . 


heard in all chriſtian countries. 
It accounts alſo for the more: viking 5 


ect of the preaching of the Methodiſts than 
ours. They find people utterly ignorant, 


to whom the truths, the promiſes; and the 
threatenings, of the goſpel are really neu; 


whereas we have to do with perſops WhO 


have heard them from their infancy, and 


have, hs acquired a habit of diſregarding 
B W4. them. 
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\ m. But then eur people, having in 


general, been brought up in habits of virtue, 
ſuch great changes of character and condact 
are leſs neceſſary in their caſe. It is to be 
regretted, however, that they too ſeldom ex 


ceed that medioority of character which they 


acquire in early life. I ſpeak of the gene- 


rality among us. For others are remakk- 


able exceptions, per ſons of difinterefied and 
heroic vue, in full proportion to the me. | 


: rer advantages Which they enjoy. 


The refiſtance which the mind abe to | 


th admiffion of truth, when it has been 


ſtrongly. prejudiced agaigſt it, is evident + 
both with reſpect to the belief of chriſtia- 


nitꝛy in general, and of particular opinions re- 
lating to it, There are many perſons, by 


no means defective with reſpect to judgment 
in other things, of "whoſe "converſion to 
chriſtianity we can have no more reaſonable 


expectation, than of the ſun riſing in the 


weſt, even though they ſhould confent to 
hear, or read, every thing that we could 


propoſe to them for that purpoſe. There 
wel oy conſcientious and intelligent 


Nee 
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Roman catholics, abſord as we juſtly think 
their principles to be, who would defibes 
rately read the beſt defences of Proteſtunt- 
iſm, without any other effect than that of 
being mote confirmed in their prejudices - 
againſt it. The fame may be ſaid of perſons 
| profeſüng other modes of faith; ſo that 
their perſuaſions are not to be changed, ex- 
cept by ſuch a method as that which was 
applied far the converſion of the -apoſtle 
Paul. The ſame obſervation may alſo be 
applied to many opinions, and eſpecially to 
a general bias, or turn of thinking, in matters 
of a political nature, and even in a of 
philoſophy, or criticiſm; mm. 


Facts of this kind, of which we ate all * 


witneſſes and which come within the ob- 
ſervation of eyery day in our lives, chew in 
a very ſtriking light, what care we. ought to 
take in forming our e judgments of things, 
and in contracting our irſt habits, and there 
fore deſerve the more eſpecial attention of 
young perſons. For we ſee that when theſe 


Principles and habits are once properly form- 
ed, they are generally fixed for life. What- 
W . 8 ever 
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{ ever is fact with reſpect to mankind in geno. 
© rol, we ought to conclude to be the caſe 
with reſpect to ourſelves; that the cauſe is 
in the conſtitution of our common nature, and 
dependent upon the fundamental laws of it, 
and no doubt a wiſe and" uſeful part of it; 

and we muſt not expect that berg will 

wy grips 240k in our favou r 

To ſhew that there is the greateſt advan- 
tage, as well as ſome inconvenience, reſult- 
ing from this diſpoſition to fixity, as we call 
it, in our own nature, let it be obſerved; 
that if there was nothing fixed, or permanent, 
in the human character, we ſhould find the 
ſame inconvenience, as if any other law of 
nature was unſettled. We mould be per- 
petually at a loſs how to conduct ourſelves, 
bow to behave to mankind in general, 
and even to our own particular friends and 
acquaintance, eſpecially after having been 
for any ſpace of time abſent from them. 

We do not expect to find perſons the very . 

Tame in all changes of condition or circum- 
ſtances, as in ſickneſs and health, proſpe- 
rity and adverſity, &c. but then we generally 
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know what kind of change to expect in them 
in thoſe circumſtances, and we regulate our 
conduct towards them by our a * 
the uſual effect of ſimilar changes. 
Theſe obſervations, when applied to opr- 
lens may ſerve to amuſe. us, but when they 
are applied to practice they ought ſeriouſly 
to alarm us. Let all thoſe, therefore, who 
being at all advanced in life, ſee reaſon to 


be diſſatisfied with themſelves, with their 


diſpoſition of mind, and their general con- 


duct, be alarmed ; for there is certainly the 
greateſt reaſon for it, probably much more 


than they are themſelves aware of. Perſons 
in this ſtate of mind always flatter them 
ſelves with a time when they ſhall have 
more leiſure for repentance and reformation; 
but, judging from obſervation on others, 
which is the ſureſt guide that they canfollow - 
(infinitely better than their own imagina- 
tions) they may conclude, that it is almoſt a 
certainty that ſuch a time will never come. 

If they ſhould have the ſeiſure for re- 
pentance and reformation which they pro- 
Fans themſelves, it is not probable that 


ſufficient 9 


wean an” mat he will diſsontibge particu 
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© (ſufficient frengrh. of reſolution” will come 
along with it, Indeed, all reſolutions to 


tepent ut a future time are neceſſarily in- 
ſincere, and muſt be a mere deoeption; be- 


__ cauſe! they imply a preference of à man's 


prtiont habits and conduct, that he is really | 
a-willing to change them, and that nothing 
but geceffity' wonld lead him to make ay 
attempt of the kind; In fact, be can only 


ations, his habits, eker of men | 
. a fame: Nett: 101 we; 1 
Befides, a real; effectual . or th- 


nation, is ſuch a total change in 4 man, 


-as cannot, in the nature of things, "take 


plate in a ſhort ſpace of time! A man's 
| habits are formed by the ſcenes-he: has gone 


through, and the impreſſions which they 
have made upon him; and when death ap- 


' proaches, a man has not another life, like 


this, to live over, again. He may, even on 
a death bed, moſt ſinderely h that he had 
a pious and benevolent diſpoſition, with the 


love of virtue in all its branches: but that 
/, though it be ever ſo fincere, and earneſt, 


can 
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can no mere produce a proper . in his 
niind, than it can reſtore him ta bealth, or 
make him taller, or ſtronger, than he is. 

The preciſe time when this confirmed 
ſtate of mind takes place, or, in the language 
of ſcripture, the time when any perſon is 
thus 4% of God, or left to himſelf, cannat 
be determined, It is neceſſarily various and 
uncertain, But. in general, we may ſay, 


that when any perſon has been long aban- 


doned to vicious courſes, when. vice is 


grown into a habit with him, and eſpe» 


cially, when his vices are more properly of 
a mental nature, ſuch as a diſpoſition to.exvy, 
malice, or ſelfiſhneſs (which are the moſt in- 
veterate, the moſt difficult to be eradicated, 
of all vices) when neither health nor fick- 

_ neſs, proſperity nor adverſity ; when neither 
a man's own reflections, the remonſtrances 
of his friends, nor admonitions from the pul- 
pit, have any viſible effect upon him; when, 
after this, we ſee no great change in his 
worldly affairs, or connexions, but he goes 
on from day to day, from month to month, 
and from year to year, without any ſenſible 


a alteration, 
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Alteration, there is reaſon to feat that he is 
fallen into this fatal ſecurity, that he is as it 
were fallen afleep, and that 1 Ny. will 
bs the ſleep of death: 2 

However, a ſhadow of hope is not to be 
deſpiſed. One chance in a thouſand is ſtfll a 
chance; and there are perſons whoſe vigour. 
of mind is ſuch; that, when ſufficiently: 
| rouzed, they are equal to almoſt any thing: 
Let thoſe, therefore, who ſee their danger 
at any time of life, be ap and doing, working 
out their ſalvation with fear and trembling, 
that, if poſh ble, 1 "ey > en the wwe: 
to com. : 
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\ THE port OF NOT BEING ASHAMED 
| OF THE GOSPEL. Toy 
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＋ am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt: 
for it is the Power of God to Salvation fo 

ever) one that believeth, Rohl. i. 16. 


T HIS was written by the apoſtle Paul 
at Corinth, when he had formed a 
deſign of viſiting Rome, the metropolis of 
the empire, the ſeat of power, and of courſe 
the reſort of the ambitious, and alſo of the 
learned, and in general of all perſons who 
had any hopes of diſtinguiſhing themſelyes 
on the great theatre of the world. There 
this apoſtle wiſhed to have an opportunity 
of preaching the goſpel, after having propa- 
gated i it with ſucceſs in the principal cities 
of Aſia minor and Greece; in his travels for 
which purpoſe, though he had. ſuffered 
much, he had met with nothing that had 
made him repent of his undertaking, or had 
led him to be aſhamed of his commiſſion, - 
He 
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te now diſcovered as little apprehenſion on 


20 be idea of going to Rome; and was as little 5 


aſhamed to preach the goſpel even there. 


There was ſomething peculiatly great aud 


magnanimous in theſe ſentiments and this 
conduct of the apoſtle, of which we ſhall be 
ſenſible if we conũder the eiteumſtances i in 
which he wrote. Chriſtianity was then a new 


religion, profeſſed comparatively by very few; 


and of thoſe few, not many were 9 
; powerful, or learned. By ſuch berſons as 
theſe it was generally viewed in an un- 
favourable light, interfering with their fa- 


vourite gratifications and purſuits, ſo that 


both among Jews and Gentiles it was a feet 


that was every where ſpoken againſt, and the 


0 preachers of it were hated, as thoſe who 


came to turn the world 4%, down. Pau 


had been at Athens, the great ſeat of learn- 
ing, and of education, in the aneient world ; 

but the language of the philoſophers | there, 
was What does this babler, of this dealer i in new 
tak uncouth words, fay. | After a hearing 
before the Areopagus, tlie moſt reſpectable 


court of judicature in Athens, or in all | 


Greece ;' ; 505 gh, with much addreſs, he 
avoided 


| 
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aroided giving any particular ' offence, he 
made very few converts; and though he 
continued there ſome months, we do not 
hear of any Chriſtian churth af nee in 


his time. 45 
This inge was the firſt TR hiſs the : 


goſpel had been preached at Athens; whereas 
at Rome, to which there was a conſtant re- 
| ſort of perſons of all profeſſions, from every 
part of the empire, there were already Chriſ- 
tians, and in numbers ſufficient to conſtitute 
a church, at the time of Paul's writing this 
epiſtle, and to that chureh it is addreſſed. 
But ſtill the number of Chriſtians in Rome 
muſt have | borne a very ſmall proportion to 
the inhabitants of the place. In theſe eir- 
eumſtances, the apoſtle could have had no 


| very flattering proſpect before him, when he 


thought of viſiting the metropolis. He had 
many and great difficulties in view, and 
hardly any thing, with reſpeꝙ to this life, to 
enable him to bear them. The attachment 
of a very few perſons, and thoſe very much 
divided amongſt themſelves, was all that he 
| * * which to balance the contempt of the 
| Cc learned. 
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learned, and the great, the rude infolence of 
the mob, and perhaps hardſhips and perſe- 


cutions of a more ſerious kind. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the apoſtle declares that he 
ſhould not be aſhamed of the goſpel of 
_ Chriſt, or afraid to preach it in the moſt 
public manner. For that angſt kewile 
kate been his reſolution. Wy 
Our circumſtances are, no dah} con- 
Kderably different from thoſe of the'apoltle. 
Chriſtianity is now the religion of the country 
in which we live, and the open proſeſſion of 
it lies under no odium. It cannot, there- 
fore, be a juſt ground of boaſting in any man 
to ſay that; he is not aſhamed of it. Even 
thoſe who by their writings wiſh to under- 
mine and diſcredit Chriſtianity, do it under 5 85 
© the 'pretence- of being friends to it. In 
many reſpects, however, the ſerious proftl- 
ſion of pure Chriſtianity, free from thoſe 
corruptions and abuſes which have been un- 
happily introduced into it, and have become 
incorporated with it, in all the "public 
eſtabliſhments of it, and in ſome caſes even 
the 8 of eme itſelf (and ſtill 
more 
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more a life and converſation governed by the 
ſtrict rules of it) is diſliked, and therefore 
diſreputable ; ſo that it may require no ſmall 
degree of fortitude in a man uniformly to 

avow his ſerious belief of and his ſtrict 
adherence to it. 


In this Chriſtian country, the Chritianity 
of the greater number is only a ſecondary 
conſideration with them. The great objects 
with the bulk of mankind are pleaſure, 
profit, or honour. Religion, by which I _ 
mean a regard to God and a future life, is 
ſo little thought of, or attended to, by them, 
that it is no ſenſible check to their purſuits, 
and enforces no moderation in their gratiſi- 
cations. Conſequently, a man who thinks, 
who feels, and who acts, as really becomes 
a Chriſtian, Who /e, God always befare bim, 
whoſe views are primarily directed to a 
future life, and who habitually: conſiders 
himſelf as a prigrim and ſtrangen bere below, 
is a character of which they have no con- 
ception. Such views, and a conduct go- 
verned by them, they cannot enter into. 


To ther, therefore, it muſt appear either 
3 Veh. 
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fally, or bypucriſy.; and of courſe will be 
treated by them with. contempt, or hatred. 
Their being nominally Chriſtians them- 

ſelves will not make them look with more 
teſpect upon thoſe whe: -are WF 2 and prape 
tically ſo. | 

If we look back a anden or two, we 
| thall ſee that the hatred and contempt with 

which the reformers. from popery abroad, 
and the puritans in this country, were 
. treated by thoſe who called themſelves 
Chriſtians, was not-exceeded by that which 
the Jews, and the Gentiles in general, enter- 
tained for Chriſtianity at the firſt Bag 
gation of it. 

By great numbers alſo, and eſpecially i in 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed ranks of ſociety, the 
rich, the great, and the ſpeculative, Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf is diſbelieved, and even de- 
ſpiſed; ſo that any perſon who makes a 
ſerious . profeſſion of it will by them be 
treated with contempt. In ſuch company, 
therefore, it muſt requite ſome courage for 
a man to declare himſelf to be A Chriſtian, 
and eſpecially a ſerious one, with views in 

5 1 N his 
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his conduct quite different from thoſe with: 


whom be aſſociates. 


On theſe accounts it may not be im- 


proper, or unſeaſonable, to et hort Chriſtians 


themſelves, and in this Chriſtian country, 


not ito be aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt; 


by informing them of the reaſons why, in 
theſe circumſtances, or in any circumſtances, 


they ought, on the contrary, to value them- 


| ſelves upon it, and to conſider the profeſſion 


of it as their greateſt happineſs and honour. 


Now, my Chriſtian brethren, we ſhall be 


ſenſible that we have no reaſon to be 


aſhamed of the goſpel, but the greateſt rea- 
ſon to glory in it, when we conſider What 


it is in itſelß, not what it has by too many 
been imagined to be, and what is the you 
object and uſe of it. re Ir 


Men of reaſon will be governed by rea- 


ſon, or juſt views of things, and will not 


be influenced by the opinions of thoſe Who 
have taken no pains. in forming them, but 


have taken them up lightly, and on in- 
ſufficient grounds, which you will find to be 


? the 15 with all thoſe who deſpiſe, or affect 


* , to 


1 
. 
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to deſpiſe, Chriſtianity. This apoſtle, who 


had been ſtrongly prejudiced againſt it, who 


had even perſecuted it, but whom the moſt 
_ convincing evidence (and in his caſe no- 
thing leſs than the moſt convincing would 
| have been ſufficient) had made a convert to 
it, who had in the midſt of much oppoſi- 
tion, and with, great labour and hazard, 
preached it many years, ſays that it is the 
| power of God unte ſalvation, to every one that 
Believethb. In other words, it is a ſcheme 
which divine. wiſdom has adopted, as the 
moſt effeQual, to deliver men from ſuper- 
ſtition and vice, and to prepare them for 
future glory. And 7bis is certainly nothing 
of which any man, any truly ſenſible and 
wiſe man, need to be aſhamed, in whatever 
light it may appear to the unthinking 
world, or in what manner ſoever, from ig- 
norance, or malice, wed my treat the 7 
feſſors of it. 

That mankind are lubſec to error, (id 
alſo to vice, we who are men ourſelves 
cannot but know, and experience. This 
liableneſs to error and vice js, indeed, ne- 


r 
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ceſſary in a ſtate of trial, in which great 


characters, characters fitted for great and 


excellent future purpoſes, are to be formed. 
Many, alas he many, the great bulk of man- 


kind, are fatally entangled in error and vice, 
They are ſtruck with the appearances. of 
things, which preſent themſelves to their 
view, and which prompt them to immedidte 
gratification ; and, looking no farther, they 
abandon themſelves to the purſuit of them. 
By this means their characters are debaſed, 
and having no reſpect to God, or a future 
life, their conduct, correſponding to their 
low and grovelling views, will be ſuch as, 
though viewed with too much indulgence 


by men like themſelves, is a diſgrace to 


their rational nature; neither making them 


truly happy here, nor qualifying them for 


happineſs hereafter. 


Now the precepts and maxims of the 


goſpel, and eſpecially the future proſpects 


which it opens to us, are calculated to 


conduct us with ſafety through the ſnares 


of the world, and to give us a happy exit 


out of it. They give us juſt views of things, 
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* of our condition and duty here, and of our 
0 expectations hereafter; by which means 


they guard us againſt deſtructive errors, 


they lead to the practice of univerſal vietue 


and form us for a happy immortality.” 
| Chriſtianity gives us Juſt views of the re» 
lation ia which all the human race ſtunds to 


| God, our! common parent, of his gracious 


deſigus in training us up, as in's ſchool © 
of moral: diſcipline, for future glory and 

happineſs. It conſequently teaches us to 
conſider all mankind as Srerhren. It holds 
out to us all the ſame great proſpects, a ſtate 
of happineſs open to all, and ſufficient to 
content all; and thereby cuts up, as by 
the roots, all that envy and jealouſy, which, 

being the parents of our worſt vices, are the 


bane of our comfort in this life, as well as 


diſqualify us for the enjoyment of another. 


This excites a generous emulation to be 
virtuous ourſelves, and at the ſame time to 
promote the virtue of others. It teaches us 


to confider one another as fellow ſoldiers in 


the ſame cauſe and warfare, and thereby 


prope? us to be ready to yield each other 
| every 
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every aſſiſtance in our power, to attain- the 


gteat end of our common faith, to guard 
againſt our common dangers, and to ſecure 
our common reward. There are no prin. 
ciples comparable to the chtiſtian ones for 


iaſpiring a noble difintereſted benevolence, 


and leading to a truly heroic conduct. 


_ Chriſtianity exalts the dignity of man, 


and inſpires great and generous ſentiments, 
by teaching us to have a conſtant reſpect to 
God; exhibiting him to us as the greateſt 


and beſt of beitigs, the author of nature, and | 
the father of mankind; who never deſerts - 
his offspring, but with the moſt gracious 
intention plans all the events of our lives; 


without whoſe will nothing can ever befal 
us, ung who l _ thing for hs 
beſt. 

Let ding therefore appear ever ſo dit. 
couraging, they give no alarm, or diſtruſt, to 


the true chriſtian. He reſpects the provi- 


dence of his God and father in the moſt 
afflictive, as well as in the moſt proſperous 
events of his life; and is confident that, if 
his own conduct be proper to his circum- 
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ances, it will hereafter appear that there 
was equal wiſdom, and equal kindneſs,” in 
 theappointment of them. The true chriſ- 
tian can therefore rejoice even in tribulation, 
knowing with the apoſtle, that tribulation 
| warketh Patience, and patience experience; and 
experience bope, even that hope which maketh 
not aſhamed, that hope and joy which are 
ſufficient to bear him up under, and carry 
him through, any difficulties, even the 2 

of death, with all its terrors. 
1 3 In death the true chriſtian rejoices in lobe 
I - of the glory ef Ged. For though the earthly 
[| : bouſe of bus tabernack be diſſolved, be bas a 
houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 
| heavens, It is the great prerogative of the 
goſpel that it brings life and immortality to 
light; thereby giving us a proſpect of ſome. 
1 thing infinitely more valuable than any 
|| thing that this world can furniſh ; an in- 
| Beritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
Fadeth not away; not indeed the object of 
ſight, but of the firmeſt auth, . ferel | 
t in n e 


Chriſtianity 


* 
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ſor all circumſtances, and all vents, and is 


calculated to make us equally happy i in all 
places, and at all times; giving us an equa- 


nimity, and conſequently a dignity of mind, 
and of character, which does the greateſt | 
| honour to human nature, and makes it ap- 


peer to the greateſt advantage of which it is 


capable. Does any perſon then need to be 
aſhamed of ſuch a profeſſion as this? 


| Theſe great ſentiments, which haveſuch 
remarkable ad happy effects, are not con- 


fined to a few perſons, diſtinguiſhed by ſu- 


perior genius; but are ſuch as all human 
minds, even the weakeſt, are fully capable 


of. The doctrines of a God, of a providence, 


and of a future life, as far as they can have. 


much influence on our tempers and conduct, 
are of equal comprehenſion to all men; and 
fince the loweſt of mankind are as capable 


of firm faith as the higheſt, they are cap-- 


able of being as powerfully influenced by 
them. Accordingly, we find in the hiſtory 
of chriſtianity, as much dignity of /entiment 


(if that be eſtimated by dignity of conduct, 
: 8 | | 5 74 by ; 
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by benevolence” to othets, by patience in 
\ ſaffering, and by fortitude in danger and in 
death) in the loweſt orders of mankind, as 
in the higheſt; and as much in the female, 
or weaker ſex; as it is called, as in men. 
5 Whereas, the influence of the heathen phi- 
lofophy, whatever it was, was confined to 
the ſuperior claſſes of men, who had leiſure 
to ſtudy and attend to it. And yet. in real 
life and uſe, it fell infinitely ſhort of chriſ- 
tianity; ſo that the maxims of philoſophy 
may be compared to a poor mineral, for 
which, however, men muſt dig deep; where- 
as the truths of chriſtianity are a rich trea- 
ſure found on the very ſurface; 

Shall we then be aſhamed of the GL 
which is ſo unſpeakably more valuable than = 
all the boaſted wiſdam of the world ; which 
is calculated to make us happy in our pre- 
ſent ſentiments, feelings, and proſpects, and 
infinitely more ſo in a future and a better 

ſtate? Surely no man will think chriſtia- 

nity of leſs value becauſe the loweſt of his 
fellow · creatures have equal acceſs to the 
. of it with himſelf. He muſt be 
* 6 | of 
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of a low and ordid mind indeed, who can 
be capable of ſuch a ſeritiment. A great 
and generous mind will rejoice in the idea 
of that ſuperior dignity, and elevation of 
character, which chriſtianity is capable of 
imparting to al. The ſenſe of it will 
rather make him proud of the ſuperiority 
of thoſe common principles, which are cap- 
able of producing ſuch great and happy 
effects, without requiring any thing extra- 
ordinary in the qualifications, or furniture 
of mind, before the reception of them. 
Surely we ought not to be aſhamed, but on 
the contrary to make the greateſt boaſt, of 
that religion, which can make, and which 
has made, the loweſt peaſants, and thouſands 
of the loweſt peaſants and mechanics, act 
with more generoſity in proſperity, and with 
more fortitude in adverſity and perſecution, 
than any philoſopher in the heathen world ; 
making them ſuperior to the pains and plea, 
ſures of life, from the proſpect of a' future 
Nate, on which their views were —_ 
fixed. "> 8 
1 | In 
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In this world too much account is made 
of the diſtinction between the rich and the 
poor. The former are courted, and the lat- 
ter deſpiſed. But God, the common pa- 
rent of all, makes no difference in his bene- 
volent regards towards them. When the 
nature of the two ſtates is conſidered, it will 
appear that there is no peculiar kindneſs in 
the divine intentions with reſpe@ to either 
of them. They are only theatres for the 
eferciſe of different virtues. And, in re- 
ality, the trials of the rich are harder than 
_ thoſe of the poor; as is evident from this 
circumſtance, that more perſons fall by the 
ſnares of proſperity than by thoſe of ad- 
verſity. And God, in particularly appoint- 
ing that the goſpel ſhould be preached to the 
poor (that they whoſe condition appears 
harder in this life may have an opportunity 
of making a better proviſion for themſelves 
in another) gives the ſtrongeſt 1 of his 
1 affection for them. | 
Whatever, then, be our ſituation in Þ 2 


whether we be rich, of _ whether we 
rank 
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rank among the more enlightened, or the 
more unlearned part of mankind; whether, 
on any of theſe accounts, we be of thoſe 
whom others are diſpoſed to look up to with 
reſpect, or to look down upon with con- 


tempt, let us equally value that goſpel, the 
bleſſings of which regard us all alike, as the 
offspring of God, and brethren to each 
other; as training up together in a ſchool 
of diſcipline here, and as joint heirs GA im- 
mortality hereafter. 

I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with two 
obſervations. Firſt, if the world, or any 


part of it with which we may have inter- | 


courſe, ſhould hate or deſpiſe us becauſe we 
are chriſtians, and act up to the ſtricteſt 
maxims of it, let us confider that men of 
the ſame deſcription hated and deſpiſed out 
bleſſed maſter. By the ſame great princi- 
ples which actuated him, let us likewiſe 
overcome the world, and ſhew our ſuperiority 
to our adyerſaries by the ſuperiority of our 
ſentiments and conduct; and eſpecially by 
returning good for evil, requiting hatred 
with love, and by our behaviour, at leaſt, 
endeavouring 


{ 
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endeavouring to inſpire them with a reſpect 


for thoſe principles which enable us to feel, 
| and to act, in a, manner ſuperior to what 


. they are at preſent capable of. 


. Secondly. - As our greateſt AL ab 
© happineſs, and conſequently. our. greateſt 


eauſe of. rejoicing and boaſting, is that we 


ate chriſtians (that while other nations are 
ſtill buried in groſs darkneſs, in error and 
ſuperſtition, without the true knowledge of 
God, of his providence, and the certain be- 
lief of immortality, we have all been taught, 
and have from our earlieſt years been 
brought up in, the firm belief of theſe 
things) let chriſtianity have ſomething -to 
boaſt of in us. The glory of any religion 
is the good conduct of thoſe who profeſs it. 
| Now the proper object of chriſtianity is to 
make good men and good citizens, proper ſub- 
jects of God's moral government here, and fit 
heirs of immortality hereafter. And better 
were it, unſpeakably better, for us never to 
bave known chriſtianity, than to know it, 
and not live according to it; not to let our 
0 fe De a nen, as that others may 

fee 
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ſee our good works, and 5 ghrif our 
Father who is in heaven, - 

Every chriſtian ſhould wo A preacher of 
the goſpel. They who cannot recommend 
it by any other means, have it in their, 
power to do it by a good example ; and 
without this any other method of recoin- | 
mending it will avail but little. Since, 
therefore, you retain the outward profeflion 
of chriſtianity,” be chriſtians, my brethren, 
not in name and profeſſion only, but alſo in 
deed and in trutb. Be unto our great Lord 
and maſter that peculiar people gealous of 
good works, which he came to pur ify ; to. bin- 
felf; that when be ſhall return, and take an 
account of bis ſervants, you, my hearers, and 
myſelf, may be found of bim without ſpat, and 
blamele eſs, and not be e be before bim at bie | 
coming. ; | 
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L fil, Is 7  houd . 0 * * | 
" eraſe, of eur; Land. Felur, Chriſt, by whom. 
be world i 16 crucified. unto me, and J unto 
be world. For an Jeſus Chrift neither 
eineuntilon availeth upy thing, nor uncir- 
i Re but 4 Pew. creature. ban OT on 
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von is the way magnavinions becla⸗ | 
N tation'of the Wage Paul, on his WR 


5 ee the > te converts, in order to 
gain favour with the unbelieving Jews, and 
by that means to avoid perſecution. At the 
ſame time, he probably alluded to the com- 
mon objection againſt chriſtianity, as the 
doctrine of a crucified male factor. 
With this circumſtance attending their 
religion, chriſtians, in the eh ages, were 
” IG conti- 
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continually reproached.; and in order to 
leſſen the force of the objection, ſome of 
them had recourſe to very improper expe- 
dients. In the age of the apoſtles aroſe the 
Gnoſtics, who ſaid that/Chriſt (or the Being 
who was properly entitled to that denomi- 
nation) was nor crucified,” and indeed was 
not capable of it) or of dying in any mode; 
as he was a ſuper· angelie ſpirit, which either 
quitted the man Jeſus; to whom he had been 


15 attached, or had only aſſumed the appear- 


ance of à human body. T hey therefore 
faid, that they were the diſciples, not of a 


crucified man, or of any man, but of a ſu- 
perior Being, ſent by God to rectify the 
diſorders into Which the world had fallen. 


After the age of the apoſtles, the philoſo- 


phiaing chriftians had recourſe to a different 
ſcheme in order to remove the ignominy 
of the croſs. They ſuppoſed that the prin- 
ciple which rendered Jeſus ſuperior to other 
men, and by which he wrought his mira- 
cles, was the wiſdom of the ſupreme Being, 


735 detached in ſome. unknown manner from 
1 bis eſſence, and becoming proper perſon ; 


WE . the 
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the ſecond perſon i in the trinity, which: was 
afterwards formed. This they ſaid was that 
logos, or word of God, by which, as an in- 
ſſiſtrument, he had made the world, had inter- 
3 courſe with the patriarchs, and which was 
55 afterwards employed to redeem the world, 
by becoming united to the man Jeſus. 
Of this ſcheme the apoſtles could have 
* no knowledge; but of the former, which 
1 Wuas ſufficiently fimilar to it, they always 
| 3 ſpake with the greateſt indignation. 80 
| far were they from being aſhamed: of a eru- 
* _ cified maſter, that they gloried in it. The 
- apoſtle Paul, in my text ſays, that it was his 
"IS anly, or his greateſt boaſt ; God forbid that I 
; - ha ſhould glory, $AvE in the croſs of our Lord 
48 Jieſis Chriſt; adding, as a reaſon for his 
'B boaſting, by whom the world is crucified unto 
ne, and I unto the world; For in Jeſus 
Chriſt, neither circumeifion availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumciſion, but a new creature; that 
is, by whoſe goſpel I am releaſed from my 
attachment unto ſin; by which the world 
is ſo completely refortaed, a8, in a manner, 
to be created . | 


That | 
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That we, my brethren, may enter fully 
into the ſentiment of the apoſtle in this 


noble declaration, and adopt it ourſelves, I 


ſhall endeavour to ſhew what was the deſign, 
and operation, of the death, and eſpecially 
of ſo public and i ignominious a death, of the 

ne of our religion. 
Many of the heathens would, no Uebe 
have been much better reconciled to chriſ- 
tianity, if the author of it had appeared in 
ſuch a character as that of Socrates, or of 
Plato, eſpecially the latter, who lived in 
affluence, and with dignity, highly reſpected 
by the higheſt ranks of his countrymen, 
and by foreign - princes, and whoſe death 
had nothing in it befides what is com- 

mon to mortality; nothing that could at- 
tach an idea of meanngſi to the perſon who 
was ſubject to it. The Jews alſo would 
have thought better of chriſtianity, if the. 
founder of this new religion, though he 
ſhould not have been all that they expected 
from their meſſab, had reſembled one of 
their ancient prophets, in whoſe death there 
Was "Y degrading ; ; and ſtill more, if, 
4 D d ʒ like 
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like Enoch or Elijah, he had been taken up 


to heaven without dying, But in the mean- 

. neſs of our Saviour's appearance, and in the 

circumſtances of his death, ſo humiliating 
to himſelf and his followers, the wifdom of 
| God was particularly manifeſted, as will 


appear if we attentively conſider them. 
As that which diſtinguiſhed Chriſt from 


i all the other prophets: was his reſurrection 


from the dead, which was a thing of ſo ex- 
traordinary a nature, that it required to be 
authenticated in the moſt unexceptionable 
manner, it was evidently neceſſary, that, pre- 
vious to his reſurreQion, his death ſhould be 
unqueſtionable ; and this it could not have 


been, if it had been private, or in the pre- 


ſence of his friends only. For, in this caſe, 


his enemies would not have failed to ſay, 


that he had never been dead; and no teſti- 
mony of his diſciples only, how unexcep- 
tionable ſoever in other reſpects, would have 
ſatisfied: them of the fact. Conſequently, 

the belief of it would have remained with a 


very few, and would have ner, 


of Wa far. 


To 
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| To eut off all cavil of this ki nd, It was ne- 
ceſſary that the death of Chriſt mould be as 
public 4s poffible, fo that his enemies ſhould 
| rtr it in their power to call it in queſ- 
And this they could have no pretence 
for — when he had been put into their 
own hands for the purpoſe. We may aſſure 
ourſelves that the death of the perſon who had 
given them ſo much diſturbance having been 
their great object, and having had their ut- 
moſt wiſhes gratified in his ſentence, they 
would take effectual care of the execution 
ok it, and would never have delivered the | 
body to his friends, till they had been well 8 
ſatisfied that he was really dead. 4 
Accordingly, we do not find that it was 
ever ſuppoſed, by any of the ancient unbe- 
lievers, that jeſus was not certainly dead 
before he was put into the ſepulchre. A 
ſaſ picion of the contrary muſt have occurred 
at the time, if there had been any colour 
for it; ſo that it is too late to make the ob- 
jection now. There were as inveterate, and | 
as vigilant enemies of Chriſt at the time of 
his in as there can be at this day; and they 
„ 64 were 
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were in circumſtances | 8 more e fa- 
vourable for diſcovering a fallacy of this 
kind. Since, therefore, they could not but 


acknowledge that Jeſus was really dead, 


unbelievers of the preſent age muſt abide by 


their verdict, and content themſelves with 


objecting to the credibility of the reſur- 
ret ion; which, for wiſe reaſons, was not 
ſo public, though ſufficiently authenticated. 
With reſpect to this, I ſhall only obſerve, 
in this place, that as the enemies of Chriſt 
would never have been ſatisfied without 
being quite ſure of his death, fo it is utterly 


incredible that his diſciples would have 
ſuffered and died in the cauſe of chriſtianity, 
if they had not been as well perſuaded that 
| he roſe from the dead. It is not, indeed, 


poſſible to imagine any, caſe in which men 
ſhould be more deeply-intereſted to inform 
themſelves of the truth of any fact; and it 
cannot be denied but that the immediate 
diſciples of Chriſt muſt themſelves. have 

been the beſt witneſſes of it. 
The certainty of the death of Chriſt being | 
of uſe only with a view to the certainty of 
his 
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his reſurrection, it is the latter only that is 
the proper foundation of the chriſtian's hope | 
and joy, Accordingly, the apoſtles never 
fail to lay a proportionable ſtreſs upon it. 
Thus the apoſtle Peter ſays (1 Pet. i. 3.) 
Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, who, according to bis abundant 
mercy, has begotten us again to a lively bope, Ls 
(not by the death, but) by the refurrefiion of 

Jeſus Chrift from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reſerved in the heaven for you. And 
though great ſtreſs is juſtly laid on the 
death of Chriſt, as eſſential to the ſcheme 
of chriſtianity, and various methods are 
taken by the apoſtles to reconcile the minds 
of the Jews to the idea of it; yet more 
ſtreſs is always laid on the reſurrection, 
whenever they are mentioned together. — 
Who is he that condemneth, ſays the apoſtle 
Paul, Rom. viii. 34. I is Chrift (or rather 
is it Chriſt) t died, yea rather that is riſen 
from the dead, who is even at the right hand 
of God. And again, chap. v. 10. If when we | 
| were enemies, ue were reconciled to, God by 
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. the death! of bit fon, much more, being recon- 
\ ciled; wwe. ſhall be ſaved by his life. Let us, 
therefore, ever keep in view the ſubſervi- 
ency of the death of Chriſt to his reſur- 
rection, and not imagine that it _ wy 
other proper object. 
It was to his reſurrection 40 our „Lend 
| himſelf chiefly directed the views of his 
_ diſciples, and very ſeldom to his death, con- 
- - fidered-if itſelf, + When the Phariſees de- 
manded of him a ſign from heaven, he told 
- them that, as Jonah lay three days and three 
nights in the belly of a fiſh, ſo the ſon of 
man ſhould be three days and three nights 
(that is, ſo long and no longer) in the heart 
of the earth; evidently referring to his re- 
ſurrection. Again, he ſaid, deſtroy this tem- 
Ple, and in three days I will raiſe it again. | 
- Jeſus appears to have had a dĩſtinct know, 
ledge of the extenſive propagation of his 
religion in the world, and of the neceffity 
of his death to that end; but it was evi- 
dently with a view to a ſubſequent reſur- 
rection, without which his death could not 
18 anſwered any ſuch rerpete. Teaching 
in 
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in the temple, a little before his death, he 
thus ex preſſes himſelf, John xii: 2. The 
Hour is come "that the Jon of man miſt be 
glorified, in which, he muſt have had a view 
to his reſurtection and aſcenſion, preceded 
by his death. Verily verily, I ſay unto you, 
except a grain of wheat fall into the ground, 

and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
 bringeth forth much fruit; that is, by its 
reproduction, and multiplication. Again, 
v. 31, «Now is the judgment of this world, 
now ſhall the prince of this world be caſt out; 
and I, if I be lifted up from the earth (that 
is, if I die) I i draw all men unto me; 
not by his death, but e by I refurrection 5 
and aſcenſion. 

In all this we ſee that our Lord öde | 
his death in no other light than as neceſſary 
to his exaltation and future glory, and eſpe- 
cially to the ſucceſsful propagation of his 
religion in the world, To this, therefore, 
let us direct our views; and when we glory 
in the cr9/+ of Chriſt, let us conſider it as in 
reality a glorying in the reſurrefiom of 
Chhriſt, in which we could have no well 

| grounded 
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grounded faith, if there had not been, in 


the firſt place, a certainty of his death. And 
on the importance of the reſurrection of 


Chriſt 1 need not inſiſt. F Chrift be not 
raiſed, as the apoſtle Paul ſays, iben is our 


' preaching vain, and your. faith is alſo vain, 


The whole of Chriſtianity: is an idle tale, 
unworthy of your attention. 

+ , Well, therefore, might the apoſtle 8 

in the croſs of Chriſt, when, conſidered in 


all its connexions, and conſequences, it was 


the only foundation of his hope in a future 
life, the revelation of which was the diſtin- 
; guiſhing glory of the goſpel, that goſpel by 
which the world is reformed, and men are 
made fit heirs of a happy immortality. For 
ſuch, no doubt, was his meaning when he 
added, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and. 1 unto tbe ævorld, that is, by whoſe goſpel 
Jam, as it were, become dead to this world, 
and alive to another and a better; While 
| others looked with contempt on a crucified 
Jeſus, and deſpiſed the goſpel on that-ac- 
count, the apoſtle ſaw the greateſt wiſdom 
in that very circumſtance, as it contributed 
| infinitely 
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infinitely more to the great end of religion 
than all the ſpeculations and diſcoumſa af | 
thoſe philoſophers' who deſpiſed it. 
Their inſtructions were only calculated 
for the uſe of a few perſons. of leiſure, and of 
a ſpeculative turn; and to hem they could 
hold out nothing that was capable of con- 
trouling the paſſions of men. They had no 
great and intereſting truths to teach them, 
nothing of importance concerning God, or 
concerning many important branches of their 
duty hete, and much leſs concerning their 
expectations hereafter. With reſpe& to 
theſe things, ſo infinitely intereſting to all 
men, the philoſophets themſelves were in- 
volved in great darkneſs. If they had any 
idea of the abſurdity of the vulgar Poly- 
theiſm, they ſaw nothing to- induce them to 
proteſt againſt it, or to riſt any thing for 
the overthrow of it. 80 far were they from 
this, that they univerſally conformed to it 
themſelves, and recommended conformity in 
others; though the rites of their religion 
were always accompanied 1 the moſt * 
n vices. | | 

Whateve 
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Whatever knowledge the philoſophers 
thighs: have of a firſt” cauſe; they had no 
belief in a providence, and were altogether 
deſtitute” of a principle of ptactical and 
babitual devotibn. Alſo, whatever ſpecula- 


tions they might occafionally indalge con- 


cerning a ſtate of exiſtence after death, it 


was built upon the notion of their having 
_  exifted before they were born, of Which they 

could not have any proof; and it does not 

appear that they had fo firm à faith im it, 
as to be the foundation of any real eher 
flint ſuch as in the leaſt intlutheed' were 
Conduct in Ii a Mein 
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crucified Fefas, crucified in order to'a wells 


atteſted reſurrection, gave the tmoſt unlearned 
of mankind the firmeſt belief in a future 
life, and brought them aequainted with ſuch 


. principles of the unity and providence of 


God, of his reſpect to virtue here, and the 


rewards that he would beſtow upon it here- 


after, as effectually controuled their ſtrongeſt 


paſſions and affections, gave them new and 


une __ of contemplation, new en- 
| jet 
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joyments and new purſuits. Teaching them 
to conſider themſelves as cbildren , God; 
and heirs of immortal happineſs, it raiſed 
them above the conſideration of the pleaſures 
or pains of this life 3 ſo that neither the hope 
of any emolument, nor the fear of any ſuf 
fering here, was capable of diverting them 
from what they conceived, to be their duty. 
| Thus were ſome of the loweſt of man- 
kind, Who had no advantage beſides the 
knowledge. of Chriſtianity, formed to charac- 
_ ters. infinitely ſuperior to any that the heathen | 
world could boaſt... . Having @ treaſure: in 
beaven, treaſures on earth were oyerlooked, 


and deſpiſed by them 3 and having a better 


life in proſpect, they made little account of 
the preſent; but readily; abandened it, when- 
ever their attachment to it. or to any thing 
in it, would, have been a ſnare to them, and 
would have led them to any compliances 
| which they thought to be forbidden by the 
great giver. of life. Thus did the doctrine 
of a crucified - Jeſus, cruciſy them ta the 
world, and the world to them. They were 
in .ealigys as the apoſtle expreſſes: it, new 


265 creatures, 
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creatures, created anew in Chrift vue, or by 


the goſpel, unto good wor br. 
- Conſidering that it was the death of Chriſt 


at which the world in general, both Jews 
and Gentiles, were ſo much offended, and 

which they continually objected to Chriſ- 
tians ; and that, in the idea of the apoſtles, 
this circumſtance was of ſuch abſolute ne- 


* 


ceſſity in the ſcheme of the goſpel, it is no 


wonder that, in anſwer to theſe objections, 


they ſhould dwell: ſo much as they do on 


their repreſentations of the death of Chriſt; 


ſometimes, for example, exhibiting it in the 


ſame light as the ſacriſices under the law, 
ſometimes as the killing of the paſcal lamb," 

and ſometimes as a ranſom given by God for 
our redemption. All theſe views are different 


from, and inconſiſtent with, each other (which 
abundantly proves that none of them could 
be more than figurative repreſentations) but, 
like our Saviour's compariſon of it to a put - 
ting of a grain of wheat into the ground, 
they are all calculated to take off the odium 
which, from this circumſtance, was reflected 


= RD It is even no wonder that, - 


conſidering 
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confideritig the death of Chriſt in all its 
connex ions, and eſpeclally with His reſur- 
re&tion, and his appointment to great power 
and dignity, they ſhoulct boaſt of it as if the 
whole of Chriſtianity centered in it. 
It is on a ſimilar account that faith in 
Chriſt is often mentioned as the only con- 
dition of ſalvation, though faith alone, or 
the mere belief of the truth of Chriſtianity; 
is ſo far from enſuring ſalvation; that it will 


demnation; of any perſon who believes the 
goſpel without obeying it. But in fich, 
as a eondition of ſilyation; we are always 
to inc lade the proper conſeguences of faith, 
namely, obeying the goſpel, as woll as be- 
lieving the truth of it. However, as advan- 
=. has been taken of this coneiſs manner 
of ſpeaking, and '/arrb, or mere belief, has 
been made by many to be the ſole and proper 
eondivion of falvation, excluſive of go-d 
wo Er; ſo we cannot wonder that the fame 
perſons ſhould have repreſerited'the derb of 
Chriſt, exclufive of every thing connected 
with it, eſpecially his re/urrefien and future 
E e glory, | 


aggravate the guilt; and enhance the con- 
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glory, as s the ſole procuring cauſe of men's 
redemption. from ſin and death. 
Thus, my brethren, have the ſeriptures | 
been wreſted, and perverted. But an atten- 
tion to the general tenor of the Whole, will 
eaſily bring us to a right interpretation of 
any particular parts. And the ſame good 
ſenſe, and juſt diſcernment, which teach us 
that faith without works is dead, and of no 
avail, will likewiſe inform us, that the death 
of Chriſt, confidered without any regard to. 
| his reſurrection, and what followed upon it, 
is of no conſequence at all to the Chriſtian 
ſcheme; but, on the contrary, would have 
been fatal to it. But taking both, theſe 
together, with their natural connexions and 
_ dependencies, that is, connecting works with 
faith, and the conſideration of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, with that of his death, we 
juſtly make our boaſt of faith in Chriſt, 8 
and alſo of the doctrine of the croſs that 
is, we make our boaſt of the goſpel, which 
by means of the death and reſurrection 
of Chriſt, brings. life 70d immortality te 
W 5 pet ile e i 
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By this goſpel we are, as it were; created, 


and born again, to a new and better life; 


not an uncertain mortal life like this, but to 
a permanent and immortal one; not a life, 
like the preſent, in which our very ſub- 
ſiſtance is ſcanty and precarious, but to a 
great and ample inheritance, an inberitance 


incortuptable, undeſled, and that Fader not 


away; not indeed the object of fight, or of 


ſenſe; but of faith, being ſurely reſerved i m 
beaven ' for us; By this neu creation, and 
new birth, we bechme' heirs of God, and an, 


heirs with" Chrift Jeſur, who is tiled our 


elder brother, and called h firſt begotien- 


fromthe dead; being the firſt who after death 


was raiſed to that ſtate of immortality which 


is deſtined for all his faithful followers. 

_ I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with a 
practical obſervation. If, with the apoſtle, 
we glory in the croſs of Chriſt, or in that 
religion which could not have been con- 
firmed without his death, let us not only be 
careful to govern our lives by the precepts 
of it in general, but more particularly be 
; 3 to ſuffer whatever the ſtricteſt 
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profeſſion of it may call us to. Let us 
remember that our Saviour hath ſaid, if any 
man will be his diſciple he muſt fate up his 
croſs and follow: bim, that is, he muſt be 
teady to do it, rather than abandon the pro- 
feſſion of his goſpel, or whatever the ſtricteſt 
purity of it may require. A true Chriſtian 

is no more of this world than his lord and 

maſter was of it. With him every thing 
here below is but of ſecondary conſideration. 

He muſt not only patiently, and joyfully, hear 

Me Hoiling of bis goods; he muſt not Yo 

_ "think it an honour to him to ſuffer reproach 

. the ſake of Chriſt; but he muſt even 

not account his life itſelf dear unto bim, if it 

would prevent his finiſhing bis courſe with 
Joy. But this we muſt remember for our 
conſolation, that, if, in time of perſecution, 
Be that heepeth. his life fhall loſe it, he that 
Laſeth bis life for the profeſſion of the goſpel 
tall keep. it to lift eternal.” Tf we ſuffer with 
Chriſt, we ſhall 1 2 with _ wn" _ 
| gler fed 1 185 * 8 11 
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Whoever Jeb not . be troſt, and came 
_ me, Cannot be 'my deſeiple, 
Lu xiv. 27 


WI ſhall not t underſtand the full fog 
of this language, or have a juſt idea 
of the manner in which it would be received 
by thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, if we do 
not conſider with what views moſt, if not 
all, of our Lord's diſciples, the apoſtles 
themſelves not excepted, crowded after him. 
They expected that he would ſoon aſſume 
the character of their promiſed Meſfah, 
who, they imagined, was to be a great 
temporal prince, deſtined to reſcue the Jews 
from their ſubjection to the Romans, and 

to give them the empire of the whole world. 
| een therefore, were any of them from 
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expecting to. be /o/ers by their adhering tq 
Chriſt, that they had no doubt of their being 
great and immediate gainers, of haying the 
firſt places c of honour, profit, and power, in 
His, kingdom, and not to ſuffer, but to reign 
with him, 

What then muſt 8 been ee aſtoniſh- 
ment, to hear our Lord, in his fi firſt diſ- 
courſe of 5 any length, promiſe the kingdom of 

_ , haven, which. they were looking for, to the 
meek, and the perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, 
hear him ſpeaking. on another occaſion of 
he danger of their being aſhamed of him, 
and now, ſaying, that no perſon. could be his 
diſciple; who did not take up his croſs and 
follow him. Such, however, was the uni- 
form language of our Lord through the 
Whole of his ministry and, backward as 
the apoſtles were to enter into theſs views 
whilſt he was with them, they very readily 
did it after he Was gone; when they found 
1 that &is kingdam was not of ibis world, and 
Py yet were well aſſured, that a Kingdom was 
= | . reſerved: for him, and for all his faithful 
eee fn anqther. Thea they themſel ves 
S : 2 N adopted 
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adopted a language ſimilar to this of their 
maſter, and among others, Paul ſaid, they 
who will live godly in e Tefus muſt ſuffer 
perſecution. | 
This, you may fa, was requiſite in the 
circumſtances in which the apoſtle wrote, 
Chriſtianity being then in a ſtate of  perſe- 
cution, which no perſon, retaining the pro- 
feſſion of it, could avoid. But now that the 
church is at reſt from perſecution, thoſe 
ſufferings are no longer neceſſary ; and we 
may be, at this day, as good Chriſtians 
without any hardſhips, as in thoſe mg they 
was were expoſed to them could bo. 
I am far from faying that this is not 
poſſible. But many perſons, I fear, deceive 
themſelves by this view of things, and 
imagine that much leſs is now neceſſary to 
make a Chriſtian than really is ſo. Whereas, 
the terms on which we become Chriſtians 
(and, of courſe, become entitled to the rewards 
Chriſtianity in a future world) are the very 
fame that they ever were, and, upon the 
whole, perhaps not leſs difficult. As it 
| 1 8 0 behoves us to form juſt ideas on this 
2 Ee ; 
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ſubject, 1 ſhall endeavour to give you ſame 
_  offiſtance with reſpect to it; and for this 
purpoſe I beg you will. attend We fol- 
low ing obſervations. 
In the firſt place, though the 2 bel iuf- 
fering of the loſs of goods, of liberty, of 
life, or of reputation (hich is often more 
| valuable than life] be got always required 


of Chriſtians, the temper of mind which 


would enable them ta; bear, the loſs af all 
tbeſe, if the ſacriſice ſhould be demanded, 
is always requifed of us. All. Chriſtians 
are requited how, as much as in the times 
of the gpoſſles, to cultivate a ſuperiority of 
mind to this world, and all the enjoyments 
and purſuits of it, They are required ta 
have their affections ſo ſet on heaven and 
heavenly things; they are ſo to have their 
treaſure, and their citizenſhip, in heaven, as 
that no earthly conſideration ſhall be able 
to make them ſwerye from their duty, If 
any thing as dear to them as a right hand, or 
a right eye, would lead them to wrong con- 
duct, they muſt cut it off and caft it From them, 
They muſt not even ond their lives dear unto 

| them, 
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them, if it would prevent their fin;hing = 
their courſe,, or diſcharging the duty of a 
cChrriſtian, and that with Jen, in every ſitu- 
ation in which it ſhall pleaſe diving pro- 
vidence to place them. Qur particular du- 
ties change with our circumſtances, but the 
principle which leads to all duty muſt ever 
be the ſame. This never changes; and 


make our duty, in all caſes, eligible and 
joyful. A good man, and a good chriſtian, | 
fears nothing but God, and hates Pong 
bot ba. | 
Have we then, my chriſtian brethren, 
this principle of duty within us? Have we 
that ſteady attachment to chriſtianity, and 
that firm faith in a future life, and the re- 
wards which Chriſt has promiſed to his 
diſciples there, that would enable us to bear 
perſecution, and even death, rather than 
ſwerve from it? If we have, we are chriſe 
tians, and ſhall undoubtedly receive the pro- 
per rewards of chriſtianity, whether we beac- 
tually called to ſuffer perſecution and death, 
pr not. As that foldier who keeps his ranks, 
and 


where it really exiſts, it will not fail to 
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| and holds himſelf ready to engage when 
called Upon, is Juſtly entitled” to ſhare the 
reward of victory, with thoſe of his fellow 
foldiets who ap pened to be called to the 
Hotteſt action. kerle he would have en- 
aged, and wittf ag much alacrity, if i it bad | 
been his place. i teck e. 
ON But, 17 brethren (and it behöves us ft. 
Tioufly to queſtion ourfelves. on the ſubject) 
if we be not ready, and determined, when 
called upon, to bear perſecution, eyen unto 
death, in the caufe of Chriſt, we are no true 
| chriſtians, If we be not prepared to fe Nr. 
with Chriſt here; neither thall we reign, and 
be glorified with bim hereafter. II, in ſuch 
a caſe, W ũ would, in fact, deny him, be alh 
will deny . And though it does not now 
appear to the world, or may not even be 
known to ourſelbes, what but behaviour in 
time of perſecution far confcience fake would 
be, it is always known to God. He fees, 
and judg ges by, the heart, and whatever our 
final deſtination may be, we ſhall then be 
 ſativfied of the 27 51 of his 1 e 
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2. That I may not lead perſons to think 
too unfayourably of their ſtate of mind, and 
general character, when, on putting the queſ- 


tion to themſelves, whether they ſhould be 


able to frſabe all and : follow: Chrift, they 


might be apprehenfive that they ſhould not 


be able, but that they ſhould ſhrink from 


torture and death; I would obſerve, that 


there is ſomething in great emergencies 
which rouſes the mind to uncommon ex- 
ertion ; ſo that in the hour of actual trial, 
many haye been able to bear what in their 
cooler moments they owes have __ 
the thought of. et 
This receives abundant 3 4 
2 hiſtory of perſecutions. Then many of 
the reputed jirft were the laſt, and the /af 
rst. Many whom their fellow chriſtians 
looked up to, as thoſe who would be the 
foremoſt to brave danger and death, have 
betrayed the greateſt timidity, and have been 
the firſt to make ſhipwreck of faith and of a 
good conſcience ; while others: who, in the 
eyes of their brethren, and in their awn 
eres, appeared as ee! have ſtood fore- 


moſt, 


Gy 
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moſt | lingering tortures without a groan, 
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| Let no perſbn, Fa i. that 
— en he ſhudders at the idea of pain, 
when he is thinking calmly on the ſubject 
in his cloſet, he ſhould certainly deny Chriſt, 
and abandon chriſtianity, if chere ſhould be 

no alternative but doing this, or dying, even 
In torture. We are alt of us, in a great 
meaſure, ſtrangers even to ourſelves, and 
cannot tell with certainty how we 1 
act in new ſituations. 

Befides, when a bende i Gerivaſly 
begun (as you may perceive, in the hiſtories 
of fuch events) a ſenſe of honour, and dread 
of ſhame, come in aid of a principle of pure 
pie ty and conſeience, and will not ſuffer 
perſons to diſgrace their profeſſion, or be 
behind wo mn in dhe m_ 
conteſt, - 

But . is e ee $3 
tde purpoſe, is that. a ſtate of perſecution 
___ — to think much of their prin- 

No, 2 ciples, 


ciples, and their future expectations, which 
makes ther firongly feel their importance. 


tianity are in themſelves ſo great; and ſo far 
overbalance all the things of the preſent life, 
that they only require to be: ſufficiently c- 
tended to,; to make any perſon do, or e 
| any thing for thille"ſake,” bl e as 
What hardſhips will not men een 
and what riſk even of liſe will they not run, 
in order to obtain a great eſtate, and much 


more à crown, in this world? In ſuch a 


caſe as this, the mere pain of dying would 


not be regarded by them, if they were ſure 


that they ſhould not actually die, but that, 
after this ſuffering, they ſhould certainly 
gain their purpoſe; This we ſee in hiſtory, 


and in common life, continually. There can 


de no doubt, therefore, but that if the ſame 
perſons had the ſame firm faith in the future 
glorious rewards of chriſtianity, that they 
have with reſpect to the things of this life, 


it would enable them to do, and to ſuffer, 


as much in order to obtain them. 


* 
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| an a deficiency of faith that make? 
0 ſnrink from perſecution und death in 

| theetuſe of chriſtis pity. Becauſe; in reality, 

all the pains of this tranſitory life are nothing 

in compariſon of that eternal werght of glory 


which awaits thoſe who have faith and pati- 


ence unto death with reſpect to another. This 


efficacious faith, which miles men ſuperior 


to pain and death, is increaſed by that at- 
tention to the great principles of chriſtianity, | 


which a ſtate of perſecution almoſt enforces. 


There can be no doubt, therefore, but that 
if the chriſtian faith ſhould be again tried 


as ĩt was at the fitſt promulgation of it, and 


as it was at the time of the reformation, 
there would be as many martyrs as ever. 
But who they would be, it is not for us to 
| fay. The probability is, that they Wo 
ſuſpect themſelves the moſt, would be fore- Fe 
moſt on the glorious liſt. St 
I take this opportunity of eee | 
_ eſpecially to young perſons, the reading of 
hiſtories of perſecutions. © They are of 8 i 
cellent uſe to form, and to a the mind; 
ring 
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giving us the cleareſt idea of the real power 
of religious principles, infuſing the lame. | 
into ourſelves, , and thereby enabling us to 
act as becomes chriſtians in all cireum- 
ſtances; Let us not, however, expect to 
find perfection i in men, not even in martyrs, 
any more than in the moſt exemplary cha- 
racters in ſeriptug hiſtory. There ate no 
human examples that are patterns to us in 
all reſpects. In the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
term, God only is good, and holjyr. 
3. A ſtate of proſperity is, in reality, 
more dangerous than a ſtate of adverſity; ſo 
that if any perſon can act as becomes a chriſ- 
tian in the former, he may well. preſume 
that he would do ſo in the latter. If ad- 
verſity has ſlain its thouſands, proſperity has: 
ſlain its ten thouſands. The reaſon of this | 
is obvious. A ſtate, of perſecution, brings 
our religious principles into view, and in- 
tereſts the mind in them; whereas a ſtate 
of reſt makes us forget them. Other in- 
fluences then inſenſibly ſteal upon us. The 
pleaſures, or the buſineſs of the world, en- % 
Sage © our affections. - They become our chief 
objects, | 


| | objefs ; and e, which «3 to be of 


, becomes of ſeeondaty conſideration 
with us; and this is the fame: as if it was 
not attended to at alli For our Saviour has 


|, fhid; He that loverb father, mother, or any 


thing elſe, more than me, is nt worthy of me. 


He only is juſtly entitled to the honourable 


appellation of à chris who poſtpones 


| every thing elſe to it, and who ſets no value 


upon any dried e 5 | 
_ it. 

Whether this dio we * um * by 
1 —— in out houg hte. 


| Whatever it be that a man chiefly values he 


ofteneſt thinks of; and if his attention be 
called off to other things, it will be detained 
no longer than ib neceſſary; Ffis favourite 


object, whatever it be, wilt perpetually re- 
cur to his mind, and it will not be ir che 


| power of ay thing to exclude it long: 


We may judge of this by the attention 
which men of the world give to riches in 
general, or to any particular eſtare they may 
wiſh to purchaſe; or by the attention which 
2 ae of a ſcientific turn of mind gives to 
his 
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bis favourite ohjects, whether it be calle&t- 


ing what he thinks curious, or inveſtigating 
hat he thinks important. It will chiefly | 


occupy his thoughts. Now a chriſtian may 


attend to theſe things, and many others (for 
the occaſions and buſineſs of life are various, 
and no one object, though the greateſt; can 
poſſeſs the mind. always) k but with him every 
thing of this kind; and the world itſelf, 
which contains them all, will be of no more 
than ſecondary conſideration. They o- 


cupy and amuſe him for a, time; but he 


abandons. them without regret when his 
more favourite . buſineſs and pleafure call 
him. 80 much was. the mind; of pious 


David occupied with a ſenſe of God, his 


providence, and religion in general, that he 
ſays the law of God was bier meditation day 


and night z and he frequently mentions the 
Pleaſure he took in thinking of God in the 


night watebes, wheneyer he could not ſleep. 
Till this be our caſe, we cannot be ſaid to 
have attained a proper habitual devotion. 
Now, ſuch is the unavoidable influence of 
the nd around us, that this ſtate of mind 
F Y is 
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is not to be attained without many efforts, 
or a courſe of diſcipline, in which the 
mind muſt be at firſt conſtrained to look off 
from the things of time to thoſe of etervity. | 
But repeated a&s will at length beget anz 
Habit. And when by this means, we ſhall 
come habitually to ſet our Mections on things 
above, where Chriſt is at the. right hand 3 
God, out moſt pleaſing meditations, the ſub- 


1 jects to which our minds will naturally re- 


vert, when no other ſhall be particularly 
preſſing for attention, will be thoſe which 


relate to religion. Something concerning 


God, or concerning Chriſt, and the goſpel, 
will firſt preſent themſelves, and be upper- 
moſt in our thoughts; and whenever they 
are diverted to other objects (which is un- 
avoidably the caſe in the uſual buſineſs and 
commerce of the world) they will recur 
with double ſtrength and pleaſure. It will 
be like the light of a friend after a ſhort ab- 
| ſence 1 

Indeed, we make quicker als in the 
divine liſe, as it may properly be called, by 
means of theſe intervals, in which the mind 
4 
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is occupied by the cares, or even the inno- 
cent pleaſures, of life, than when we ehdea- 
vour always to preſerve a frame of dire | 
devotion. For then, like the perpetual pre- 
ſence of the neareſt friend, it would become 
dull and infipid. That generous invigorat- 
ing ardour, which is experienced by men of 
true piety, who mix with the world, and 
exert themſelves to be uſeful in it, is un- 
known to the profeſſed devotee, who ab- 
ſtracts himſelf from the world, in order, as 
he thinks, to give himſelf wholly to God. 
This frame of fervent devotion advances like 
the tide in the ocean, with intervals of re- 
ceſs between each flow. In this, I am con- 
fident, that I ſpeak to the experience of all 
who cultivate a habit of devotion, and who 
attend to their own feelings. | 

This I obſerve, left thoſe perſons who 
wiſh. to cultivate this habitual devotion, 
which is the only proper teſt of their ſpiri- 
tual improvement, ſhould be diſcouraged by 
that languor of mind, of which good men 
ſometimes complain. It is only a call to 
the duties of life; after the chearful diſ- 

e charge 
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charge of which, their fetyour of devotion 
will return with double warmth. a 
"Vvlels, however, in time of proſperity, 
a man can attain to this ſtate, in which re- 
neten, and the great objects of it, ſhall be 
his principal concern, 10 can have but little 
ground to conclude that he would, in time 
of perſecution, tale up bis croſs, and follow 
Chriſt ; and therefore that he is one whom 
Chriſt will conſider as his diſciple, and 'of 
whom he will not be aſhamed when he will 
come in his glory. But if a man can pre- 
ſetve a truly chriſtian temper in proſperĩty; 
| if his heart be above the world, at the fame. 


would. approve himſelf a chriſtian in time 
of perſecution. | As bis day is, bis Arens 
will be, 

4. Notwithitanding this ſtate of outwatd 
reſt, and though no perfon is directly per- 
ſecuted for being a chriſtian, yet the ſtrict 
profeſſion of chriſtianity is, in reality, at all 
times in a ſtate of perſecution. The world 
in general is but nominally chriſtian, and 


perhaps | 
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| perhaps will neyer be wholly otherwile. 
For the great bulk of mankind, eyen in 
countries termed chriſtian, have = ob- 
jets than chriſtianity, and indee think very 
little about it. In conſequence of this, a 
true chriſtian, one who values | his s religion 
as he ought to do, Who feels as he ought to 


feel, and who acts as he ought. to act, will 


be regarded with diſlike. His conduct will 
be a reproach to that of others, and he will 


never be careſſed like a man, whoſe virtue - 
is of a more pliable kind, and Who can ac- 
commodate himſelf tg the prevailing t taſte. | 

To a certain degree, the principles of 
| honour, integrity, and benevolence, will 
always be admired, and make a man eſteem- 
ed. But that kind of honour, .and that kind ; 
of genergfity, which the world moſt admires, 
is very, conſiſtent with many things. with 
which a true chxiſtian cannot comply. The 
common hero of our ſtage i is by no means a 
chriſtian character, And let a chriſtian 
behave.in a manger the fartheſt from Riff 
neſs and moroſeneſs, his ſentiments are o 
u. compared with thoſe of mere men 

Ff 3 | of 
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of buſineſs or pleaſure, that they cannot 
long accord together; and the latter being 
the more numerous, will de able to keep 
themſelves in countenance, and will 
others with averſion and diſguſt, Now the 
man who i is ſo much a chriſtian, as to be 
.unmoved by this contempt of the world, 
and who can bear to- be ridiculed' for his 
Principles at preſent, would, I doubt not, 
be able to die for them. 
Baut there are greater ſacrifices than theſe 
| which a chriſtian, in times of reſt from out- 
ward perſecution, muſt ſometimes make to 
his integrity. The chriſtianity of the ſtate, 
the chriſtianity of any ſtate, neither is, nor 
ever was, the pure goſpel of Chriſt. Tt is 
therefore a thing to which an enlightened 
chriſtian ought to give no countenance. 
It is his duty to come out of a corrupt church, 
and to be ſeparate, to touch none of her un- 

clean things. If, for example, a man, or one 
whom you conſider as a man, or even as the 
moſt exalted creature in the univerſe, has 
been made the object of worſhip to his fel- 


low creatures, ſuch worſhip is impiety and | 


idolatry. 


* 
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idolatry. To join in ſuch worſhip can bear 
no other conſtruction. But how many do 
we ſind, of thoſe. whoſe minds are en- 
lightened, and who in other reſpects act as 
becomes chriſtians, fail in this, if their in- 
tereſt, or their connexions only, lead them 
to compliance. Is not this trial then, if we 
judge from its e (which alone ſhew its 
actual power) greater than that of confiſ- 
cation of goods, of 'impriſonment, or of 
death? Thoſe who have been brought up 
in a diſſent from ſuch worſhip have no idea 
of a trial of this kind. They have had no- 
thing to loſe, and therefore they have no- 
thing to boaſt of. 

The influence of the world, pleaſure, s am- 
bition, and emolument, being the ſame upon 
the human mind khat it ever was, it muſt 


| produce the ſame characters. Conſequently, 


vue muſt not be ſurprized, if there ſhould be 
the very temper of the ſcribes and phariſees 
of our Saviour's time, in the rulers of chriſ- 
tian nations, and at the head of chriſtian 
eſtabliſhments. On the other hand, as 


_ chriſtianity was by our Saviour compared to 


Ff4 a net, 


% bee thr cs 

4 net, Which took in fiſhes of all Kinds, 
good and bad, we may expect that (as in 
that cafly age) the profeſſion of Mritianity, 
and even in time of perſecution, will not 
always purify the mind; but that there 
will be ſome unworthy characters in all 


chriſtian churches. At the fame time, 
therefore, that we juſt y guard agalniſt other, 


IS Jet us Took well to onrfelves, 


5. Though the proper rewards of chrif- 
, knit will got de conferred but upon thoſe 
trhoſe chtiſtian principtes will Enable them 
to act as becomes chriftians on alfoceafions, 
in proſperity or adverfity, in life ot in death, 
we are not to infer that every man will ge 72. 
bell, as we ſay, who is incapable of this. 
As there are degrees of Virtue here, thete 
will; uo doubt, be proportional degrees of 
reward "hereafter ; though, fpeaking in a 
| general way, we make only two claſſes of 
men, the Lig brrour all the wicker, and Tay 
| That the former will go to Hettven, and the 
Hatter to hell. A man who oflly frinks 
Ftom à violent death i in time of perſecution, 


; 7 7 85 wich His mind well informed, 
| conforms | 
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conforms to a corrupt eſtabliſhment in time 
of peace, is not to be ranked with the pro- 

fligate and wicked. As to thoſe who ate 
truly conſcientious in the moſt idolatrous 
worſhip, I paſs no cenſure at all upon them, 
And there ate many excellent men, who 
| like Mr. Firmin and others, are not con- 
vinced of the bad tendency of encouraging 
an idolatrous form of worſhip by their pre- 
ſence; though one would think that a very 
little reflexion, and the obſervation of its 
actual confequences, might ſoon Brat ny 
| Wane reſpe to it. | 

The wwrath of God 8 
ates und thnrighteouſneſs of men, but 
the merely timorous chriſtian is not of this 
claſs. Tle forfeits, no doubt, the proper 
rewards of chriſtianity, but not being there. 
fore a wicked min, Rep grit in 3 * 

punithed as one. 
When the well Uiſpoled youth in the 

goſpel applied to our Saviour, deſtring to 


know whit he muſt do to inherit eternal 


life, and he appeared to have kept all the 
commands of God, Jeſus Tooked upon bim, 


and 
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and loved him, though he could not bring 


- himſelf to reſolve to. /ell all that be had, and 


give it to the. poor, in order ta, be perfect. 


It is true that he was nat perfect. But he 


was not therefore a bad or wicked man, and 


5 in time he might come to be that great and 


exalted character which our Lord held out 
to him. Perfect means full grown, and this 


ullneſt .of flature in the chriſtian character, 
wie are all to aim at. But we muſt firk 
be infants, then children, and afterwards 

_ * young men, before we can be full grown. 


There are gradations in all nature, and in 
virtuous attainments as well as others; and 
we muſt not deſpiſe the day es ”"_ 


if we wiſh toſeg;greater. 


6. Laſtly, I would obſerve that true vir. 


tue is always progreſſive. If we be con- 


tented with any attainments that we have 
already made, it is a proof that, in reality, we 
have made very few, or none. Let not us, 


my brethren, be ſatisſied with that degree 


of virtue which will exempt us from the 
puniſhment due to the notoriouſly wicked 


and profligate z be let us aſpire to that per- 


Jection 


aud following" chi. 443 
+ feftion character, which will denominate 


us chriſtians indeed, and entitle us to Jive and 


1 reign with Chrift, when he comes to his pro- 
per kingdom. Let not the fear of man, 


of any thing that they can ſay of us, or do 


to us, be a ſnare to us; but, unmoved by 
cenſure, or the fear of ſuffering, let us uni- 
formly follow the dictates of our conſciences, 
adhere to the ſtricteſt precepts of chriſtianity, 
keep our hearts and' affections above the 
world, and cultivate that heavenly minded- 


neſs, and. entire devotedneſs to God, which 
diſtinguiſhed. our Lord himſelf ; that we' 


may hereafter partake of that glory, which 


he will divide with all his faithful followers, 


when we ſhall be one with bim, and alfo _ 


with bis God and Father, as they are one; 


when, having overcome the world, we ſhall 
It down with him on bis throne, at be bat 
overcome, and is now ſat down with bis * 


7 ther on bys throne. 
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2 and by the word of their teſtimony, 
el they loved ot their bau unto the death, 


——_ this emphatical language of prophecy, 
we have a view given us of the means 
by which chriſtianity prevailed in the world, 
notwithſtanding all the en that Was 
made to it. 
The kingdom of Chriſt was to bee | 
ed on the ruins of the kingdom of Satan, 
that is, truth and virtue were to take place 
of error, ſuperſtition, and vice, though the 
latter were ſupported by all the powers of 
"ae f the 
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the world, and the former had reden 
no external, ſupport whatever. 


Ia the prophecy of Daniel the ſame thing 


was repreſented by a little inconfiderable 


fone, cut out of @ mountain without hands, 


which, falling upon a great image, or ſtatue, 
of gold, ſilver, copper, and iron (a work of 
immenſe labour and expence)” broke it in 


pieces, and then of itſelf grew to be botany | 


mountain, filling the whole tarth. 


The progreſs of chriſtianity is a moſt | 


Intereſting object of ſpeculation, and muſt 
appear truly wonderful when it is conſidered 


that it prevailed by means the very reverſe "WY 


of what might have been expected, and 
which have been uſed to eſtabliſh other 


| items of religion or philoſophy, and tbe 


corruptions of chriſtianity itſelf. Other 


religions had either the aid of power, or at 1 


leaſt of the learning of the age and countries 
in which they were eſtabliſhed. The 
founders of them were either conquerors, 


legiſlators, or men who were diſtinguiſhed 


in 212 fo that independently of the doit 
2 they 


* * * 
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they promulgated, they appeared in a re. 

ſpectable light to the world. 
On the contrary, the founder of chriſ- 


be tianity was an obſcure perſon, a common 


mechanic, in a country the inhabitants of 
which were deſpiſed by the reſt of the 
world; without the advantage of any learned 
education, where the greateſt account was 


made of that advantage, and where perſons 


deſtitute of it were held in contempt. In 
this low and abje& ſtate he continued till, 
at the age of thirty, he aſſumed the cha- 
racter of a public teacher. But, exciting 
the envy of the rulers of the country, he 
was apprehended and condemned to death, 
both by the higheſt court of judicature in 
the country, and alſo the ſentence of the 

Roman governor, and he was executed as a 

common malefactor, viz. by crucifixion, a 

mode of execution more ignominious than 

any that is in uſe among us. 

The firſt followers of Chriſt were, in 
general, of the ſame low rank in life with 
himſelf, wholly deſtitute of power, or of 

wa LE policy. 
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policy: They were all their-lives e 


as he had been, and many of them died 


violent deaths. Such was, in general, the 


fate of the avowed profeſſors of chriſtianity 
for near three centuries, in all which time 
this religion, notwithſtanding, kept gaining. . 


ground, till it finally eſtabliſhed itſelf on 


the ruins of the ſyſtem which had every 


ſupport that the power or policy of man, or 


a reverence for the moſt remote antiquity, - 


could give it; a ſyſtem -on the rites of 
which it was imagined that the well being 
of ſtates abſolutely depended, and which 


all the learning and philoſophy of the age 


were employed-to ſupport. The rites of the 
popular religion were alſo as captivating, as 


they were eſteemed ſacred, and gave the 
greateſt countenance to that kind of 4% - | 


luteneſs of manners for which men are glad 


to find ſome pretence, and alſo to that ar- 
barity to which they have es been too 


much prone. nen 


What then were the means by which 
chriftianity, .thus extraordinarily circum- 


ſtanced, did make its way in the world, tilꝶ 


in 


a 
— 


0 The Bode of Chtiflianity Fay 
in tho natural courſe. of things, the very 
powers which oppoſed it came to be 06 its 
fide; learned writers, from being beathen, 
becoming Chriſtian, and without any con» 
vulſion in the ſtate, the Roman emperors 
themſelves profeſſing chriſtianity, and all 
the world being diſpoſed to prefer the new 
religion to the old? They were, as we ate 
informed in my text, the death of the 
founder of chriſtianity, and the teſtimony 
of his followers to his doctrine, miracles, 
and reſutrection, ſealed with their blood. 
It is of importance to conſider how theſe 
operated to produce this great effect, and 
what inſtruction for our own congucrt we 
may derive from the facts. 
If we conſider the nature of chriſtianity, 
and the object of it, we ſhall ſee that it 
could not be eſtabliſhed by any other means 
than theſe, how ill adapted ſoever they may, 
on a ſuperficial view of things, appear to 
3 the end. 
Wbat is chtiſtianity, at that aun "<a 
11 in a future life Which produces the 
proper regulation Ke candurt in this ? 
* 
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In order to give mankind the moſt ſatiſ-— 
factory evidence of a future life, Chriſt was 
commiſſioned to teach that doctrine, as 
from God, to confirm it by miracles, and 
what was more, to exemplify it by himſelf 
dying and riſing from the dead. In the 
nature of things, nothing more could be 
done, to give mankind the moſt abſolute 
aſſurance of a fact in which ee were 1 
much intereſted. 5 
Any attempt to gain belief to this, or any , 
doctrine, by power, would have been un- 
availing and abſurd. Men may be compelled 
to act as they are directed, becauſe all the 
motions of their bodies are ſubject to their 
wills; and power may ſupply motives to 
operate on the will. While men are under 
conſtraint, they may find an intereſt in ſuch 
compliances as nothing but conſtraint could 
enforce. But a man's faith is not in his 
own power. He may do what he pleaſes, 
if he have the natural power of doing it; 
but he cannot believe as he pleaſes, nor with- 
out ſufficient evidence. Thus though a man 
oy 8 compelled to ſay that tuo and two 
G 8 nale 
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= ( make Ive, or that England is a peninſula 
il cContiguous to France, he cannot really 261 
18 lo, let him endeavour it ever ſo much. 
1 It is evident, therefore, that nothing 
ſo  rould make mankind 4vlieve' that Chriſt 
= | wrought miracles, that he died, and roſe 
_— - from the dead, and therefore that there is a 
ſcture life, to which themſelves will be 
_ raiſed, but the proper evidence of the truth 
of thoſe facts. And in diſtant ages, in which 
perſons can have no opportunity of inquiring 
into the truth of the facts for themſelves, the 
dnly evidence to them is the full convic- 
tion that they who Sad that opportunity did 
believe them. This is the only foundation 
of faith in all ancient hiſtory, We ourſelyes 
ate, as it were, but of yeſterday, and can 
know but little of paſt tranſactions. But 
men exactly like ourſelves have lived in all 
ages. Their eyes, ears, and natural judg- 
ments of things, were the fame that ours 
ate; and as we think it reaſonable to expect 
that poſterity ſhould receive our teſtimony 
with reſpect to things of which we are wit- 
| | | 2 we cannot refuſe our aſſent to any 
_ | : thing 
| | 
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| 5 of which we have the ſufficient teſti- 
mony of thoſe who have gone before us. 
A regard to truth is equally common to all 
ages; and there is no motive to falſify that 
is not the ſame at all times. We therefore 
know at this day how to guard againſt im- 
poſition with reſpect to paſt tranſactions, 
juſt as well as with aun to recent and 
preſent ones. 
That Chriſt, his apoſtles, 4 rue" 

followers, were. themſelves fully perſuaded 

of the truths which they taught, their con- 
duct abundantly proves. Would Chriſt have 
ſubmitted to be put to death, and eſpecially 
to ſo cruel and ignominious a death, if he 
had not had. the fulleſt perſuaſion; that God 
would raiſe him from the dead? Would the 
apoſtles, and firſt diſciples, - have aflerted 


that he did die, and riſe again, and have 


perſiſted in giving this teſtimony through 
life, notwithſtanding all the hardſhips and 
perſecution they endured in conſequence of 
it, if they had nat been fully perſuaded that 
the facts were true, and alſo of the mant 
importance? | edt 
x | 8 g 2 But 
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But I mean to enlarge more particularly 


on the evidence of chriſtianity from the 


ſufferings of the profeſſors of it in the early 


ages. The world, and the powers of dark- 
neſs, were overcome by' the biood / the laub, 
by the teſtimony of the apoſtles, and eſpecially 
by their not loving their lives unto the death, 


or their not ſcrupling to die rather than 


renounce their faith. How the death of 


Cbris operated to the great end of eſtabliſh- 
ing his goſpel, I have largely illuſtrated in a 
| preceding diſcourſe. 'T thall therefore now 


content myſelf with explaining the evidence 
that chriſtianity derives from the perſecu- 


tion and martyrdom of his followers, and 


ſhewing' the impropriety of attempting to 
promote his religion by any means beſides 
perſuaſion, and patient Hering. as an a 
ment of perſuaſion, * '*® 

I have already obſerved,” that the only 
evidence we now can have of the reality | 
of thoſe facts on which the truth of chriſ- 
tianity depends, is the firm belief of them 
by thoſe who had the beſt opportunity of 
informing themſelves concerning them, in 
I; 5 the 
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the age in which they were tranſacted- 
That conduct of theirs, therefore, Which 
ſhall appear to be the beſt adapted to expreſs 
their firm perſuaſion, is the moſt favourable 
to this evidence. Now we cannot imagine 
in what manner any perſon can expreſs his 
firm - perſuaſion of the "truth, or the value, 
of any ſet of principles, more ſtrongly than. 
by his ſuffering and dying for them. The 
comforts of life, and eſpecially life itſelf, 
are dear to every man, as we may judge 
from our own feelings. No man, there- 
fore, will ſacrifice them without a firm per- 
ſuaſion of his receiving a full equivalent 
for their loſs. This full equivalent for 
every thing in this world, the chriſtian 
believes that he has in a world to come. 
And it is the expreſs declaration of Chriſt, 
that the happineſs intended for his followers 
in a future world cannot be ſecured without 
abandoning every thing in this life, and life 
_ itſelf, if they cannot be retained in con- 
ſiſtency with the profeſſion of his religion. 
And we find that they even joyfully bore 
the %% of all tbings, and did not even hold 
G g 3 their 
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their lives diar unto them whenever their 
profeſſion” of ann Cembinded the * 
crifice. 
Whence then could ariſe ik full ahr 
ance of faith, which this conduct manifeſts, 
but from the evidence of their own' ſenſes, 
that what they related of Chriſt, and eſpe- 
cially concerning his reſurrection, was true? 
On his death all his diſciples, and the apoſ- 
tles among the reſt, forſook him and fled. 
What then could have given them courage 
do reaſſemble, and to preach boldly in his 
name, in the face of danger and of death, 
but the certain knowledge that he was riſer 
from the dead, of 'which themſclves, and 
themſelves only, were the proper witneſſes ? 
The teſtimony of rangers would never have 
ſatisfied them. They did not even give 
credit to one another, but, naturally enough, 
inſiſtec on the moſt ſutisfactory pr ſonal 
evidence, of a fact in which they were fo 
much intereſted.” Since, therefore, they did 
all affert that they Sad received this por ſonal 
evidence of the reſurtection of Chriſt (and 
their account of-it is ſo circumſtantial, and 


A 


ſo 
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fo natural in all reſpects, as to give us no 
ſuſpicion of a fallacy). we have all the evi- 
dence of the truth of this remarkable fact 
that it is poſſible for ue, at this diſtance of 
time; to have. 

Still, however, dere would have been 
toom to doubt, if they had not penſſted in 
their teſtimony, and if they had not alſo had 
both ſufficient opportunity, and ſufficient o- 

tives to conſider, and reconſider the thing. 
Now the witneſſes were numerous, and, 
living together, they muſt have had frequent 
opportunities of converſing with one an- 
. other on the ſubject, and of comparing their 
obſervations. And ſurely no motive could 
be wanting, when all the happineſs of their 
lives, and even life itſelf, was depending. 
If they had been ſuffered to live unmoleſted, 
they would have derived no advantage from 
maintaining an impoſture; but ſtill it 

might have been ſaid that they had no great 
inducement to divulge the ſecret; and that, 
in different eircumſtanees, the truth might 
have been ex#orted from them. They were 
Hot pu Fo . ge ai it iñ c | 
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How ſatisfactory then is the evidence of 


the truth of chtiſtianity from the teſtimony 
of almoſt all its proper witneſſes, as. ealed 


with their. blood, and therefore not given 


without the moſt deliberate conſideration, 


and in oppaſition to the ſtrongeſt induce- 


ments to declare the- reverſe of what they 
did. No eircumſtances, therefore, can bo 
imagined in which teſtimony. ſhall be 

' more credible. It was the teſtimony of 
men unqueſtionably the beſt inſormed con- | 
cerning the facts, and who could have no 


motive to impoſe upon the world with re- 
ſpect to them, if it had been in their power; 
becauſe they evidently had nothing to gain 


by it, but, on the contrary, were unſpeakable 
loſers. Their proſpect of reward was not 
in bis, but in another world. And no 
intereſt can be imagined, to have enliſted 
them into the ſervice of a dead impoſtor. 


Ho much more convincing is this kind 


of evidence, than that of men who draw 


their ſwords in defence of any cauſe? The 
man who fights. hopes to get the victory, 
* | mall . 2 to ſecure to 
* 120 himſelf 
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himſelf ſome temporal advantage. This; _ 
therefore, may well be ſuppoſed to have been 
his object from the firſt; and with fuch _ 
motives as theſe, what frauds, as well as 
villainies of all kinds, will not men attempt? 
It cannot by any means, therefore, be in- 
ferred that a man may not fight for a falſe- 
hood, nn it n. to be a ae | 
One. 
This n e the r 5 
0 of the followers of Mahomet ſo juſtly ſuſpi- 
cious. As he led them not to martyrdom, 
but to battle, they might hope to be gainers 
by their attachment to him, though they had 


known him to be an impoſtor; and might _ 


then contribute to impoſe upon others. 
His ſucceſs in war might, however, in time 
give even them an idea that his deſigns were 
countenanced by God. In this ſtate of 
things, many inſignificant circumſtances 
would be interpreted into divine atteſtations. 
But does it at all follow that the men who 
fought with Mahomet, would have ſubmitted 
to a voluntary and painful death rather than 
n their faith in his divine miſſion ? 
This 


bad any other; and on one occaſion he ſeems 
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This is highly improbable, eſpecially as he 
' exhibited nothing thet could be called a mi- 


rath, of any ah 155 mart or God meg 


with him, 
We ee then ah infinite peri6rity 'of 


/ the Pretentions of Chriſt 'to thoſe of Ma- 


homet, or of any who-have endeavoured to 


eſtabliſh a religion by violence. Our Lord, 
confiding i in the power of truth, diſclaimed 


all other aid. and therefore ordered his diſ- 


ciples not to fight; but to dir; truſting that 


the deaths of ſotne would be ſuch an evi. 
dence of their firm perſuaſion of the truth 


for which they ſuffered, and of the infinite 


importatice of it, that though thoſe diſciples. 
would be loft to the world, the loſs would 
be abundantly made up by others; who would 
be gained by their Sen And fo many 
converts were, in fact, gained by this means, 
as fo give rife to the ſaying, the blood of the 
Marnyre is the Jeed of the charch. 2 

$o much confidence had our Saviour. in 


this natural method. of propagating his reli- 


gion, founded on rrutb, that he ſtrictly for- 


to 
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to have foretold- that, if ever his diſciples 


ſhould have recourſe to violence, it would . ; 


be fatal to themſelves. _. When. Peter, in 
order to defend -his maſter, drew his ſword, 
and ſmote a ſervant of the high- prieſt, he 
bad him put up bit ſword into the ſcabbard; 
ſaying, they that take the ſword ſhall periſh 
with the ſword. Whether this was delivered 
with a prophetic ſpirit or not, it is remark- 
able, that when bodies of chriſtians have 
attempted even to defend . themſelves by 
arms, they have generally been overpowered, - 

and have ſuffered more in conſequence of it, 


than they probably would have done by 


yielding to the ſtorm, The friends of re- 
formation in France, in Hungary, and in 
Germany, who oppoſed force to force, were 
always defeated, and the progreſs of the ; 
reformation was evidently retarded in con- 
ſequence of it. 
I would farther obſerve, that TEIN in 
ſupport of truth is utterly contrary to the 
nature and genius of the chriſtian religion; 
as it ſuppoſes a temper of mind inconſiſtent 
With it, viz. hatred and revenge. It may 
f be 
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be pretended that religious wars and perſe- - 
cutions are undertaken with no other view 


than to correct and reform, or to puniſh 
ſome as a warning to others; and I do not 
tay that this is abſolutely impoſſible, oꝶthat 
there never have been pious and well meaning 
perſecutors. But the great probability is, 


that this has been nothing more than a pre- 


tence for having recourſe to violent methods. 


In general, it is but too apparent, that they 


who have engaged in thoſe ſcenes of blood 
have been actuated by a ſpirit of greater 


rancour than thoſe who have engaged in 
civil conteſts. We cannot conceive any thing 
more diabolical, as we may ſay, than the 
ſpirit with which the perſecution of the 
Proteſtants was always carried on by the 
Papiſts. How then can it be right to pro- 
pagate chriſtianity in a way in which the 


chriſtian port and ne. muſt be aban- 


doned? | 
Not only Would we fon all eau 
in the; propagation of chriſtianity itſelf, but 


in enſorcing any particular doctrine of it. 
What ener in general diſclaims, ought 


. | not 
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not to be admitted in any thing belonging 
to it. And not only ſhould we avoid all 
actual violence, but every thing that ap- 
proaches to it, as anger and abuſe. If calm 
reaſoning fail; 7h9/e are not likely to ſucceed. 
It is the free and chearful aſſent of the un- 
derſtanding that is to be gained, and to this 
anger and reproach are not at all calculated 
to contribute. A degree of carneſtneſi, ſuited 
to the ſubject, is proper to ſhew our own. 
conviction of the truth and importance of 
our principles; but every thing beyond this 
chriſtianity' ſtrictly forbids. At every thing 
that ſavours of force the mind of man re- 
*volts, and hardens itſelf. It is felt as an 
inſult, and a provocation, and will be re- 
ſented. In conſequence, ourſelves. and our 
opinions, will appear in an odious light. 

As we muſt not make uſe of violence or 
abuſe ourſelves, ſo we ſhould take it pa- 
tiently when it is offered by others. It is 
generally a proof that our adverſaries have 
nothing better to offer, and therefore is a 
preſumption that we have ruth on our fide; 
and ſurely the ſenſe of hir may well enable 
| us 


1. The Evidence * — from 


us to bear up under any infult to which we 


may be. expoſed. The apofiles rejoiced that 


they were counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame in 


the cauſe of Chriſt; and ſo ſhall we, if we 
have their temper, and the ſame firm per- 


ſuaſion that the cauſe in which we engage 


is a good one, and conſequently that ia proper 
time it will appear to be ſo; when all the 


inſult and reproach that have been thrown 
upon us will recoil. upon thoſe who bed; re- 


courſe to them. 


nne 3 


truly good men, and eſpecially of all great 
and diſtinguiſhed characters, whoſe aim has | 
been to reform abuſes, and introduce new * 
light into the minds of men, in all ages. It 
was, therefore, with reaſon that our Saviour 


ſaid to his diſciples, Luke vi. 26. Vo unto 


von when all men ſpeak well of you, for ſa did 


the Jews of the-falſe prophets. . If the world 


| loves, it is a proof that we love the world, 
and conform to it, that is, to the follics 
and vices of it. Whenever, therefore, we 
find ourſelves in this fituation, we ought to 
ſuſpect ourſelves, and aim at higher degrees 


of 
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of purity and excellence, aſpiting to that 


truly dignified conduct, which the bulk of ; 5 


mankind, not being equal to, will view 


wuoith diſlike, as reproaching themſelves, 


though on ſome W they cannot fail 
to admire it. | 
To diſtinguiſh ourſelves, From the world WS 
we have no occaſion to affect any peculiar 
auſterity of manner, and much leſs ſeclude 
ourſelves from the world. We muſt live 
in it, and make it our ſtudy to improve it. 
We are to have our converſation, or citixen- 
ſhip in heaven, and live as thoſe who are 
Hanger and pilgrims here. But while we 
reſide in the world, though not as citizens 
of it, or properly belonging to it, we muſt 
do the duties of it, live as ſocial beings, 
and diſcharge, in the moſt exemplary man- 
ner, whatever is incumbent upon us in the 
various relations of life, doing good againſt 
evil, and overcoming evil with*good. | 
Thus will our light ſhine before men, not 
in a cloiſter; and others /eemg our good works. 
vill glorify our father who is in heaven. 
We * walk ru of God to | all well 


| 1 The Buidence of Obriflanity, Se. 


' "pleaſing, being per ſect in every good word aid 


work 10 Us! his will; and having done the 
proper duty of this life, having fought the 


good fight of faith, and having fni/hed our 
Chriftiati courſe with joy,” with Joy even in 


the midſt of tribulatiqn, an abundant en 


tranct bil be adminiſtered unto as into the 


| everlaſting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
N eſs Thrift.” Having fuffered: will bim, we 


Moll. 4 5 2 with TR Jana” be: glorified 
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